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Tur deſign of this Book is to give 
birth to what we call a Goop Dis PpOos!- 
TſON in children: generally as the word 
is uſed, it appears to me negeſſary to aſ- 
certain its real meaning. A good dif- 
poſition is, in my opinion, a ſuperior 
degree of knowledge: knowledge con- 
fiſts in being acquainted with the cha- 
racteriſties of things; but a_ good dil- 
poſition is not confined to a bare ag- 
quaintance with their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racters, it extends to their intrinhe value, 
and the effects produced by them, to 
which affection or averſion is, at all 
times, neceſſarily attached. ; 

For example, give a child, of five 
years old, two round yello pieces, 
marked with ſome impreſſion, the one 
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guinea, the other a braſs counter; ſhew 
him the difference between them; tell 
him that the former is of a clear, the 
latter of a deep yellow ; that one has a 
fine head, the other a wild uninformed 
countenance ſtamped on it; that one is 
tighter than the other: the child has 
then acquired a knowledge of HSoth 
pieces, which may be termed juſt. But 
afterwards only make him comprehend 
the value of the gumea—tell him how 
many raiſins and toys he can, purchaſe; 
with it; you have determined his dil- 
poſition Abe not only knows the guinea, 
but he loves it. 

Teach him that envy i® the vexation 
which is felt at ſeeing the happineſs of 
others, you will have given him a juſt 
idea of it; but ſhew him its dreadful 
effeas, in the example of Hannah, in 
ebep: 29, who was ſo tormented by this 
eorrvding paſſion, at her ſiſter's wedding, 
that ſhe could neither eat, drink, nor 
Neep, and was ſo far carried away by it, 
s to eiubitter her innocent ſiſter's plea- 
ſure: this repreſentation has determined 
the childt's diſpoſitiggg be will hate 
envy. Ls 552 
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An objection no naturally occurs to- 


me; how happens it then that childeen 
remain indifferent, when the character- 
iſtics of envy are pointed out to them; 
and feel a degree of abhorrence, ,when 
they ſee a piAure of its cite. The 
anſwer to this objection is very imple : 
we love what affords us pleaſure, and 
hate what gives us uneaſineſs. 

As long therefore as I only know a 
thing by certain diſtinét characters, I 
remain indifferent to it; but as ſoon as I 
am perſuaded that it will aftord me plca- 
ſure or pain, I defire or "hate it. " DUP= 
poſe, for inſtance, that my ſon had never 
ſeen any grapes or winter cherries; -I 
wiſh to make them known to him, and 
deſcribe in what reſpect they differ from 
each other ſo clearly, that he can deter- 
mine the ſpecies of plant to which, they 


belong; I might then, indeed, Tay, 


that he had a juſl conception of both 3 
but would it make him love one beiter 


than the other? however, bring Lim 
ſome winter cherrics and hreen grapes; 
and which do you think his inelinatiens 
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would lead him to at the fight of ben da þ 


certainly to the cherries, attracted b; the 
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EN.) 
red colour; but let him taſte both, and 
he will, probably, ſoon alter his tone, 
and aſk for the grapes. 

To carry the ſuppoſition ſtill further, 
and taking it for granted that he had the 
next day a violent tooth-ache, when the 
grapes and cherries are again brought to 
him, and he is aſſured that the former 
will cool his tooth and occaſion a very 
diſagrecable ſenſation, and that the lat- 
ter, as they are often prepared, may, 
perhaps, ſoften the pain.ä— Which will 
he now prefer ? doubtleſs the cherries. 
By this method it appears, that we may 
direct the inclination of a child which 
way we wiſh, if we only know how to 
make him rightly comprehend the plea- 
fure or pain which certain things will 
procure him. 


> What has been ſaid of grapes and 
cherries, may allo be applied to vice and 


folly, to the love due to God, our fellow 
creatures, and ourſelves. If the love gf 


God is repreſented as a defire to do his | 


will, and vice,as a departure from his 


Ew, they may underſtand the meaning 
both; but if an idea be not given 
them of the vexation which is inſepa- 
| | rable 
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rable from the latter, and the pleaſure 
which reſults from the former, they will 
remain as indifferent as the child was to 
the fruit, which be only knew by deſerip- 
tion. This 1s the reaſon, I believe, why 
many children, who have a number of 
fine maxims by rote, ſtill neglect to 
practiſe the virtues they can well fo de- 
ſcribe; but when experience has taught 
them, they will continue to prefer that 
manner of acting from which they ex- 
pect the moſt agreeable ſenſations. 
Beſides, if I have rightly obſerved); 
pleaſure and uneaſineſs are feelings, and 
I conclude from this, that defire or aver- 
fon increaſes, in proportion as the un- 
eaſineſs or pleaſure attached to a thing is“ 
forcibly felt. 
If, for example, to make a chil 
have an averſion for idlenels, I iay toj 
him, idleneſs, my dear cliJd}! ig a vice: 
it makes a man diſcontented, injures his 
health, and ruins his . circumſtances. 
This diſcourſe, I believe, would not 
have much effect; for the child cannot I 
ſorm a right idea of diſcontent, heath 
or circumſtances : but, if I ſay to hip, 


** was once a farmer, named Bron, 
. 232 on 
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L vii 
ho was a very idle man, and deſcribe 
him, as he is drawn in chap. 16. I ſhall 
certainly give birth to a wiſh, at leaſt, 
not to be idle; for his imagination re- 
preſenting idleneſs in ſo lively a manner, 
in the deſcription of Brown, he will feel 
the uneaſineſs inſeparable from it. 
| After this explanation, I hope my de- 
| Ben will be underſtood, when I ſay, that 
aim at giving birth to a good difpo- - 
ſition; I have therefore, in little tales, 
equally marked the value and effects of 
things, the knowledge of which is the 
moſt neceſſary for children; and en- 
dea vour ſo to addreſs them to their ſenſes, 
hat whilſt they ſtrike the imagination, 
they may be felt by reaſon. 
"Some®Þeople may imagine that | have 
evcriooked a few ſubjects. The omil- 
Bon did not ariſe from forgetiutneſs. I 
bad a ſulhcter! reaſon for omitting them. 
© have not, for cxample, inſerted any 
tale to repreſent the uſeſulneſs of magiſ- 
rates, becauſc children are not in any 
mmmediate connexion with them, and 
of wnring their infancy ought to conſider 
f Meir parents and ſchoolmaſters in that 
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Parents and tachers, I now preſent 
this book to you] earneſtly wiſhing that 
it may have a projer effect on your chil- 
dren, and that the peruſal of it may 
render them morepbedient, complaiſant, 
induſtrious, patieat, &c. But I muſt. 
ſay a ſew words tb you concerning the 


right uſe of it. Ido not think that it 


will have much eſſect, if you give it to 
them to read juſt as they pleaſe, ſor they 
will naturally be ſo eager to come to the 
end of the tales, that the truths which 
they contain would be paſſed ſligbtly 
over; they will ſurk off the fugat, and 
cave the medien uhich it concealed 
behind. The haſty reading of ſo many 
good leſſons muſt have much the ſame 
effect as thoſe dry precepts, Which many 
parents have a cuſtom of continually re-. 
peating—none at all. When fo much 
advice is given in a breath, and men are 
told at once, what they ſhould, and what 
they ſhould not do, they, in general, do- 
nothing. 
I would therefore adviſe you-to relate- 
them yourſelves, but not for an hour to- 
gether, in the cold tone of inftravion, 
or your trouble and mine will be ſoſt. 
e A 3 Rather 
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Rather take advantagſ of an uncxpccted 
moment, after dinne, during a walk, 
or when the children themſelves beg you 
to tell them fomethiig; nay, aſter you 
have begun the talc, bmetimes break off 
ſuddenly; they will entreat you to go 
on, but you muſt not be prevailed on; 
and merely to try their patience, tell 
them that if they behave well, the fol- 
lowing day you will continue the re- 
lation. | 

In this manner their deſire to hear the 
tales will be kept alive, and the relations 
will appear to them to be a reward, which 
is always more pleaſing to children than 
inſtruction. The tales muſt be told with 
warmth and intereſt, or they will have 
little effect; try to make them have the 


Vivacity of plays, by aſſuming the voice 


and manner of the different pcrions who 
are mentioned. | 
It would be uſeful when children have 
committed ſome fault, to relate to them 
the hiſtory, which repreſents the bad 
conſequences of it, or the excellence of 
the contrary vutue. But this muſt be 
done with great caution, for if the ſtories 
be told in a tone of anger, they will ſoon 
become 


1 
become diſagreeable, and produce a very 
bad effect. Wait then till the firſt emo- 
tion of anger is over, and when you are 
ſufficiently calm to ſpeak with coolneſs 
of the fault which the child has com- 
mitted, point out the tale moſt appli- 
cable, laying particular empha's en the 
bad eſſects which naturally follow; not 
as a puniſhment, but as a conſequence. 

However, though I am perſuaded that 
the recital of theſe talcs in the manner I 
have recommended. would be the moſt 
uſefu}, yet I am-afraid that many people, 
who have not the habit of telling a ſtory - 
well, would find the attempt very irk- 
ſome, and JI adviſe them to purſue ano- 
ther method. 

Let the children read the tales aloud, 
and after every two or three periods, aſk 
them ſome pertinent queſtions. If, ſor 
inſtance, a child is rcading the tale, in 
which it is ſaid, that the poor are neceſ- 
ſary-to the rich, it may then be pointed 
out that health and every other blefling 
of life only ariſes from good conduct, 
and that all men are equal, till they diſc 
tinguiſh themſelves by ſuperior virtves or 
attainftnents : dwelling on this eircum,. 

| tance 
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Range is particularly uſeful, becauſe 
children are apt to conſider themſelves 
of te much conſequence.—This method 
of making them read is alſo an excellent 
exerciſe to ſharpen their attention, and 
make them reflect. 
| But where ſhall I find, aſks an aſſec- 

tionate mother, a perſon who poſſeſſes 
ilafficzent abilities to inſtruct my children 
in this manner? —Reſpectable woman, 
nince thou haſt ſufficient tenderneſs and 
ſenſe to be anxious about the perſon to 
whom thou wilſheſt to intruſt the weighty 
charge of educating thy children, 1 ap- 
proach thee with reſpect, and with plea- 
ſure offer thee my advice. The-propereſt 
perſon to form the character of thy 
children, 1s thyſelf. 
Your ſex has undeniably more tender- 
- neſs than ours; the ſemale voice is, in 
general, more perſuaſive and ſoft, and 
more eaſily inſinuates itſelf into the hearts 
of children. They have a greater aſſec- 
tion for their mother, if ſhe do not re- 
hgn the office, than for any other perſon 
in the world, and your vivacity and 
tenderneſs will enable you to give a de- 
gree of intereſt and familiarity to the 


xlii J 
tales, which a man who enters into the 
buſy ſcenes of life will feldom he able 
to ecual. 

To you does the pleaſing taſk belong 
of forming their tempers, and giving 
them habits of virtue; for as the fight 
of your breaſt is a hint to you that you 
were deſtineq; to ſuckle your children, fo 
is the conſciouſneſs of your abilities, and 
the domeſtic ties, which fo firmly attach 
your children to you, hints from God, 
that the firſt formation of their character 
belongs to you. 

If you have ſulhcicnt reſolution to per: 
ſevere, you will be amply recompenfed ' 
for the trouble this employment gives 
you, and it will become, aſter vou have 
acquired a taſte for your duty, yaur moſt 
agreeable relaxation. The ſociety of 
your. children, which was, perhaps, 
ſometimes a little troubleſome to you, 
will ſoon, when you are anxious to im- 
prove them, become your deareſt en- 
Joyment. You will drink deeply of that 
inexpreſſibly ſweet pleaſure, maternal”: 
intimacy, a cordial of which. fo many 
mothers only taſte a drop. 
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Tour blooming, obcdient, active 
daughters; your robuſt ſons, full of ho- 
neſty and goodneſs of heart, will pro- 
eure you more reſpect than the moſt 
eoſtly ornaments; and when you walk 
in their company in the meadows, you 
will ſee them free from the prejudices, 
E faults, and cares, which in the bouſes of 
your neighbours feed pale diſcontent and 
marrow-conſuming grief; you will find 
in every word the cxpreſhon of inno- 
cence, good ſenſe, and contentment— 
then recolle& that you have laid the 
foundation of all this. What a thought! 
would you give it up for all the pleaſurcs 
in the world ? 

But if through particular circumſtances 
vou are prevented from inſtructing your 
children yourſelf, I will give you ſome 
farther advice: ſearch for a young man 
of found underſtanding and: irreproach- 
able morals, who has preſence of mind, 
who on obſerving a fine moon-light 
ſcene, is pleaſed without ecſtaſy; . who 
takes a part in the ſufferings of his feHow 
creatures, but at the fight of their mi- 
ſery does not inſtantly burſt into tears; 
who will not v rinkle his brow when the 
children 


E | 
children play, but good-humouredly 
take a part in all their diverſions, and 
make their very toys inſtruct them. 

When you have ſound this man, con- 
fide in him, and be not very anxious to 
know whether he is acquainted with 
Latin or Greek, but let him relate every 
day to your children ſome little tale, 
and you will be aſtoniſhed at the effeR it 
will produce, | 

But it is from the nature of things, 
and not becauſe I have written this book, 
that I expect it will do good; for I can- 
not help thinking that it has advantages 
which the generality of books deſtined 
for children have not. If I do not de- 
ceive myſelf, it is calculated to catch 
their attention, and fix ſound principles 
in their hearts. A tone of command, 
which always gives to any thing good. a 
diſagreeable form, aud to miſchievous 
tricks a certain charm, is here avoided, 
becauſe even a good action, which would, 
perhaps, be done with pleaſure, becomes 
irkſome as ſoon as it is commanded. 

Buy a boy a top, ſhew him how he may 
uſe it, and you will ſee with what plea- 
ſure he will whip it. But command him 
» | to 
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D 
to do it; tell him he muſt whip it an 
bour a day, and he will find an hundred 


pretences to avoid the employment. 
Place in a room a bottle of wine and 
mother of water, and tell the boy that 
water is very wholeſome, and wine very 
hurtful to children. If he have not al- 
ready been accuſtomed to wine, if the 
praiſes of ſome grown up people have 
not excited a defire to drink it, he will 
not have any inclinationo taſte the wine; 


Hut if in a tone of command he is told 


that he muſt not drink it, he will inſtantly 
long for it, and as ſoon as he is alone 
begin to ſip it. 

Laws may indeed engage men to do 
good and to avoid evil, with reſpect to 
exterior acts, but they will never make 


them love virtue or hate vice. On that 


account, in this little book, I tried to 
avoid every thing which appears like 
laws or commands. It does not ſay to 
children, you muſt not be extravagant ; 
love your parents, &c. but it makes them 
forcibly feel the bad conſequences of 
extravagance, the happineſs of having 
parents; and this conviction will lead 


them to hate prodigality, and love their 


parents. 
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Though 'this book does not ſpeak of 
Jeſus Chriſt, it nevertheleſs contains the 
holy doctrines which he came to promul- 
gate ; and one of his principal employ- 
ments, when amongſt us, ſeems to have 
been to redeem us from the law. By the 
precepts which he has given to men, he 
wiſhed to lead them to virtue, and to 
avoid vice, not becauſe he has com- 
manded the former, and forbidden the 
latter; but becauſe they are perſuaded 
that there is an eſſential difference be- 
tween them, one being conducive, and 
the other injurious to our bappineſs; 
conſequently that the one ought to be 
loved, and the other hated. 

For this reaſon, in many paſſages of 
the holy ſcriptures, I ſuppoſe the word 
faith only to meau a conviction that one 
action 18 good, and another hurtful; and, 
when the apoſtle fays, that whatever does 
not proceed from faith is ſinful; he ſays 
nothing more, in my opinion, than ſimply 
tbis, that whatever is not done through 
conviction is ſinful: agam, when it is 
aſſerted that faith only gives merit to our 
actions before God, this is merely ſaying, 
as it appears to me, that our actions only 

| pleaſe 
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Wl pleaſe God, when we do not do them 
W becauſe they were commanded, but thro” 
3 conviction that they are good and con- 
formable to his wiſe deſigns. 

When children have been ſufficiently 
inſtructed in the principles contained in 
this book, you may ſpeak to them of 
Jeſus Chriſt, of his perſon, his doctrines, 
and his death. You have now prepared 
the way to their hearts—the vallies are 
exalted—the mountains laid low—and 
that which was crooked made ſtraight ; 
that is to ſay, thoſe prejudices and bad 
habits, which create a repugnance agairiſt 
the doctrines of the goſpel, have been 
prevented from taking root. 

I ought not, however, to forget a very 
important remark,—this book can only 
lead children to love good and hate evil; 
but they are ſtill far from practiſing virtue, 
and avoiding vice. When, for inſtance; 
I make children comprehend how excel- 


lent early rifing is, I can make them love 


it; but if I do nothing more, they will 
certainly fleep in the morning till the 
Sun ſhines on their beds. 

To practiſe good and avoid evil, the 
mind muſt be ſtrengthened, and good 
habits 


its 
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habits acquired, for without them affec- 
tion or averſion will not be ſufficient to 
produce active virtue. A whole volume 
might be written on this ſubject, but 1 
will reſtrain my pen, and only give the 
two following rules: when I have leiſure 
I ſhall probably treat the ſubject more at 
large. 

Firſt, conſtantly procure for your chil- 
dren opportunities to gratify the good in- 
clinations which your narrations have ex- 
cited. You have, for example, excited 
in your children a deſire to obey you; 
you muſt, therefore,.in order to lead them 
daily to praCtiſe obedience, ſometimes 
command them to do a thing without 
telling them why, and ſometimes to 
give up what is dear to them, making 
them always forcibly feel that they a& 
wiſely when they obey; ſor every virtue 
is a habit, and habits can only be acquired 
by exerciſe. 

Secondly, always judge and act as you 
would wiſh your children to do, for 
children have more faith in your actions 
than in your words. Should one con- 


tradict the other, they will, inſtead of ere- 


diting 
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diting your words, imitate your actions. 
You may have ſhewn the deformity of 
anger; but if on every trifling occaſion 
you ſuffer yourlelt to be carried away by 
paſſion, and in your heat uſe improper 
expreſſions to your friends and ſervants, 
children will-not readily believe that anger 
is ſo very hateful, when their parents are 
ſubject to it. Experienced has convinced 
me that children 'catch their faults from 
their parents and ſervants ; and in edu- 
cation a good foundation is laid when 
they are not taught to do ill. | 

Receive now, reſpectable parents, this 
Book, with my fincere wiſh that it may 
produce much comfort in your families. 


Great, inexpreſſibly great would be my 


reward, if it prove half as uſeful as I 
intended it to be.—If it prevent, or root 
out of our little poſterity the number of 
prejudices, which prey, like poiſonous 
infects, on human happineſs, —if it excite 
in thein a love for virtue, and a deteſta- 
tion for every thing mean and vicious,— 


Fit twiſt the relaxed band between parents 


and-children, and give the former a taſte 


for the ſweeteſt of all enjoyments which 


God 
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God has ſent us—a taſte for domeſtic 
pleaſures. Thoſe which are ſought for. 


from home are, in general, coſtly, pro- 


ducing trouble and wearineſs of mind, 
and weakneſs and pain of body; on the 
contrary, the felicity which 1s enjoyed in 
the boſom of our families is always with- 
in our reach, and healthful both to the 
mind and body. Without domeſtic hap- 


- pineſs, no other joys are able to procure 


us laſting ſatisfaction, or tranquillity, but 
when this is ſecure, all others pleaſe. 
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CHAPTER Is 
I—= 7p _ 
— In the city of Briſtol lived once 4 me- nt, 
whoſe name was Jones. He was an hon 
and had been fo attentive to buſineſs, 
the courſe of ten or twelve years he cg 
large fortune; ſufſicient to procure more 
the neceſlaries of life, He had a flower ga 
and his houſe was hung round with various be 
tiful pictures; beſides, he could afford, wh _ 
wiſhed, to ride in a coach, to drink wine 
enjoy many pleaſures which men may le ve 
<ontentedly without; therefore he was Wer 6.4 
rich man. | 
But amongſt the various beautiful things which» 
he poſſeſſed, none were ſo dear to him as his wife | 
and two children, Charles and Mary. : After the 
fatigue of buſineſs, he always reſted hiofelf. in 
their ſociety; and a cheerful look from his wife, 
a kifs from his children, afforded him mare 
Wight than all his fine furniture and pictuieny 
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He ſeldom reliſhed any pleaſure without them, 
but was conſtantly endeavouring to contrive ſuch 
amuſements as would both inſtruct and pleaſe 
them. When he walked in his garden, or in the 
fields, before breakfaſt, to taſte the ſweet morn- 
ing air, and hear the birds ſing, or ſought the cool 
ſhade in the evening, they in general went with 
him, unleſs the children had been naughty, but 
this ſeldom happened, for they really were good; 
and though they probably had many of the faults 
common to children, yet they always ſincerely 
deſired to pleaſe their parents, and every body. 
One day Mr. Jones was fitting with his wife and 
children by the ſide of a river, eating cherrie# | 
with them; he pointed to the fiſh as they ſported 
in the water, and related many wonderful things 
of the animals, which our gracious Creator had 
4 given life to in the water.— He was interrupted 
by the ſound of wheels. 
The children eagerly liſtened, and looked ear- 
8 neſtly up at their father's face, as it were to aſk 
eee torun to the road fide to ſee the ſight. He | 
led, waved his hand, and away they both ran, 
and faw 2 beautiful coach. drawn by four black 
1% p3ancing horſes. Make haſte, make haſte, cried 
tze ehren, come and ſee this fine carriage! Mr. 
Jones was willing to indulge them; but when the 
| gentleman in the coach ſaw. him, he: topped it, 
and } jumping out caught Mr. Jones by the hand, 
and ſhook it in the.moft friendly manner, ſaying, 
ow glad I am that I chanced to meet you, for 
1; am now. returning diſappointed from your houſe, 
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where J hoped to have found you. Mr. Jones 
invited Sir William, for he was a baronet, to 
fit down and partake of their little feaſt ; bit he 
excuſed himſelf, becauſe his tomach was weak, 
and he was afraid of the evening air. I came, 
added he, to requeſt your company at my coun- 
try ſeat to-morrow, becauſe it is my birth day, and 
I ſhall be happy to ſee Mrs. Jones and the chil- 
dren: I know ſhe is never willing to leave the 
little ones at home. They began to ſmile, and 
made ſigns to each other, as much as to ſay, yes, 
we ſhall go; our father will go and take us with 
him. Mr. Jones, reading in the face of his wife, 
and the eager looks of titz children, that they 
wiſhed him to go, readily gave his conſent; and 
the children jumped for joy, as they attended Sir 
William to the carriage. 
Tauey then returned, and ſeated themſelves 
again round the baſket of cherries, and could talk 
of nothing but the pleaſure they expected the next 
day. 

Going home they were full of little plans, and 
aſked ſo many queſtions, that they ſtopped at 
their own door before they were aware of it. A 
ſervant was directly ſent to hire a coach, which 
ſhe was to order exactly at five o'clock in the 
morning. The children were then ſent to bed; 
and were deſired by their parents, When they 
killed them, and bade them good night, 0 re- 
member and riſe early to dreſs themſelves in time, 
that they might not have to wait for them. 
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Mary was up before four; ſhe rouſed the whole 
Brac; and ran from room to room, ſinging and 
dancing; and when ſhe ſaw her mother ready to 
go down ſtairs, the returned to her own room to 
look for her bonnet.—Suddenly ſhe dropped her 
ſong, and remained filent near her cloſet door, 
on the floor of which her bonnet lay: ſhe had 


© tolſed it careleſsly there when ſhe returned from 


paying a viſit with her mother. Her brother, 
who had followed her, ſaw her eyes full of tears, 
and enquired what was the matter that ſhe would 
not come and play with him. 
et me alone, ſaid ſhe, I do not know what 
1 ſhall do. He ran, half crying, to his mother, 
e know the cauſe.— What have you done to 
i: "KY ſaid he, in a ſorrowful tone; we were 
laughing and playing together juſt now, and in- 
deed I have not vexed her, yet ſhe turns her back 
on me, and,will not ſpeak to me. 

The maid brought in the breakfaſt, whilt they 


pere ſpeaking.— Go and call your ſiſter, anſwer- 


ed the mother, and I ſhall ſoon hear what is the 


matter with her. He went, but quickly return- 
Led, ſaying his ſiſter could not eat any breakfaſt 


this morning.—Not eat any breakfaſt | repeated 
the tender mother; go again, and deſire her to 
come to me directly. 

Mary came trembling, ber eyes were ra with 
weepinz;.fhe hung down her head, and held in 
her hand, behind her, the muſlin bonnet her mother 
had made her when ſhe went laſt time to fee her 


couſins; | it was covered with dirt, and unfit to 
” bu s - Hy 4 Wear 
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wear, How has this happened? aſked Mrs, 
Jones, Pray my dear mother forgive me, ſobbed 
out the weeping girl, and indeed I will never in 
my life again neglect to do as you bid me, and 
put my bonnet in the box. The father entered 
and ſaw Her in tears, and his-wife, whom he had 
left a moment before very cheerful, now looked 
vexed and angry. She pointed to the dirty rum- 
pled bonnet; and Mary caught her father's hand, 
fill crying, but unable to ſpeak : poor girl, ſaid 
he, you have deprived yourſelf of the pleaſure we 
wiſhed to procure you. Dear father, dear mo- 
ther, cried Mary, turning from one ta the other, 
ſurely you will not leave me at home.—Oh ! you 
will not leave me] My child, anſwered hes mo- 
ther, do you not know that you have not another 
bonnet fit to go in; and that this is the ſegond 
time that you have neglected to put it by in the 
box I gave you, that you might keep it clean till 
you wanted to wear it again; I cannot help you: I 
muſt leave you at home, becauſe I ſhould be 
aſhamed to let you appear in company ſuch a 
dirty figure. I ſhall not enjoy half the pleaſure ; 
I expected, now I am obliged to leave you at 
home; but remember, that the diſappointment 
entirely ariſes from your own thoughtleſſneſs, and 
your not paying proper attention. to my example, 
who always keep my clothes in order. 

Mary would have ſaid more, but they faw the 
coach drive up to the door, and finiſhed their 
breakfaſt in a hurry, not to keep the horſes wait- 
ing. Mr. $4 took hold of Charles's d 
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and aſter deſiring Mary to be more careful for 
the future, they drove off, leaving her weeping 
on the ſteps. Her longing eyes followed the 
carriage till it turned the corner of the ſtreet; 
then ſhe ſtole ſobbing to her own room, undreſſed 
herſelf, and wept till her eyes were ſore. What 
'@a bateful thing is flovenlineſs, ſaid ſhe ; it has de- 
prived me of all my promiſed pleaſure. The 
other day, when my little couſins came to our 
bouſe, I was aſhamed to go into the parlour, be- 
cauſe I had thrown ink on my frock, after my 
mother defired me to be careful. Another day, 
an old gentleman came into the room, when they 
were playing with me; he kiſſed them all, and 
gave them ſome fruit—yes, all of them—yet he 
Jeft me ſtanding as if he did not ſee me: my mo- 
ther told me afterwards, that he was angry with 
me becauſe my face was dirty, and my hair tan- 
gled; now I am left at home, and I have vexed 
my father and mother; I know that they love 


me, and wiſhed to take me with them, when they 


went in a coach ſuch a pleaſant journey. Ho 
the ſan ſhines, and here I am alone, crying, in- 
ſtead of going with them to ſee a hne houſe and 
garden —fooliſh girl that I am | 

She fat ſilent ſome time; then dried her eyes, 
and began to fold up her clothes, and put her 
drawers and cloſet in order; and ſhe gave the 
houſe-maid a ſhilling, ſhe had ſaved, to waſh the 
bonnet, over which ſhe had ſhed ſo many tears. | 
This em amuſed her a little while ; te | 
| | * 
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ſhe began to cry again, when ſhe had no more 
to do, My fhilling is thrown away, thought 
ſhe, as much as if I had toſſed it out of the 
window; had I been more careful, I might have 
bought a new book full of ſtories, or have given 
it to the poor girl my mother ſent my old ſhoes 
to, whom I yeſterday ſaw trembling with cold; 
it is all my own fault: Oh! this flovenlineſs is 
a naſty thing. | 

Mean while the coach drove quickly over hill 
and dale. 


CHAPTER IL 


Azovur eleven o'clock they reached Sir 
William's fine houſe; a ſervant,received them, 
and made an excuſe for his maſter, who was {till 
in bed: he informed them. that he had caught 
cold by being out ſo late the evening before, in 
the air; and had taken ſomething warm when he 
went to reſt, which obliged him-to ſtay longer in 
bed than uſual. He then offered to ſhew them 
the way to the breakfaſt parlour; but Mr. Jones, | 
who ſaw the garden through the hall look very 
inviting, propoſed a walk, and his wife and. fon 
readily conſented. 

It was a bezutiful garden, or rather pleaſure 


ground; and every ſweet path offered ſomething 
new to their view, whilſt they breathed the air 


perfumed. - 


' 


perfumed by violets, pinks, roſes, and various 
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other flowers: they came to a graſs-plat which 
ſurpaſſed all, and commanded a fine extenſive 
view of the country; a little ſtream, artfully con- 
ducted from a neighbouring river, bubbled 


7 through it, and pretty ſeats made of roots and 


plaited oſiers were placed under ſhady trees. 
They ſtopped to feaſt their eyes with the ſmiling 
proſpect, and ſat down on one of the inviting ſeats; 
for ſome time they remained quite ſilent, till, preſ- 
ling each other's hands, they ſaid, all at once, 


well, this is beautiful! this is charming! After 
they had gazed ſome time, Mr. Jones obſerved 


that man was a noble creature; that he made all 
nature bend to his power, and by his induſtry 
turned a barren waſte into a fruitful garden, 
planting therein a number of wholeſome vegeta- 
bles and ſweet flowers, collected from differeht 
parts of the world; forcing the wild trees to pro- 
duce delicious apples and pears, and making the 
Water run over dry ground. 

While he was ſpeaking, they heard a little noiſe 


"behind the hedge : Charles ftarted up to look 


from whence it came, and ſaw a poor labourer 


eati ting his dinner; a cruſt of brown bread, and 


a morſet of cheeſe, This was his whole meal, 


and he waſhed it down with a draught of pure 


water from the brook. Look, ſaid Charles, there 


its a very poor man, who has nothing to rat but 
= bread and cheeſ&and only water to drink. Poor 
man | I pity him. And yet he may, perhaps, be 
'a contented man, anſwered his father. Come, 
| | We 
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we will try to make an acquaintance with him, 
and hear what he has to ſay for himſelf. They 
turned down another walk, and found the man 
under a ſhady tree. . In his countenance they ſaw, 
when they approached nearer, a look of honeſty ; 

and contentment ſmiled in every rough feature. 
God give a bleſſing to your meal, ſaid Mr. 
Jones: thank you maſter, replied the country- 
man. And do you contrive to live contented, 
my good man, aſked Mr. Jones; for this little 
boy thinks you muſt be very unhappy with ſuch 
a ſcanty meal? The world goes very well with 
me, maſter, replied he, I wiſh it went as well 
with every body as with me: I am well, thank 
God, and health is dearer to me 'than a whole 
fack-full of gold: as long as I have health, I can 
work hard, and laugh at the fooliſh fancies rich 
people vex themſelves about. After I have dug 
from-five in the morning almoſt till noon, bleſs 
my heart, how good I find my meal; with what 
an appetite I eat my bread and cheeſe; believe 
me, my noble maſter, though he be lord of the 
manor, finds not his dainties half as good; and 
when I go to bed, my ſleep is ſo ſound, 1 do not 
want a foft bed, I aſſure you; nay, I could fleep- 
on the ground, if it was to come to that, Thave- 
worked in this garden ten years, and maintained” 
my wite and children by the ſweat of my own 
brow; have had a decent coat to go to church in, 
and a bit of meat of a Sunday, if times were not 
very hard; and no one ever heard John com- 
lam! I will be bold to ſay: but, cha Goch I. 
3 '3 9h have 7 
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haye never been ſick; ſickneſs throws a man 
fadly back in the world, and ſends many a poor 
child to the workhouſe-— John was going on, 
but a ſervant came to tell them that Sir William 
was up, and waited for them; ſo they were 


obliged to wiſh John a good morning. 
They haſtened to the houſe. What a grand 


- houſe! The hall was ſupported by pillars of 08 
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a number of ſervants were buſy preparing for 
dinner. 

They mounted a noble flight of ſtairs, and were 
conducted through ſome large rooms, elegantly 
furniſhed and hung with pictures and glaſſes 
richly gilt: at laſt they were uſhered into the 


-drawing-room, and ſaw Sir William reclining on 


a ſopha, leaning his head on his hand; his face 
was pale, and his languid eyes, funk in their red 
ſockets, were ſcarcely opened. When they en- 
tered, he roſe with ſome difficulty to receive them. 


— Excuſe my ſtaying in bed, ſaid he, for I have had 
A wretched night; towards the morning I ſlum- 


bered an hour or ſo, but I am not at all the better 


for it. My head, my head i is very heavy, and my 
ſtomach turns at the very ſight of food ; I have 
an oppreſſion at my breaſt, a ſtitch in my ſide. 


On Oh !—Mr. Jones expreſſed his compaſ- 
fon, and he went on for an hour, giving them a 


"hiſtory of his various complaints: he mentioned 


number of phyſicians, to whom he had applied; 
Geſeribed the diſagreeable operations, he had un- 


Aeg, and the nauſcous medicines he had 


. en. 
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taken. Before he had finiſhed the diſmal re- 

cital more company entered, who wiſhed him joy, 
as is uſual on birth days; but he could only com— 
plain of his diſorders, which rendered life a bur- 
then, and would not allow him one day to re- 
joice with his viſitors. His lowneſs of ſpirits 
ſpread a gloom over the converſation, till they 
were relieved by a ſervant who came to tell them 
that dinner was ſerved up,. and all the company 
gladly repaired to the dining parlour. 

They paſſed through a range of ſervants, who 
ſtood in the hall, dreſſed in rich liveries; and, on 
entering the room, it was a ſuperb fight to ſee the J 
table covered: with filver diſhes, and plate. and. 
glaſs glittering on noble ſideboards. They were 
ſoon ſeated, and one courſe followed another, 
conſiſting of the greateſt dainties the ſeaſon af- 
forded, dreſſed in ſuch various ways, that it woult-. 
require the knowledge of a French cook to de- 
ſcribe them : ſweetmeats, fruit, and many dif- 
ferent ſorts of wine, were laſt placed before them... 
A. fine band of muſic ſtruck up, and played the 

f moſt lively airs; and the company ſeemed to 
enjoy the feaſt, all but Sir William: he was 
helped to many things, which he ſent away after 
he had tried to eat a bit or two, to ſhew his re- 
ſpect for the company. 

When they returned to the drawing»room. to 
drink coffee, Mr. Jones and his fon ſtood with 
Sir William at a bow- window, to view the 
grand proſpect it commanded. A, fine tract of 
an 3 itſelt on every ſide, but it was 
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only a part of Sir William's great eſtate. I am 


glad to ſee you ſo happy, ſaid Mr. Jones, addref- 


ling his friend: you have all that the heart of 
man could wiſh for; your garden, your houſe, 


4 'your table and ſervants are princely. Happy! 
= exclaimed Sir William, I! wretched man! I 


believe there crawls not under the Sun a more 
* miſerable creature than I am. Of what uſe are 
* all theſe things, when I have not health? Did 
vou not remark, that I ſcarcely taſted of any of 
the diſhes; and all my coſtly furniture & loſt on 
me. Fam fo contiaually in pain, that when I lie 
down burn from fide to fide, unable to ſleep; 
or ſhould 1 number, frightful dreams, the conſe- 
quence of a {low fever, fatigue me as much as 
 watchfulneſs: You tell me that my garden is 
pleaſant; I ſeldom walk in it, leſt I ſhould catch 


= cold; and my children were all ſo weak, they 


died in their infancy. I have no One to nurſe 
me, and ſickneſs makes all my acquaintance fly 
from me.—lIt is true, many of my relations viſit 
me; but 1 think they only come to calculate how 


= Tong 1 mall thus gradually be finking into the 


grave. Believe me, my dear friend, I often wiſh 


| to be in the place of one of my day labourers; 


1 to be able to eat, drink, fleep, and laugh; and 


% 2 to have children to take care of me in my old 


| age. I fee them dancing round my ſturdy plow- 

| man; While I, wretched man, am a burthen oy 
myſell. 

He raiſed his eyes towards Heaven, and a tear 

_ Role down his pale checks. 


CHAPTER. 
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CHAPTER III. 


AFTER dinner, Charles went to play in the 


garden, and was fo delighted with the variety of 
new objects which caught his eye wherever it 


turned, that he thought he could never fee 


enough. At laſt he obſerved, through the garden 


gate, that there was ſtill much more to be ſeen, 


A river ran through the meadows, and willows 
grew on its banks. He followed its winding 
courſe, till a wood diverted his attention; now, 
thought he, I muſt ſee where that pretty path 
leads. He ran to it, and trembled with pleaſure 
when he entered the cool ſhade; but he had 
ſcarcely advanced twenty ſteps before he loſt fight 
of the meadows, Thick buſhes furrounded him; 
above which oaks and beeches raiſed their proud 
| heads; on whoſe top he only ſaw a little blue ſky. 
All was ſtill, as in an uninhabited country; unleſs 
the croaking of a raven, ox the cooing of a wood- 
pigeon, reſounded through the trees. This 


gloom, the profound filence, and the hoarſe - 


croaking which ſometimes interrupted it, made 
Charles feel an indiſtinct ſenſation of fear. He 
advanced cautiouſly, and looked round with timi- 


* 


dity at every ſtep. Sometimes it came into his 
head to turn back, but 2 he loitered, attrated * 


by 


| quickened his pace, and walked a long time look- 


- who ftrip little children, and leave them naked or 
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by the ſight of many wild flowers he had never 
* ſeen before, and other pretty things. 

One moment he purſued a butterfly; then 
ſtopped to gather blackberries, and here and there 
he found ſome wood ftrawberries ; ſometimes he 
gathered them for his mother, then for himſelf. 
In ſhort, when he had his pockets and hands full 
of blackberries and flowers, he reſolved to turn 
back and ſeek for the garden gate, He turned, 


ing forward, expeCting every moment to ſee the 
end of the wood; but he looked in vain; he 
walked till he was tired, yet no meadows could he 
ſee. Then it came into his head that he had loſt - 

himſelf, and was wandering ſtill further out of his 
way. At this thought, be felt a cold ſhivering 
run over his body, and he could hardly draw his 
breath, his heart was ſo full. Mat will become of 
me, thought he, if T am obliged to remain in the 
wood, with nothing to eat or drink] muſt I—oh,, 
muſt I lie in the dark; perhaps, a ſerpent, or 
- fome bad man; may come and. kill me whilſt I any 
-— afleep.. I have heard my mother talk of gypſies, 


© carry them away, and they never ſee their dear 
parents any more. O my mother, dear mother, 
F ſhall never ſee you again He was ſo diſturbed 
by theſe ſad apprehenſions, that he knew not what 
to do, or which way to turn. But he might 
ealily have found his way out, if he hag had ſenſe 
enough to remark: the poſition of the ſun, and di- 
| rec his ſteps accordingly ; or if he had purſued a 
beaten 
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beaten path, it would have led him to a village, or 
at leaſt to a farm-houſe ; but fear made him inca- 
pable of reflection. He never thought of looking 
at the ſun; and after purſuing one path a little 
while, he turned without any reaſon into another, 
which for a moment he believed to be the right 
one. Once he was indeed in the right path, be- 
cauſe he found a branch of blackberries which 
he had left there, intending to take them home 
with him when turned back. Had he been 
a man, he would probably have continued in 
this road; but the reaſon of a little child is as 
weak as its body. He could not reaſon juſtly on 
account of his youth; and wanted his father's ad- 
vice to teach him how to think, as much as his 
5 ſtrong arm to ſupport a poor tired boy, whoſe legs 
= tottered under him. 
| More and more confuſed, he ſcrambled through 
thorns and briars at the glimpſe of a new path. 
In this ſtate of anxiety, the night came on. It 
grew darker and darker,, and as the day hut in, 
he began to, weep aloud. However, the moon 
ſoon was up; it was at the full, and enlightened 
the whole wood; but it only increaſed poor Char- 
les's terror. Whilſt it was dark the wood ap- 
peared all black, and he could not diſtinguiſh any 
particular thing to be afraid of; but the confined 
light of the nioon gave to the objects around him 
the ſtrangeſt appearance. At a little diſtance he 
fancied that he ſaw a little black man fitting, 
waving his head backwards and forwards, that 
then.a great white thing came out of a buſh; 
nay, that a death's head peeped through an oak, 
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and not far from it ſomething with horns and a 
long tail. In fact there were none of theſe things; 
he only ſaw buſhes, broken branches, and a white 
horſe; yet fear rendered his mind ſo weak, that 
he could not conſider tranquilly how fooliſh his 
conjectures were, nor had he ſufficient courage to 
approach to ſee the objects diſtinctly. 

At laſt he recollected his father's advice, and 
fell on his knees and prayed to God to have pity 
on him. Oh, my father, who art in Heaven, he 
ſobbed out, forſake not a poor loft child! Tears 
almoſt choaked him ; but he was ſoon rouſed by a 
ruſtling among the buſhes, and now indeed he 
really ſaw a tall black figure approach him, with 
a white cap on its head, and a milk white pigeon 
flying before it. He ſtarted up, but was fo weak 

that his legs ſunk under him, and he fell again 
on the ground; however, as he plainly ſaw it ad- 
vance nearer and nearer, fear gave him ſtrength, 

and ſereaming out he ſprang forward. —— The 
thing followed him, crying ſtop, ſtep; but he ran 
heedleſs]y on, and running againſt the root of a 


= tree he fell and was caught. 


be terror which ſeized him is not to be de- 
ſeribed; he neither heard nor ſaw any thing, and. 
his tongue ſtuck to the roof of his mouth when he 
attempted to utter a few half formed words. 
Notwithſtanding all this terror, the black mart 
was not ſuch a wicked thing as Charles ſuppoſed 
his hand, far from being as cold as ice, was warm, 


þ and preſſed him gently. Poor child, ſaid he, what 
"ia 
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67 73 
aileth thee} how cameſt thou here? and why 
art thou afraid of me ? 

The black man was obliged to repeat theſe 
queſtions ſeveral times before Charles had power 
to anſwer him. At laſt, gathering a little cou- 
rage, he aſked, with a trembling voice, who are 
you? I am, replied the black man, neither a ſpirit 
nor a thief, but the curate of a village not far off. 
Now the half dead Charles began to breathe 
again; and obſerving the figure his imagination 
had made ſo hideous, he faw in reality a clergy- 
man with a white wig. 


"Oy 


= The joy he felt may eaſily be conceived, for hs 
now hoped to find his way out of the wood, con- 
ducted by this friendly man; but recolleQing 
himſelf, he aſked, where is the white pigeon 
which flew before you ? A white pigeon, an{wer- 
ed he, I did not ſee one; where ſhould it come 
from at ſuch a late hour, when moſt birds are at 
rooft ? Fear has undoubtedly clouded your fight. 
While he was ſpeaking, Charles faw him rub a . 
white handkerchief arrofs his forchead, for he 
had been'walking faſt to haſten home, and had - 
taken off his hat to wipe his temples when 
Charles took his wig for a huge cap. Now that 

he was more at his eaſe he could reflect, and ſen- 

ſibly concluded, that fear had transformed that . 
very white handkerchief into a pigeon, 
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Glad to hear the ſound of his own voice, and tre 


to hold a man's hand, he began to relate how he qui 
dame into the wood, loſt himſelf, and what terri- 
ble things he had ſeen, adding, when I ſaw you ſaw 
coming, I thought—-l know not what I thought, dea 

I was fo terrified. And did you not tell your pa- ( 
rents, aſked the clergyman, that you were going you 
to walk in the wood? No, replied Charles. The you 
clergyman drew back a ſtep or two, aſtoniſhed, dent 
and let fall his hang, ſaying, thy father know no- tren 
thing of it hat an imprudent child thou art. not 
Such a young boy, who can have learned ſo little, C 
ſhould never have ventured out of the houſe with- C 
out leave. God put it into the hearts of men to Wi fad ut 
keep their children longer at home with them, can! 
than dogs keep their puppies, or hens their chick- beco 
ens becauſe a child is ſtill more helpleſs, has dents 
more to learn, and could not ſo readily find its they 
own food, or act properly, if not directed by a Wl fhink 
man who had lived a long time in the world. As dange 
vou grow taller, if you are a good boy, you will tbe c: 
grow wiſer, and learn from the example of your WW T! 
parents, and other men, how to take care of your- y p- 
ſelf, But now your parents know that you are He w 
ſo ignorant and helpleſs they will be very uneaſy. o an) 
Charles had forgotten every thing when he was e ev 
terrified almoſt out of his wits; but he began to WF /ion 
Cry again, as ſoon as he thought of his father aud detac 
mother, Be eaſy, ſaid Mr, Benſon, for that was arts « 
the name of the clergyman, I will ſend a meſſage Nad oft 
to them as ſoon as I reach home. Charles again Wd ro, 
ulh o 


recovered his 1 exe; and encouraged by the kind 
at 434 | treatment 


( 19 ) 


treatment he had met with, ventured to.aſk more 
queſtions. 

Charles, Dear Sir, where are all the things I 
ga juſt now ?—the little man in black the 
= death's head—the horns ? 


; Curate. I will explain the matter to you, Did 

p you not perceive that as ſoon as you imagined: > 
"I you had loſt yourſelf, you thought of all the acct» 
1 dents which could happen to a loſt child; you 
trembled, and could ſcarcely breathe; as it 
. notſo? 5 

I Charles. Yes, juſt ſo. 

A Curate, What you felt was fear. Fear is a 
o ſad thing, it makes people very fooliſh. They 
ny W can neither ſee clearly, nor hear diſtinctly, when it 


''a WS fbinking they have not ſtrength to avoid the real 

F danger, they make no effort, or run directly into 
ill tbe evils they ſhquld ſhun. | 

1 'This happened to a man who now lives in 

y pariſh, who was a foldier in America laſt war, 
are He was an idle boy, and never learned to think or 
fy. o any thing in a regular manner. Very hte in 
was he evening of a winter's day, his captain had oc- 
J to ; aſton to ſend him in a hurry, with ſome orders to 


and a detached troop, and he was obliged to croſs the 


nd ſkirts of one of the vaſt waſtes in America; He 


age ad often heard that the natives lurked in thickets, 2 
galn and role trembling along, expecting to ſee them 
cind uch out of every buſh. At laſt he actually 
nent | thought 


1 


becomes violent; and it ſeems as if all the acci- S. 
dents they thought of were juſt at hand: and 
its they often, indeed, have cauſe to be ſorry; for 


covering a mat with the ſkins of all th 


againſt his forehead, he prayed the Great Spirit to 


{ = ) 


thought he ſaw a body of the copper-coloured 
men, who inhabit thoſe trackleſs woods, coming 
towards him with menacing geſtures, loud ſhouts, 


© 2nd horrid yells, as he had heard deſcribed. Tho” 


9 all was ſtill, fave the ruſtling of the leaves, which 
= ſtrong wind whiſtled through, he imagined that 
they were cloſe at his heels, and ſpurring his 


horſe, it ſet off full ſpeed, till he let fall the reins ; 


endeavouring to catch them again, he fell over the 


horſe's head, and broke his leg by the fall. On 
the ground he remained a long time groaning, 
till his groans reached the ears_of one of thoſe 


men whom we Europeans with white complexions 


call ſayages; his heart, however, was humane; 


i k 5 the ſame blood warmed it which mounts to beau- 


tify a fair face. He held the foldier's head againſt | 
his boſom till he recovered his ſenſes, then took BE 


him on his ſhoulders, and carried him to 's ca- 
bin; for the terrified man had actually approached I 

one. He ſoon gathered ſome ſticks together, 
| lighted a fire, and brought him all the refreſhment 


the cabin afforded ; afterwards he made im a bed, 

goin ani- 
mals he had killed, Nor was this all; he ran 
fearleſsly to the fame common to ſeek for ſome Ml 
herbs, which he applied to his wound and bound 
up his leg. Every day did he hunt for food, and 
dreſs it for the enemy of his country ; and when 


he could limp along, carried him within fight of 


the camp, and preſſing his ſick brother's hand | 


take 


11 


take care of him, and conduct him ſafe to his own 
country. 
It was juſt the ſame in your caſe; you thought 
ſo long of the accidents you had heard of, that 
Ws you created them. Believe me, the little black 
; man, the death's head, and the reſt of the things 
W you have mentioned, were only branches of trees, 
which your terrified mind, like the ſoldier's, gave 
forms to, though in faCt no ſuch things were yigh. 
If you had not been terrified, and had always fol- 
lowed the ſame beaten path, you would certainly 
have found your way out of the wood, for it is 
not very extenſive: but fear made you wander 
fooliſhly from one path to another, without con- 
Wiidering what you ought to have done the mo- 
rent you diſcovered that you had loſt your way. 
Wt 1 had not met you, ſome unlucky accident 
Night, through this unreaſonable fear, have befal- 
en you, for you looked like a fool when I caught 
you. Charles now held the clergyman's hand 
ill faſter: and when you ſaw me, continued he, 
3 ow did you feel? 
£ Charles, I can ſcarcely tell you, Ttrembledia' 
W cry joint; tried to ſcream out for help, but my 
Won gue would not move, and when I attempted to 
I n, my legs bent under me. | 
Crate. What you felt was the paſſion of 
War, which is very uſeful to make men careful, 
ben directed by reaſon; but very hurtful to 
eak men and children, who have not ſufficient 
rength of mind to moderate it, and keep it 
ithin due bounds. I have heard- of men who 


have 
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n 
have ſuddenly dropped down dead with terror, 
or been ſeized with dreadful fits : and ſometimes 
it renders them fo fooliſh that they loſe all their 
ſenſes for a moment, and fly into the very danger 
they wiſh to avoid. 

My own experience taught me this. When I 
- was at the univerſity, the houſe in which I lived 
took fire. You may ſuppoſe that we were all 
terrifed, to ſee the flames burſting out at mid- 
night; but my preſence of mind ſoon returned; 
T haſtened to pack up my books and clothes, and 
- carried them to a place of ſafety, and returned to 
aſſiſt the reſt of the family. But the ſtudent who 
lodged in the next chamber to me was fo diſturb- 
ed by fear that he knew not what to do—loſt Clear, 
time in enquiring how the fire began, and com- hic 
plaining of the careleſſneſs of the ſervants: in Wa 
ſhort, he brought nothing out of his chamber but Hare 
an oi draught board; and if I had not exerted F 1 
myſelf, all his books would have been loſt, as well Protec 
his clothes, which I had not time to carry away. 
den, my child, you wiſh to live contented, and 
have ſuch a degree of preſence of mind as will 
enable you to be uſeful to your fellow creatures, 
guard againſt vain fears. 7 
Charles. But how am I to do it? Now the 
terror is over—I wonder at my fear; it is quite 
gone. | . | 
Curate. It is not poſſible to guard againſt all 
fear, or entirely baniſh the ſudden ſenſations 
which, in a certain degree, are uſeful, or God 
would not have planted them in our mind, but 
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try to moderate them by reflection, that they may 
not diſturb your reaſon and ſenſes; and only fear 
the danger) you really ſee, and not thoſe your fancy 
creates. You will ſoon ſucceed, if you think of- 
ten that many things have not happened as you 
feared they would, and that thoſe you could not 
avoid were not half ſo dreadful as you had repre- 
ſented to yourſelf in the firſt moment of fear. Vou 
ſhould try to think of the beſt method to avoid 
real danger, inſtead of giving way to fear, which 
creates imaginary difficulties, If you are good, 
and learn to think as you grow up, your mind 
will grow ftrong, and you will acquire true cou- 
nage, which in the hour of danger keeps the head 
= clear, and enables the mind to ſee the proper ſtep 
ich it ſhould: reſolutely take, undiſturbed by 
WT unneceſſary terror. When you can ttuſt in God, 
however, as you now truſt in me, you will have 
nothing to fear.—A child looks up to a man for 
1 protection—a man to God. 


CHAPTER 
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Vr S, there he is! my deareſt huſband.— me 
There comes our father, our dear father cried 
out the wife and children of the curate, who had 
expected him above an hour, and growing a little you 
uneaſy, came towards the wood to meet him. 7D 


His wife kiſſed his cheek, and two of the children 1ga 
caught his hand, while the little one, who could 1 
not ſpeak plain, embraced his knees. 1 

a They inſtantly aſked who that little boy was, WWF occ 
* whom he had brought home in his hand? He me 
informed them, in a few words, that he was a I h. 
child who, had rambled into the wood unknown ſam 
to his parents, and Joſt himſelf. At Ithe ſame I 
time requeſted his wife to walk home before them, whe 
and call on one of his poor pariſhioners, who lent 
would, for a mug of cyder, go to relieve Char- der. 
"les's parents from their anxiety, by aſſuring them WW lon 
that he was ſafe; he added, that he would follow BW ofcc 
her lowly with the children, becauſe the poor 8 whe 
- ſtray child was ſo fatigued he could not walk faſt. i in tl 
The tender mother, feeling for the afflicted pa- ſori 
rents, haſtened to the village, and ſent a peaſant give 
immediately with a meſſage to them. The cler- vc! 
gyman followed with his three children, who and 
tripped along before him, while he ſlackened his Gu⸗ 

| | C 
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pace that he might converſe with Charles, who 

could hardly drag one foot after the other. 
Curate. Were you pleaſed, my dear, to ſee 

my children run with ſo much joy to meet. and 


kiſs me ? 


Charl:s. O yes! If my father were now to 
meet us, I ſhould do fo too, I ſhould be fo glad. 

C urate. You would be glad, and why? 

Charles, Why? Sir, I do not underſtand 
you; he is very good to me, and loves me dearly ; 
how can I help being glad when I ſee him 

ſain | ? 

Curate. Do you know then what joy is? 
We feel it when ſomething agreeable ſuddenly 
occurs. My wife and children rejoiced to ſee 
me again, becauſe they lovg me, and know that 
J have their good at heart, and you would on the 
ſame account rejoice to ſee your parents.” 


But believe me, my dear child; thavigoen "16. 


44 


when it is too ſtrong, does as much harꝶm a N 


lent fear. It diſturbs the operations of the un- 


derſtanding to ſuch a degree, that a man i n 


longer directed by reaſon, and in this Confuſion 
often hurts himſelf. I have a ſiſter who fainted 
when ſhe heard that ſhe had gained a great prize 
in the lottery : and a peaſant in my pariſh, whoſe 
ſori came home ſuddenly from ſea, after he had 
given him up for loſt above five years, felt ſuch 
lively joy, that he ran like a madman down fairs, 
and miffing a ſtep, fell and ſnapt his ancle.——- 
Guard then againſt immoderate joy. , 
Charles, How am I to guard seg it? 


| O bene, 
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Curate. You muſt often think that the unex- 
pected good is never as great as we at firſt ima- 
gine, and that there is always ſomething ilagree= 
able attached to it. 

My ſiſter, for inſtance—her prize cauſed her 
much vexation. As ſoon as it was known that 
ſhe had been fo fortunate, all her relations flocked 
round; ſome borrowed money, and others re- 
ceived handſome preſents from her; yet few of 
them were ſatisſied; and after they had torment- 
ed her almoſt to death, they did not ſcruple to call 
her unfeeling and covetous. If ſhe had forcſcen 
all this care, or only conſidered a moment that 
riches never purchaſed content, ſhe would not 
have fainted through exceſs of joy. And as for 
the peaſant's fon, who returned ſo unexpectedly 
from ſea, he had been from ſhip to ſhip, and be- 
came a thief; ſo that after he came back he 
would neither work gor obey his father. If the 
unfortunate parent had thought of this, and re- 
preſented to himſelf that perhaps the fon, who had 
ſo long neglected to write to his old father, might 
not be an honeft man, he would not have been fo 
intoxicated with joy, nor have ſtepped fo heed- 
leſsly. | | 

They now approached the Curate's houſe, and 
the dog ſprang out to meet them, teſtifying his 
joy by a number of tricks and marks of fondneſs, 


till they all entered through the garden into the 
houſe, | 


CHAPTER 


e 
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CHAPTER -V; 


Tan E Curate's wife received her dear gueſts 
vergafettionately ; and afer informing them that 
ſhe had ſent the meſſage to Charles's parents, ſhe 
conducted them into the room in which ſhe had 
ſpread a table for ſupper. | 

It was a very frugal one. There waiter 
meat nor paſtry to be ſeen, a plate of cherries and 
ſoine bread and milk made the whole of the meal, 
But the healthy, kind faces which ſurrounded the 
table, made it appear much more pleaſant than 
Sir William's grand feaſt. 

Came children, let us eat and be merry, ſaid 
the good clergyman, we are in health, are hungry, 
and here is ſufficient to ſatisfy us; and; turning 


Wt to Charles, he added, you are with good, friendly 


people, and what more is neceſſary to make ys all 
happy? 
Charles ſeated himſelf, and eat with a oy, 2 — 
petite; and he grew ſtill more lively, when Mr. 
Benſon began a converſation which was entirely 
new to him. How, aſked he, have you nothing 
new to relate? His wife ſoon related that ſhe had 
read of a Lady, who when an acquaintance. vi- 
ſited her, and begged to ſee her jewels, and other 
precious things, ſent for her children, and ſaid, 
behold my treaſure ; theſe are dearer to me than 
*- it : all 


„ 


all the gold or jewels in the world. — George, 
the eldeſt ſon, told the little hiſtory of a man who 
had been ſhip-wrecked, and hearing all the crew 
lament the loſs of their goods, ſaid calmly, I have 
every thing with me, Henry, the youngeſt ſon, 
ſaid that he had read of a nobleman, who would 
i not give his daughter to a gentleman, who had 
| demanded her in marriage, before he had learned 
lf a mechanical trade. The little Caroline lifped 
cout ſomething about a young mouſe, who had not 
obeyed its mother, and went, contrary to her ad- 
vice, to play with the cat, who caught her and 
worried her to death. And the' curate entertain- 
ed the company with the hiſtory of a ghoſt, which 
beginning was very dreadful to hear, but 
of in the end excited a univerſal laugh, becauſe it 
Won appeared that it was only the«trick of ſome 
giddy young people, who wilhed to amuſe them 
ſclves by terrifying others. 
It was a cuſtom at the Curate's, that whoever "4 
ſupped with them, ſhould repeat ſomething to if 
amuſe the pany; and now came Charles's 
turn ; the Preſſed him, according to cuſtom, to 
tell them a . but as he could not recollect-t 
bie, he ſimply related how he had wandered out 
of the garden and loſt himſelf. As he was oblig- | 
ed; during the relation, to ſpeak ſometimes of his 
father and mother, they ſoon perceived that after 
uttering their names he became more ſad, and be- 
fore he concluded, tears ruſked into his eyes, and 
he aſked permiſſion to leave the room for a mo- 
ment. He was allowed to retirc, and not return- 
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ing ſoon, the Curate ſought all over the houſe and 
in the yard for him; but no Charles could he 
find. At laſt he diſcovered him behind the 
kitchen door, crying bitterly. 

Curate, What is the matter with my little 
gueſt ? 

Charles. Nothing at all. 

Curate, Something muſt ail you, or you would 
not cry. 

Charles. Ah! if I were with my. dear father 
and mother | | "#08 

Curate, You now feel, my child, forrow, or a 
violent and uneaſy deſire to ſee ſome abſent per- 
ſon, whom you love; I do not blame you for it, 
no one ought to be ſo dear to a good child às his 


parents; and he ſhould feel a little uneaſy when 


he is parted from them, But my dear child, if 
you would live contented, you muſt learn to mo- 
derate this as well as fear and joy, or you' will 


1 miſs many pleaſures. Do you think you can 
bring chem here by your longing and crying? 


| 1 | Certainly not; you know it is impoſſible. Of 
= what uſe is then this violent deſire, which makes 
you ſo very uncomfortable ?—Come, we are juſt 
ready to begin to play in the parlour, where you 
will find ſomething to amuſe you and make you 
laugh; but if you ſtill obſtinately indulge your 
uſeleſs longing, you will loſe, at leaſt, one plealant 
hour of your life. Come with me and be chear- 
ful ; your father and mother are well; before this 


time, they know that you are with thoſe who WII 


take care of you, therefore they are no longer 
uneaſy 


2 


(30) 
uneaſy on your account. To-morrow I will take 
you to them, then you may kiſs and talk to them 
as much as you pleaſe. 

Charles, No, no, leave me alone, let me cry 
here, I cannot play. 

Curate, Well; if you will cry, I cannot help 
you. 

He returned to the parlour, and they all came 
round him, aſking eagerly, where is he? what is 
the matter with poor Charles ? 

Carate; Behind the kitchen door, ſighing and 
crying after his father and mother, 

Poor boy, they all ſaid, in the ſame. breath, let 

us try to do ſomething for him. They ran out, 
aid taking him by the hand, they prayed him not 
to cry; but he cried ſtill more. They drew him 
into the parlour; but- he turned his face to the 

wall and continued to ſob. 
- Begin to play, children, faid the Curate, the 
evening 1s paſſing away; but they did not hear 
Him, they were ſo anxious to perſuade the little 
"Kxanper to leave off crying. So it happens, con- 
tmued he, when we long for any thing out of 
gur reach; we not only deprive ourſelves of much 
pleaſure; but by continuing to weep and Jament 
we diſturb the ſocial comfort of our friends. I 
have looked forward during the whole day to the 
pleaſure I ſhould enjoy this evening; — my wife 
and children have eagerly expected my return, 
'and this little boy deſtroys all; come, my dear, 
take the children to bed, and 1 will go to my 
chan 
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enquired where they were made ?—of what mas 


C5851 
chamber. He roſe, and they all prepared to fol- 
low kim,*quite diſappointed. | 
Charles now began to reflect, that it was very 
ungrateful and unbecoming to diſturb the plea- 
ſure of thoſe good people who had taken ſo much 
pains to amuſe him. Dear Sir, faid he, do nct 
go to bed, I will not cry any more, I will play, 
only ſtay a moment. Then all were alive again, 
and little Caroline kiſſed him, ſaying, he will be a 
good boy; that he will, — They ſoon brought their 
ſtools back, and ſeated themſelves round the table. 
Now, my dear, ſaid the Curate to his wife, 
which of the children has behaved beſt to day ? 
Henry ſmiled. Do you not fee, anſwered" ſhe, 
in the ſmile of the little blue-eyed boy, that is 
has been the moſt induſtrous, attentive child to- 
day. The Curate took him by the hand, and 
ſaid, while he kiſſe@ him and pinched his cheek, 
are you not contented fince you have this evening 
received ſuch praiſe? Do always your duty, my 
child, and you will ever find this ſweet latisfac= 
tion, However, I am going to procure” you 
another pleaſure ; you ſhall chooſe the. game you 
love beſt, and we will all play at it. — 
The play of the merchant, ſaid Henry, 
Goad children, ſaid the Curate, this evening let 
us play the pleaſant play of the merchant; I am the 
merchant; I have to fel] all ſorts of catables, beau- 
tiful clothes, books and natural curiofities z in 
ſhort, all that you wiſh for at a juſt price. Every 
one mult now aſk ſor ſomething. Tnen the Curate 


terial ? 


( 32 ) — 
terial? u ho made them che uſe they were 
of and how much they commonly coſt 
and whoever could not anſwer theſe queitions, 
or anſwered wrong, mult pay a forfeit: George, 
for inſtance, aſked for a hat; and he was queſ- 
tioned, who made it? — of what it was made ?— 
if there were more than one ſort of hats? and 
of what uſe they are to men, &c. 

This ever furniſhed ſomething to laugh at, and 
particularly when they drew out the forfeits. 
At laſt all were redeemed. Let us once more 
play, they all cried out. The Curate ſhook his 
head: I thought you would be more moderate 
in your pleaſures, and go to bed. But the chil- 
gren-begged and kiſſed their father's hands and 


till he ſaid, well, play once more, but 
you will ſoon ſee what will happen. 


They then began to play agaif, but not in ſuch a 
ſpirited manner as at firſt; and they were all ſoon 
weary. George began to yawn, Henry to rub 


his eyes; Charles was almoſt nodding with ſleep, 


and the little, Caroline began to cry and complain, 
to bed mama, will you go to bed ;—and George 
himſelf aſked, if they might ſoon leave off play- 
ing? Co it happens, ſaid the Curate, when we 
now not how to be moderate in our pleaſures ; 
vexation or diſguſt always follows. 
left off playing in time, you would have gone to 


| bed contented ; but you are now diffatisfied. 
| Thus ended the play, and all the children went. 


to bed. Caroline half crying for want of fleep, 


and the reſt weary and almoſt out of humour, 


4 


If you had - 
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| 'F E ARLY in the morning, every one was in 
3 motion in the Curate's houſe, and ſo full of ſpirits 
tat Charles could not remain in bed, though he 
Viſhed to have ſlept an hour or two longer, becauſe 
oe till felt weary after his long walk. He was 
child accuſtomed to neatneſs and order, ſo he 
alhed his face, .cleaned his teeth, and combed 
. his hair before he left his room. He then came 
; down ſtairs, and found them all dreſſed in the 
Wn oſt decent manner, ready to join in a ſhort 
4 drayer, which the Curate addreſſed to their hea- 
| enly Father; thanking him for the protection 
e had afforded them while they flept, and en- 
eating him to grant them food the enſuing day, 
nd ſenſe to do their duty. They then all ran on 
Nie common before the door till breakfaſt was 
Fady, and returned with an Nes to eat their 
N. read and milk. 

George left ſome milk in his baſon, and broke 
Wart of his bread into it, when Charles enquired 
4 hat he was going to do with it, he ſaid, I am 
: 4 oing to carry it to my dog Pompey, for tht poor 
Flow, has not had any breakfaſt yet. 

Then he took the milk to his little playfill 
Poppy; but they ſoon head him cry bitterly, and 
the family ran out te ſee what was the matter 
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with him. There ſtood poor George, diſſolved Ml 
in tears. They aſked him what had happened? 9 
Oh, anſwered he, my dog, my little dog, my good WWF + 
dog! Pompey is dead. They ſurrounded him f 
and joined in the lamentations. There lay the WW te 
poor dog George had been ſo fond of, that he 1 n 
always divided his meals with him; and no one ti 
could gueſs how he had been io ſuddenly depriv- * {c 
ed of life, till Charles ſaw ſome blood on his 4 
forehead, which led them to ſuppoſe that he had 
received an unlucky kick from an unruly horſe. e. 
The Curate ſpoke tenderly to him, and ſaid, g 
1 pity you, my dear George, for I know you 4 
were very fond of your little dog; but leave off WW i: 
erying, I will take care to procure you another n 
next week, All this ſignified nothing, George < 
continued to weep. Oh! my poor fellow, my | o 
dear Pompey | | a7 
The boy, ſaid the Curate, is very ſorrou ful. ec 


That which we feel when any thing difagreeable 1 ta 


happens, we call ſorrow. But it is miſery, when be 
men carry it ſo far that they like to indulge it. ec 
Sorrow does no goed, and if George ſhould al 8 ar 
for a whole year, my good dog]! my dear Pom- * 
pey! it will not bring him back. Nay, immo- fle 
gerate ſorrow will make him neglect his urs ! ſe 
and then he cannot expect much pleaſure in the ne 
evening. Come, Children, let us 89 into ell re 
garden to our buſineſs. : w 
Sir, "ſaid Charles, with a forrowful tone, wil cd 
pou not ſobn take me back to my father and mo u 
„ ther? | 2 5 ed 
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Yes, anſwered the Curate, only it is neceſſary 
that I work a little in the garden firſt, and tell 
the children what they ought to do, and viſit my 
ſick pariſhioners. For whoever would live con- 
tent, mind this, Charles, muſt diſpateh his buſi- 
neſs in an orderly manner. We never feel fa- 
tisſied with ourſelves when we always think of 
ſomething we ſhould do, and yet leave it un- 
done. 

Charles followed him, a little ſad, but when he 
came into the garden, his countenance ſoon be- 
gan to clear up. It was a chiming garden. 
There were not firs, yews or aloes, to be ſeen, 
it 1s true, nor the ſtatues and fountains which or- 
nament the gardens of the rich; but all was 
ſimple and uſeful, yet ſweetly pleaſant. The 
walls were hung with peaches and nectarines, 
and fine cherry, apple and pear trees were plant= 
ed in ſuch a manner as not to ſereen the vege- 
tables, which grew in great profuſion: peas, , 
beans, and various other uſeful plants, were plac- 
ed in beds to catch the ſun- beams, and currants- 
and gooſeberries grew near the walks. 

One part of the garden was reſerved ſep 
flowers; the-bee-hives were placed there, and A 
ſeat ſhaded with trees, around whoſe trunks Ho- 
ney-ſuckles and jaſinines twined, afforded a cool 
retreat at noon, and here thry retired” when it 
was too hot to work in the garden, Roſes bloom- 
ed on all fides, and a number of flowers ſprung 
up in ſucceſhon to perfume the air, and affords 
ed the Curate an opportunity to remark” the 


* wildon 
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v iſdom and goodneſs of God, diſplayed in the 
moſt minute wild flower, as well as in the nobler 
works of creation, animals, and men. 

Beyond the garden was a field; they entered 
through a little gate, and ſaw two cows feeding, 
a calf bounding near them, and ſome poultry, 


ſeeking for their own food, which gave a ſtill . 


more chearful appearance to the whole ſcene. 
The hen clucked to gather her chickens, and 
birds ſung in the hedge which encloſed the mea- 
dow; all was gay, and ſeemed to laugh with joy. 
Charles laughed too, and catching the Curate's 
hand, he ſaid, what a beautiful place this is! if 
my father and mother were here, I ſhould never 
with to leave it while 1 lived. 

Then the Curate gave each of the children 
their taſk; but George was ſo ſorrowful on ac- 
count of the death of his dog, that Henry good- 
naturedly offered ro pluck all the kidney- beans 
for his mother himſelf and the little Caroline 
had a bed given her to weed.” George, when he 
had nothing to do, cried ſtill more, and his father 
ſent him into the houſe, that he might not diſturb 
their pleaſure, lnce he would not try to employ 
or amule himſelf, After the Curate had looked 


oyer the garden, and plucked ſome ripe fruit for 


their ſupper, he returned to Charles, and led him 
to a ſeat, raiſed on a little EMINENCE which over- 
looked the whole garden. 

Lam very plad, faid he, to fee you ſo pleaſ- 
ed, but this place was not always as pleaſant as 
it is now. When I came here, about fourteen 

| years 


E 
years ago, it was full of weeds, briars and ſtones. 
came to be the curate of the village, and mar- 
ried my wife, becauſe I loved her with my 
whole heart; but ſhe had no fortune, and my 
curacy was not ſufficient to maintain us. This 
made me very uneaſy, and ſome months paſſed 
away in fruitleſs vexation. 

While I was in this wretched ſtate, a- rich 
old farmer came to viſit me, and ſoon obſerved 
my ſadneſs. Friend, ſaid he, why are you ſo 
troubled? how, anſwered J, can ſuch a+ poor 
man as I am be contented? You poor, replied 
he, you may reckon yourſelf worth above two 
thouſand pounds. You joke with me, ſaid I, 
if you will give me a hundred pounds, you ſhall 
have all I am worth in the world, and you would 
have a poor bargain. Very well, returned he, 
drawing a knife out of his pocket, and ſeizing 
my hand, he made a ſtroke, as if he meant to 
cut it off: Full of terror, I ſnatched it away. 
Give it to me, only give this little hand, I will 
let you have two hundred pounds for it, and 
leave you your left hand and all your goods. 
You cannot think, dear Charles, how much I 
was terrified by this demand: I ſtepped back, 
and looked full in the farmer's face. Do you 
perceive, ſaid he, Mr. Parſon, how rich you are! 
That ſingle limb only you would not ſell me 
for two hundred pounds. If I had attempted to 
cut off your head, you could not have been more 
eager to prevent me. Without joking, Mr. 
Parſon, a young man, in health, with a found 
mind 
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mind, and robuſt body, ought not to complain 
of poverty. See there, the hen, ſhe finds every 
where food for herſelf and chickens, and ſo do 
theſe pigeons. It is the fame with all animals; 
the raven, the owl, the fox, and even flies; they 
all have ſufficient induſtry to procure themſelves 
food; and why not man? Hold up your head, 
and inſtead of anxiety and weak complaints, think 
how you can better your ſituation ;—think of 
uſing your arms, and all will go well. God pre- 
ſerve you, Mr. Parſon ! next week I ſhall come 
again to ſee you. And fo he left me deep in 
thought, 
Sorrowful I lifted up my eyes from the ground, 
and diſcoyered a ſpider who had juſt caught a 
great fly in her web, and the whole web was 
full of the remains of dead flies. The ſpider, 
thought I, lives without care, ſhe procures her 
daily bread—then 1 ſprang angrily up,—and 
thou a man, exclaimed I, who canſt reflect, read 
and write, who haſt a vigorous arm, and inge- 
nious hands, with which fo many uſeful things 
have been made, and thou canſt not procure thy 
own ſubſiſtance 
From that moment .I turned all my thoughts 
to the main ſubject, to find fome work which | 
might maintain me. I paſſed the whole night 
without fleeping a wink, and ſleepleſs nights are 
particularly favourable to reflection; I could 
think of nothing elſe; it ſeemed to me as if my 
whole village was before me, My thoughts ran 
| oyer 
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over every corner, to ſearch or ſomething to do 
to maintain my family. 
Then this waſte place preſented itſelf to my 
mind ſuddenly, which you now fee a cultivated 
garden. Some years before, a houſe had ſtood 
on it, but the thatch caught fire, and it was ſoon 
burnt to the ground; and the inhabitants left it 
in ruins, and went to live ſome where elſe. The 
moment I thought of it, I could think oꝶ nothing 
but clearing away the rubbiſh. Yes, thought I, 
I could earn ſufficient to maiptain my wife and 
the coming infant, if I had money enough to 
build a little houſe on this waſte ground, which 
originally was ſtolen from the common. If the 
lord of the manor would give me leave, I ſhould 
be a contented man. 
This lucky thought pleaſed me, and I counted 
the bours till the good farmer came again. At 
laſt he came, and his firſt queſtion was, well, 
how are your, ſpirits now, have you thought of 
any thing ? Yes, replied I, all would go well 
if 1 could obtain leave to build a little houſe upon 
the common, and if I could borrow fome money, 
to add to the little I have, I ſhould ſoon be able 
to build a houſe, and buy a cow; and before 
my little one came into the world, I might rea- 
lonably hope to maintain it and its mother com- 
fortably. 
Leave all theſe cares to me, ſaid he, giving me 
his band, the place is yours, I will build the 
houte for you, becauſe I underſtand theſe matters 
better than you ſcholars, who have been poring 
| over 
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over books half your lives, and you may pay me 
by degrees, as you find it convenient. 
The grant was ſoon obtained, and while they 
Pere building the houſe, I worked hard every 
day to clear the place of ſtones, and grubbed up 
the briars. I laid the ſtones on one another, and 
made a kind of wall, plaiſtered with mud, to keep 
ii} out the cattle, that they might not ſpoil my gar- 
den. The rubbiſh and cinders I burnt to aſhes, 
and they made excellent manure for the ground. 
The next year I brought my wife cabbages, 
peas, beans, and ſallad; beſide many other things 
which already had grown in the garden; and I 
felt ſincere pleaſure when I could bring her 
ſomething which I had cultivated myſelf. My 
pariſhioners brought me ſlips and ſuckers, which 
1 planted with care, and you ſee what they are 
come to; nay, ſome of the young trees roſe from 
che kernels which I put into the ground after I 
had eaten the fruit. In that ſpot I ſowed hay 
ſeed and clover, and every year make hay enough 
_ to ſerve my cows, when I take them off the com- 
won; and they not only ſupply us with what 
milk we want, but ſufficient butter and cheeſe 
for the family. The flowers my wife got by de- 
grees, and my good friend the farmer gave me 
a ſwarm of bees. 
ly Thus paſſed two years, and my labour made 
_ me more healthy than ever; but in ſpite of all 
N this, I had my cares, I was in debt to ſome 
1 tradeſmen, who live in the next market town. 
One day, when the farmer viſited me, he expreſ. 
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| | (eq his ſatisfaction to ſee all ook ſo comfortable, 
and that my labour had been fo ſucceſsful. Now, 
bid he, I hope you have enough to live on. I 
= threw my eyes down on the ground, and faid no, 
Ss 1 am til] thirty pounds in debt. 

= Hearing this he grew angry, and ſtruck his 
coaken ſtaff on the floor, and ſaid, not enough to 
W live on, how comes that about? You have only 
need of food, clothes, and ſome books! Your 
garden and poultry would almoſt ſupply you with 
= ſufficient food: and the money you receive from 
W the curacy is ſurely enough to puchaſe clothes, 
books and other neceſlaries——lct me fee what 
you are in debt for? He was a reſpectable old 
man, ſo I could not be angry with him, though 
he hurt me when he ſpoke fo quick. 

I took out the bills; he mumbled over them. 
Silk for a gown, wine, coffee, ſoap, a glaſs for the 
parlour, china cups, &c,—I ſee how it is, 
added he, only the ſoap is a neceſſary, all theſe 
other ſuperfluities you could have lived comfor- 
1 tably without; or, at leaſt, have purchaſed ſome 
things at a cheaper rate, which would have an- 
wered your purpoſe quite as well. Where 
W's all this money to come from? Sir, if a man 
, cannot pay for coffee, he muſt drink milk ;. and 
$4 beer, inſtead of wine. Your wife ſhould have 
been contented with a cotton gown ; and china 
is quite unneceſſary. A glaſs for your wife to 
put her cap ſtraight by, would be ſufficient; I 
thought you had more ſenſe than to wiſh for 
ſuch a childiſh ornament in your parlour. Do 
7 | you 
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you ſee that raven, he has picked up a ſnail, and- is Go 
devouring it with pleaſure: Every day he pro- not 
cures ſufficient to ſatisfy his appetite, and lives tho 
without care or debts, for nature produces all that that 
he wants. But as ſoon as it ſhould come into his 1 as \ 
head, that the ſnails, mice, and bones of his na- \ 
tive country, and the wood he had ſeen grow, wit 
were all too mean for him; and if this fooliſh Bil and 
pride led him to ſell them, to purchaſe with the ¶ cou 
money the cinnamon, and mice of India, cer- fam 
tainly nature would not afford him ſufficient to and 
fatisfy his luxury; and he muſt foon be plunged e 
into a ſea of cares and debts. our 
I do not like thoſe people who hoard up their the 
money, after they have ſupplied the preſſing wants WW Naz 
of nature, not allowing themſelves any innocent get⸗ 
pleaſure ; but I likewiſe believe that men ought war 
firſt to be careful to ſecure neceſſaries, . ceſſ 
fore they think of ſuperfluities. The art oi vs t 
avoiding ſuperfluous expences, to be able to pro- ve 
cure neceſſaries, I call ceconomy, CEconomy ll allo 
cxconomy, dear Mr. Parſon, you have ſtill te ney 
learn, or elſe all your induſtry will. go for = F 
thing; care will ſtill purſue you; and do no Neve 
take amiſs what I am going ta ſay, you will on ba 
leave your poor children debts, and cheat Wo my 
| trades-people. Good day, Sir, do not take * ſom. 
fence at my well meant repramand. W gard 


FE muſt own this rough admonition hurt me f F iz c 
little; but when I coolly reflected, I could nol 
help acknowledging that the good farmer wa 


in the right, I conſidered within myſelf, whethel 
Gol 
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. God, who had taken ſuch care of the raven, had 
not been equally good to me, and ſoon ſaw, 
A though there were ſome things above my reach, 
chat I was ſurrounded by every neceſſary of life, 
as well as the raven, 
My ground afforded flax, my ſheep wool, and 
F with the help of a maid, who. milks the cows, 
and does the hardeſt part of the work, my wife 
could ſpin ſufficient of both to clothe the whole 
family. My dairy ſupplies us with milk, butter 
and cheeſe; my garden furniſhes all kinds of 
W vegetables; and poultry and pigs ſerve to vary 
our meals; inſtead of beer, we make cyder of 
the apples you ſee the trees are loaded with. 
Nay, I found I could ſpare ſome milk and ve- 
getables to my poor pariſhioners after our own 
wants were ſupplied. And whatever was ne- 
ceſlary beſides, the income of the curacy enabled 
us to purchaſe; I then propoſed to my wife that 
ve ſhould firſt provide food and clothes, and not 
ao ourſelves any ſuperfluities till we had mo- 
ey to ſpare, 
a a From that moment I diſmiſſed my cares, and 
never forgot my dear bought experience, After 
I had paid my debts, I ſaved enough to render 
it Mi my houſe neat and convenient, and even to buy 
e 1 oe furniture and books, beſides i improving my 
garden, and giving a little to the poor=——and 
me F iz all this I am indebted ta labour and economy. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER VI. 


\ Y HE N the Curate had finiſhed the laſt ſen- 
tence, he roſe, and ſaid, he was now obliged to 
viſit a ſick perſon, who wanted his advice. Do 
you wiſh to go with me, Charles? Yes anſwer- 
ed he, I ſhould like to go wherever you pleaſe, 
They then went out together, and ſoon came 
to a little thatched houſe. Ihe Curate knocked 
with his ſtick againſt the door; a woman opened 
it, and the moment ſhe ſaw him, began to wring 
her hands and cry, it is all over, it is all over 
but come in. 

She opened the chamber door—gracious God, 
what a dreadful fight! On the bed lay a man, 
whoſe mouth and noſe were almoſt eaten away 
by a cancer. On the foot of the bed ſat four 


burſt into tears, and cried, our poor father, ſee 
how he ſuffers! the Curate could not reſtrain 
his tears, he turned his face to the wall and wept, 
and Charles wept with him. 
wiped away his tears, he came towards the ſick 


find yourſelf, my pobr friend? 

As well as can be expected, replied he; | 

take care as much as poſſible not to be fretful; 

I am patient, and by the help of patience one 
F may 
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children, who, as ſoon as the Curate entered, | 


When he had oule 
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man, and ſaid in a ſoſtened voice, how do you | 
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may endure the greateſt pain. If I were impa- 
tient, and threw myſelf from one fide of the bed 
to the other, and quarrelled peeviſhly with my 
family, I ſhould ſoon be quite loſt. My pain 
would hecome more violent, my blood heated by 
impatience, and reſtleſs anxicty would increaſe 
the fury of my diſorder, and my wife and chil- 
dren, who have, without this, God knows, ſuf- 
ficient trouble, would no longer tenderly watch 
over me. But reſignation moderates every pang; 
and my wife and children, and neighbours pity, 
nurſe, and hearten me up. Patience can ſoften 
every pain. 
| You are right, my good friend, anſwered the 
f Curate, when we ſuffer we cannot do better 
ran moderate our impatience, and conceal our 
0 anguiſh. It is not the fault of the innocent peo- 
le who ſurround us, that we are afflicted ; 
hy then ſhould you make them ſuffer for it? 
I br by our ill-humour, drive them away, whom 
= uty does not compel to take care of us; how 
uch more grateful is it to be nurſed rather from 
motive of affection, than mere duty. Poor 
; an! you know not how ſincerely I pity you, 
ad with what ſatisfaction I viſit you; but TI 
1 nould have little compaſſion for you, and viſit 
ou with regret, if your painful ſtate only ex- 
ited murmurs and diſcontent.” God bleſs and 
upport you] continue to give proofs of yqut pa- 
[ence and fortitude, till death delivers you from 
all your miſery, and truſting in the mercy of your 
eavenly Father, you -compoſedly - cloſe your 
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eyes. The curate ſaid much more to comſort 
this poor ſick man, and affectionately ſqueezing 
his hand, flipped a piece of money into it and 
haſtened out of the cottage, becauſe he had heard 


advice. 


ſight ——A man with a pale dishgured coun- 
tenance, and livid lips, was lying groaning on a 
bed of half rotten ſtraw. Miſerably dirty tat- 
tered rags covered his body; but in ſuch a man- 
ner, that through the many holes and rents they 


could fee the form of a ſkeleton. He wiſhed to J 


ſpeak to the Curate, but a violent cough torment- 


ed him ſg, that he could not, till he had thrown Wi 
up great clots of blood from his lungs, Great 6 | 
God pity me! how I ſuffer ! he exclaimed, . 
lifting his fad eyes to Heaven, when the cough 1 
ceated for a moment, and fell back ſpent on his K 1 


wretched bed. 


The Curate ſaw his miſerable ſtate, and beg- 3» i 


—_ un; 


ged him to try to compoſe himſelf, ſince patience 
was the only remedy for ſuch violent pain, 


After a few minutes, he enquired what was 1 
b pra) 


the matter with him? à conſumption, anſwered i 
he, with a voice almoſt choked with ſobs. 
ZAnd how. did you fall into it? again caguicel 
the Curate. 
The fick man was ſilent for a moment, the 


collecting all his ſtrength to raiſe himſelf, be 
Salbe ; 


that another fick man ſtood in need of his 1 i 


Charles followed him, and they ſoon came to 1 
a hut, where they ſaw a till more dreadful 


IN 


d his 
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aached his teeth through anguifh, and roſe with 
uch difficulty. 

All chis miſery, ſaid he, in broken ſentences 
ad a low hollow voice, for his lungs were al- 
eady half gone, all this miſery I owe to my intem- 
erance. 


Some years ago, I unfortunately became ac- 
WW vainted with a number of idle diſſolute young 


ul en, and they taught me to drink. 
_ In the morning I drank drams, and in the 
* vening ſat at the ale-houſe till midnight, ſwal- 
27 . owing ſtrong beer. Thus I neglected my Work, 
y nd often, when I was half drunk, quarrelled and 
ful Wought with my neighbours, to whom I was 
wh bliged to give money to huſh it up; nay, one 
* 7 f them went to law with me, it coſt me a main 
aht of money, but to be ſure I uſed him very 
reat il 
i Il. Where could money come from, to pay for 
4 l this? 1 fold one piece of ground after another, 
Us y deep, cows, horſes, clothes; till every thing was 
bis E. dne —only for drink. And now ſee what I 
In become—a beggar.— Oh |——and through 
cl runkenneſs, and drunken broils, I am come to 
dme is ob, reverend Sir, here, preſſing his hand 
Wo his fide, here I feel it——and I am afraid even 
"i d pray to God to have mercy upon me, I have 
er 
| 1 een ſo wicked. 
| He would have (aid more, but a violent fit 
coughing which almoſt topped his breath, Ge 
es! prevented bim. He ſtruggled and fruggled for 
1 reath, till he had brought up a quantity of blood, 


d liphing piteouſly, caſt his eyes du his wretch- 
| | ed 


( 48 ) | 
ed bed. The Curate then ſaid to him, try to 


compoſe yourſelf, unhappy man, you experience 
the dreadful effects of intemperance. God has Wl 
given us an appetite to eat and drink, that we 
may never forget to refreſh and nouriſh our 
bodies; and if we only eat till our hunger was Wi 
fatisfied, and did not drink till we were thirſty, 8 
we {ſhould reliſh our food and preſerve our health 'F 


and ſtrength. But when we take. more than is Fs 
neceſſary, to pleaſe the palate, it all turns to L 5 
poiſon; we become indolent, and bad humours % Pa 
break out in naſty ſores, and at laſt corrupt the at f 
blood, ſtomach, lungs; and, by degrees, the ed al 
Whole body. Poverty and ſickneſs follow, and but 
extreme pain, which only ends in an untimely 218 
death. Is not this a truth, which I for ſome 8 Fond 
years have been repeating to. you without ef- _ 
fe ct? | rec 

O yes, too true, anſwered the ſick wretch, .“ 
but I did not believe you, becauſe I did not fall N chi 
ſick ſuddenly-—this dreadful cough came on by =. 
degrees, and my companions. perſuaded me it * ENS 


was only a cold, till I had no more money to Wl 
treat them with; then they left me to ſtarve 
alone, and remember when in want all you had Wi 
ſaid—yes, it was all trae—l now feel it—what 2 
fool I was, not to liſten to you, who had only 2 
my good at heart. You wiſh now, aſked the I 
Curate, that you had lived a different life? It 
racks me, anſwered the poor wretch, when 1 
think what a wicked life I have led. Gracious 
God! if I had obeyed thy commands, if 1 has 
ARE been 


( 49 ) 


Peen temperate, what a happy man ſhould I no- 
e, enjoying my health and the fortune my fa- 
er left me; —inſtead of that, I am lying here 
Wick and in miſery—a beggar |——Merciful God, 
ave pity on me! A flood of tears rolled down 
is pale cheeks, and the Curate and Charles felt 
Wboth ſhocked and affected. 

The Curate tried to comfort him, and promiſ- 
Wed to ſend him ſome broth ; after he had left him, 


7 
&t 


oi he turned to Charles and ſaid, if that poor wretch 
Ak ad repented ſooner, he might perhaps haveavoid- 
1. ed all this miſery, or at leaſt a great part of it, 
wy but now it is too late. It is a fearful thing to 
ly i put off repentance, till a man cannot ſhew by his 
5 4 conduct that he is aſhamed of his faults. This 


b. example ſhould warn all young people to cor- 


ed their faults as ſoon as their troubled conſci- 
ere. tus them they have done wrong, for even 


ch, f | 

-. child never does wrong without feeling un- 

by A aly, The Curate turned homewards, intend- 
1 Ing to go with Charles to his parents, after he 


had taken leave of the family. 


D CHAPTER 


8 rr ER VIII. 
Ee 
B | | be omp 
ETTY, a country woman, waited for them 1 
dat the door, to pay the Curate a ſmall ſum which I Bei 
he had lent her. He enquired how her farm C. 
now went on ? She looked him full in the face, | Be 
and faid, very ill. How fo? enquired the Cu- Cu; 
rate. f you 
Then the woman burſt into ones, and ſaid, If Bei 
am a miſerable creature, I have not had a peace- cor 
able hour fince I ſaw my brother-in-law's good if Cu: 
luck. Yes, he lives a fine life, he has built a Wo cat 
houſe, and bought, one year, the fine meadow by y Be: 
the church; the next, two more, almoſt as good ant 
hat can J purchaſe? nothing !—There ſit IN Cu. 
in the old farm, which my grand- mother left weil _ on: 
and ſo far from being able to build a houſe, ot 1 Be 
buy meadows, it will be well if I can keep 108% durch 
ther the little. furniture and the poor piece of iſ Cu 
ground my father gave me. But theſe things nh; 
will not laſt for ever. -I hope I ſhall live long o live 
enough to ſee my boaſting brother-in-law with Her y. 
beggar's wallet at his back ; I have known many ious 
fine folks, as proud as he, who were at Jaſt oblig- WJ) ing 
ed to leave their farms, aſhamed to ſhew their Mfrieve 
faces—tho” they had held their heads ſo high. Bu yo! 
I cannot gueſs where all the money comes from! ou n 


Lhe rogue muſt get ut by ſome ſtrange means; 
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co much could be earned by labour, why cannot 
earn it ? 1 never fit with my hands acroſs when 
Where is any thing to be done, 
Good woman, ſaid the Curate, are you ſick ?, 
Betty. God be praiſed, I have no ſickneſs to 
= omplain of. 
urate. And your huſband ? 

Betty, Nothing ails him. 

Curate. And your children? 

Betty. As gay as larks. 

Curate. How are your poultry, and the reſt 
f your live ſtock ? 

Betty. Why I cannot fay I have much reaſon 
o complain of them this year. 

Curate. And you have ſomething wholeſome 
o eat and drink every day, I ſuppoſe ? 


t af 

by Beth. Yes, I never knew what it was to 
ood ant a meal. 

it I Crate. And yet you call yourſelf a wretched 


oman ? 
Beth. Yes. 
ourchaſe a held ? 


Curate, I now ſee clearly, that you are an 


Can I build a houſe ? Canl 


ings nhappy woman. You are well, have ſufficient 
ons o live on, and have every thing neceſſary to ren- 
th a er your life comfortable; but you indulge a vi- 
zany WF ious paſſion— Envy; which prevents your en- 
lig- 070g the bleflings you poſſeſs, and makes you 


grieve and pine for thoſe which Heaven has given 
o your neighbours. Poor woman! as long as 
ou nouriſh envy, you will eat bitter bread, and 
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nJoy none of ths comforts within your reach# 


„ 

Look at yourſelf in the glaſs, you had formerly a 
ruddy freſh colour, and now you are grown quite bs 
fallow: Envy is the cauſe of this change, it has 
turned the red to yellow. And at night, I Kno 
you have not any reſt, by your ſunk eves—Envy if 
keeps you awake. But what is worſe than all, 
envy has ſo miſled you, that you have told lies of 
an innocent man, who never did you any barm.— i 
What horrid wickedneſs! Recollect yourſelf, + 
you have called him a rogue; yet I know, that 
there is not an honeſter man in the whole vil- 
lage. He has only to thank his conſtant induſ- 
try and prudence for thriving ſo well in the 
world. What, do you call that friendly man a F 
rogue? who was ſo kind to you, when your huſ-f 
band was fick at harveſt-time, ſome years ago: 1 
he then worked hard to fave your wheat, with- 
out expecting any reward. 
The woman began to cry, ſhe wiſhed to excuſe 
herſelf, but the Curate interrupted her, ſaying, ; | 
is it poſſible to call a man ſo good, ſo honeſt, and 
ſo friendly, a rogue? You allo deprive yourſel' 
of all your comfort and pleaſure, health and ſleep, if 
and render yourſelf old and ugly before your time. 
Conſider a moment, how fooliſh you muſt be, 
and that envy is a hideous vice. 
The woman perceived now that ſhe was envi- 1 
ous, the hung down her head, thanked the Cu- 
rate for his counſel, and went away, | 
Charles now took leave of this kind family;fi 
andthe Curate reached his hat and ſtick to accom- 


pany him; but a bird that hung in the window 
made 


made ſuch a diſmal noiſe, running from one ſide 


y af 
ute bo of the cage to the cther, that he ſtopped a mo- 
has ment, and looking into the drawer of the cage, 
LOW found that the poor bird had not one grain of 
nvy WT (ced left, nor any water, It was a bird George 
all, bad caught, when it fell from its neſt and hurt 
s of WF its wing, and ever ſince he had been very for] of 
— it; but he was fo taken up this morning with la- 
elf, menting the death of Pompey, that he had quite 
that forgotten his lark. The Curate was diſpleaſed, 
vi- 2nd called George, bidding him look at his 
u- bird; he added, ſee the effects of immoderate 
the ſorrow ; if I had not obſerved the poor lark, it 
n would have died with hunger this night; and in 
uſ- WS the morning we ſhould have had a freſh cauſe of 
20 ſorrow, only becauſe you neglected your duty. 
th- George fed the bird, while the Curate and. 
Charles went out through the garden gate, 
uſe | 
ng, f1 
and] 
EP, 4 


me. 


be, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ta E Y ſoon came to the wood where Char- | 
les had loſt himſelf the day before, and to the bs 


place where he thought he had ſeen ſpirits,. Char- the 
les could not help laughing, when he ſaw and ſupp 
touched the buſhes and branches which had raiſ. ſoon 
ed ſuch terror in his mind. Stop little man, ſaid ſhee 
he to a buſh, which the wind had made nod the WWF wit! 
evening before, and propping it up, I will teach in tl 
thee to frighten people again. Th. 
But Sir, aſked he, are there no ghoſts? I be- 7001 
lieve not, anſwered the Curate; I have lived WW nex 
ſome years in the world, and walk in the dark at WW bau 
all hours, and yet I have never ſeen one. Many I 
people will ſay that they have, and I will tell you WW rits 
dow it happens. Sometimes people ſee ſomething peo 
when it is almoſt dark, it frightens them, and fear WW Þav 
makes thein take it for a ghoſt ; then they ſtart WW for 
and ſcream, and tell what a frightful ſpirit they of, 
have ſeen. If you had not returned to the wood Pea 
to-day, and examined the things which cauſed | hay 
you ſuch terror, you would have had ſome dread- pla 
ful ſtories to relate; and you might poſitively ( 
have declared that they were true, Sometimes liey 
fooliſh people play malicious tricks to diſturb cer 
their acquaintance. I have heard of many of roc 
the 


theſe tricks, I will mention one. 
. | 
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Three officers came, ſome years ago, to an inn, 


and were conducted into the beſt room. Soon 


after their ſuperior officer came, and they were 
obliged to give up the room to him. This vexed 
them, and they conſulted together how they ſhould 
play him a trick. As ſoon as he was aſleep, they 
came into his chamber, with ſheets wrapped 
around them, and danced about his bed. That 
the General was alarmed at firſt, you may eaſily 
ſuppoſe ; but he had great preſence of mind, and- 
ſoon gueſſed the trick, and filently pulling up the 
ſheet, he lid out of bed, covering himſelf with it, 
without having been perceived.by them, and joined: 
in the dance. What, what! four white things! 
The officers were frightened, haſtened out of the 
room without further conſideration, and the 
next morning declared that the houſe Was 
haunted. | 
It is thus, my dear Charles, that ſtories of ſpi- 
rits and haunted houſes gain belief; either the 
people did not ſee clearly, through fear, or others 
have deceived them. When at night you ſee 
ſomething, which you do not £now what to make 
of, advance with courage t- it, and look more 
nearly at it, and you will always find, that you 
have deceived | yourſelf, or that ſome one has 
played you a trick. 


Charles ſhook his head, as if he could not be- 


lieve him, and ſaid, I will tell you a ſtory that is 
certainly true. Our old maid ſits ſometimes in a 
room till eleven or twelve o'clock :zZone night 
there came a little white man, not bigger than 1 

| am, 
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am, into the room, and continually made a motion 
with bis hand. The maid, who had been told 
how ſhe ought to behave to ſuch a ſpirit, ſhould Wl 
ſhe chance to meet with it, followed it. Then * as we 
the ſpirit led her into the cellar, gave her a ſpade, Nas: 
and ſaid, dig in this place, but obſerve, you muſt Numb 
not ſpeak a ſingle word. She dug, and found Wl place: 
a great braſs kettle full of gold. She went to MWc:the: 
ſeize it, crying out, what a heap of gold! Then to be 
the heard a violent noiſe, and it all vaniſhed.— ſay, 
What think you of this, Sir? did the maid not place 
ſee clearly, or did ſome one play her a trick ? had « 
In this caſe, anſwered the Curate, it was neither anoth 
the one nor the other ; but the old maid has told our t 
you a Le, to divert you; ſhe knew it was not WW thou; 
true, There are many people who amuſe them- W wall, 
elves with inventing ſuch ſtories, and telling a wi 
them to children and fooliſh creatures, who are 


fell v 
idle, and glad to catch hold of any fooliſh tory. 
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Will you not give ſomething to a poor man, 
cried a voice (from behind an oak) which inter- 
rupted their diſcourſe, The Curate and Charles 
looked round, to ſee from whence the voice came, 
and ſaw. a miſerable beggar, who had loſt his 
right arm, and with the left held his hat out to 
receive Charity, The Curate was! moved, and 
gave him a penny; and Charles threw a. Half. 
penny into the hat. WE =; 

= How came you to loſe your arm? ſaid the 
Curate. | 
$ | 


3% - 5d 


The beggar roſe with ſome trouble, and an- 
Wwered, if you will permit me to walk a little way 
ith you, I will tell you. I came into the world 
as well formed as you; but when I was a child I 
Vas a fooliſh raſh creature. I did nothing but 
limb and ſcramble up trees and dangerous 
places, only for the ſake of climbing. My 
Wfather and mother were always defiring me 
to be careful. Child, child, my mother would 
Way, pray do not climb up ſuch dangerous 
places. But I did not mind what they ſaid; if J 
had obeyed my good parents, I ſhould now be 
another kind of a man. One day I ſaw under 
our thatch a ſwallow's neſt. I will ſoon have that, 
thought I, and I raiſed a great ladder againſt the 
wall, and ſtepped from 1t on a rotten board over 
a window. Crack, crack went the board, and I 
fell with it to the ground, and broke my poor arm 
—my right arm! My father and mother wept, 
and ran for a ſurgeon to ſet it, but before they 
could find him it was terribly ſwelled. He tor- 
mented me above three weeks, drawing one ſplin- 
ter out after another. Ar laſt the whole arm wag 
black—black as a coal; and nothing could ſave 
it, it muſt be cut off. It was a dreadful opera- 
nion; and afterwards they took a red hot iron, 
and held it to the part, to ſtop the blood. 80 J 
became a cripple! My father loved me, and 
when he died left me all the money he had 
pinched himſelf to ſave for me. But as I could 
not work I ſoon ſpent it, and cow4 mult live on 
what I beg from charitable people. My brothers, 
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comfortable livelihood, for they have arms, while 


who received nothing from my father, earn a 


Fam wretched, and often ſick through hunger 7 


and cold. Truly, Sir, ſound limbs are of more i | 


value than gold. | 
+ The Curate tried to comfort him; be not 
troubled, poor man, ſaid he; if you are an honeſt 1 l 
man, and bear your infirmity with patience, and MW 
hart no one, you will always find charitable peo- Ml 
ple who will have compaſſion on you. Believe 
me, you will never come to want. 

Very well, anſwered the man,—but Sir, if I 
could only be of ſome uſe! I eat the bread of MW 
idlenefs—is it not dreadful for me to ſee all men 
working for one another, and that I alone muſt 
be a burden to them? I often wiſh to die, that 
I might no more be pointed at as a miſerable 
Creature. | 

The Curate gave him ſixpence, and bid him 
call ſometimes at his houſe, and if he was ſober 


pl 


and honeſt, he would try to find him ſome em- ö 
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CHAPTER X. 


* 


Wu ILE they were converſing in this 
manner they heard the ſound of coach wheels. 
Curioſity led Charles to advance a few ſteps be- 
fore them, and he ſaw it peep from behind the 
buſhes.— Is it poſſible !* yes, indeed, indeed 
Sir, Sir, here comes my dear father and mother 
cried he, running towards the coach. The coach; 
man ſtopped, he flew like the wind, and threw 
his arms firſt round his father's neck, then his 
mother's, and could only bring out, dear father 
dear mother] His parents were alſo almoſt melted 
into tears, and held their loſt ſon in their arms a few 
minutes: without ſpeaking a word. At laſt the 
father-broke ſilence, and aſked, had you no com- 
panion with you? A companion, anſwered Char- 


les, O yes, there he is; ſcarcely had he fimiſhed 


theſe words before he ſprung out of the carriage, | 


caught the Curate's hand, led him to his father, 
and faid, this is the good. man who yeſterday ſav=- 
ed 8 life. | 

r. Jones ſtepped out, and taking t 
rate's wanker: ſaid, as he ſhook it; dear Sir 
ſhall I thank you for all you hav done for my 
poor Joſt boy? Pray come into the coach, and 
ſpeak to my wifs; we came this way to meet 


you, 
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you, and ſpare you part of your walk, and now 
we will carry you home. - advan 
As ſoon as the Curate was ſeated, drive on, there 
cried Charles to the coachman. But the Curate WW M: 
ſaid, be not in ſuch haſte, my young friend, I muſt other 
make that poor man known to your father. He L 
beckoned to him, and related in a few words his 
hiſtory. Mr. Jones was moved with compaſſion, nioun 
and threw half a crown into the poor man's hat, a nar 
and his wife followed his example. The miſer- were 
able creature's eyes ſparkled with joy —and he ed N 
almoſt bowed to the ground as he drew back; at two 
the ſame time Mr. Jones ſqueezed the Curate's other 
hand, and thanked him for having procured him M 
the pleaſure of making glad a poor man's heart. callec 
As they drove along, Charles was deſired to dowr 
relate what had happened to him the day before; ſpeec 
and, he repeated again and again, how kindly he his ſt 
had been treated by the Curate and his family. W him. 
Mr. Jones and his wife became more and more WW and 
ettached to this good family the longer they liſ= be 
tened to Charles, and eagerly wiſhed to ſee them ade 
all together. They deſired the coachman to that 
drive faſter, and away they went full ſpezd, throw- Mr. 
ing up the duſt, and rattling over the-gravel, and mor 
ſplaſhing through the little brooks which ran my « 
acroſs the road. Now they entered a narrow Nic! 
rocky road, yet Charles was very unwilling to let rate 
the horſes {lacken their pace, though the way was all th 
fo rough. But could he have foreſeen the diſa . buſt! 
greeable accident which awaited them in the mar- lee t 
row lane, he would have withed to have gone a 
; mile 
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mile round to have avoided it; for they had hardly 

advanced an hundred yards before they met ano- 

ther coach. | 

Make way ! cried John, the driver of the 
other coach. Fool, replied Nicholas, Mr. Jones's 
coachman, how would you have me make way ? 
Do you not ſee the rock on one fide, and the 
mountain on the other? Why did you enter ſuch 
a narrow rough road? aſked John. And if you 
were ſo well acquainted with it, ſneeringly retort- 
ed Nicholas, why did you venture? Then the 
two coachmen [Began to curſe ahd ſwear at each 
other, 1n a mo &e2ful manner. 

Mr, Gruff, the man who fat*n the other coachy 
called out to his coachman, knock he raſcal 
down, if he will not clear the way. This brotar 
ſpeech rouſed Mr. Jones's anger, he ſnatched at 
his ſtick, nor could his wife or the Curate detain 
him. Mr. Gruff jumped out at the fame time; 
and they advanced angrily toward each other. 
| i he coachmen ſprang from their ſeats, threw 
| aſide their whips, and began to fight ſo furiouſly, 
that the blood ſoon ſtreamed from their heads. 
Mr. Jones and Gruff raiſed their voices more and 
more, Mrs. Jones called out, for God's*ſake, 
my dear, come back! Charles could only ſay, 
Nicholas, Nicholas, pray make it up | The Cu- 
rate tried to ſoften matters by good words; but 
all this was of no uſe. There was a dreadful 
buſtle, and the Curate expected every inſtant to 
ſee the two gentlemen proceed to blows, as well 


as the coachmen. 3 
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At laſt Mr. Jones recollected himſelf; — he 
ſtretched out his hand in a friendly manner, ſay- 
ing, I beg your pardon, Sir, I am too haſty. 

Ar. Gruß. What then-——what then——why 
are you ſo haſty ? 
Mr. Tones. It is very fooliſh to be ſo, and if 


we do not moderate our anger, we may, in the 


heat of diſpute, forget ourſelves, and fall on each 
other like wild animals, or like thoſe two men. 

Ar. Gruff. It might happen——but perhaps 
you think that I am afraid of you ? 

Mr. Jones. No; but would you be fo cruel 
— to ſtrike an innocent ma-. 

Ar. Gruff. E he provoked me, what would 
you — do f 

. Jones. And if you had beaten me till 


| 1 I could « longer ſtand, would that have moved 


my coach one inch out of the way? 
Mr. Gruff. No, to be ſure; who ever thought 
of 1 a thing ? 

r. Tones, Would it not have been more 
3 if I had ordered the coachman to 
back his horſes till he made room for yours to 
paſs ? L 

Hr. Gruß. Les, if you would do that. 

Mr. Jones. I will do it with pleaſure. 

Mr. Gruß. Why did you not do it at firſt ? 

Ar. Jones. I ſhould have done it very rea- 
dily if your coachman, and excuſe me, Sir, if You 
had uſed different words. 

Mr. Gruff was ſoftened by.this frank treat- 
ment, he took his offered hand, ſaying, forgive 


683 
1c me, Sir, I feel that I have been very unreaſon- 
'- WF able and rude! I am the cauſe of all—-my vi- 
olence encouraged my coachman, I ought not 
„80 have ſuffered him to uſe ſuch groſs language. 


The Curate was very glad to fee that this dif- 
agreeable affair had taken ſuch an unexpected 
turn. He caught Mrs. Jones's hand, and ſaid, 
how noble it is when a man can moderate his 
anger! How beautiful is forbearance ! A vi- 
olent enemy has often been ſo touched by it, as 
to become ever after a firm friend; what dig- 
nity has this ſelf- command given to your huſ- 
band's appearance, my heart begins to warm to 
him. 

While all this paſſed, the coachmen were on 
the ground fighting like two bull-dogs. My 
dear Sirs, ſaid the Curate, we have no time to 
loſe, let us part theſe mad men, or we ſhall never 
be able to purſue our way. 

They ran to the furious coachmen, but they 
were fo covered with blood and mud, that they 
could not diſtinguiſh the colour of their coats. 
They called to them, but anger is deaf, they for- 
got every thing in their fury —and all attempts 
to ſeparate them only rendered them more vio- 
lent. At laſt, John's eye met his maſter's, and 
he would have diſengaged himſelf, but Nicholas 
flung him ſo unmercifully down again, that his 
head ftruck againſt one of the wheels of the 
coach, and he remained motionleſs on the ground, 
Now when John could no longer reſiſt him, 
Nicholas firſt came to himſelf; he grew calm 
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in a moment, and would have raiſed John, but 
there appeared no more life in him; his face 
was as pale as death, and his head fell on his 
ſhoulder.. Nicholas ſhook him gently, crying 
out at the ſame time, John, John, canſt thou not 
hear me ? but John anſwered not a word. He 
then leaped up, ſtruck his bloody hands violently 
againſt both ſides of his own head, and ſcreamed 
out in an agony— God be merciful to me, 
what have I done! What a fury I have been 
in—-I have, I have killed thee, John, my old 
friend John! 

They were all terrified by theſe lamentations, 
and” ſurrounding poor John, joined in them. 
The Curate had moſt preſence of mind, and re- 
ſolution. What fignifies all this ſorrow and 
compaſſion, ſaid he let us ſee how we can help 
the man. He bid Charles bring a little water 
in his hat, from a ſmall ſtream which ran among 
the rock, and Mrs. Jones held her ſmelling bottle 
to the poor man's noſe, while the Curate rubbed 
his temples till there was ſome appearance of 
returning life. They all ſtood ſilent, eagerly 
watching over him, and joy appeared in every 
face when he again opened his eyes. Nicholas 
was almoſt frantic with delight, he ſqueezed 
John's hand, begged him to forgive him, and 
tried again to help him up. But John was ſo 
weak that his legs could not ſupport him; he 
tottered, and would have fallen, if Nicholas had 
not held him up. | 
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9 Now what was to be done? Mr. Gruff had 
Wot a man to drive him, nor Nicholas any one 
| P affiſt him to back the horſes. They all ſtood 
7 wenting a quarter of an hour, and could not 
i ink of any means to go forward. At laſt the 
WL urate ſaid, if we do not find an expedient, we 
Whuſt paſs the night here, and perhaps this poor 
an may loſe his life by our delay. Come, let 
not trifle away any more time, one of the 
oaches muſt firſt be drawn back, which ſhall it 
a be ?—Mine, mine, cried out Mr. Jones and Mr. 
J ruff, in the ſame breath. They would both 
N pladly have had the merit of yielding firſt. The 
WC urate conſidered a moment, and then obſerved 
hat out of reſpect to the lady, who was not to 
blame, it appeared moſt reaſonable that Mr. 
WGruff's coach ſhould be backed to let them 
| haſten home, and then Nicholas might return to 
pſiſt Mr. Gruff. But what can I do alone with 
ohn, anſwered he in a compaſſionate tone; ſup- 
oſe he ſhould faint again with loſs of blood 
| know of no other way, interrupted the Curate, 
han to take him in Mr, Jones's coach to my 
houſe; and I will take care of him till beg ö 
ectly well. 


ght, ſubmit to the greateſt inconvenience: firſt 
hey brought John, all covered with mud and 
400d, o ſeat him in Mr. Jones's coach; and the 
-urate ſaid to Nicholas, with ſome indignation, 
s he helped to lift him in Behold the fruits of 


And now muſt the people, who an hour be- 
ore would not yield a foot of their pretended: 
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anger! When men give themſelves up to anger, 
they act fooliſhly, and know no longer what they 
are about; and, after the fit of anger is oyer, they 
ſorely repent of their folly, as you do now. 
Nicholas drew the coach back with great dif- 
feulty, large drops of ſweat ran down his cheeks, 
he was ſo fatigued, though they all aſſiſted him, 
except Mrs. Jones and Charles, for they ſat in 
the coach, and ſupported John. 
borious buſineſs, Nicholas mounted his box and 
drove ſlowly and mournfully forward. 

Mr. Gruff followed them with his eyes till 
they were out of fight, and would willingly have 
accompanied them; but he was obliged to ſtay 
and watch his horſes till Nicholas came back, 
Poor man, the time ſeemed to him very long ; 


ſervant; he might have amuſed himſelf, but he 


and how little his anger muſt have made him 
Jock in the ſtrangers eyes, 


could think of nothing but his fooliſh conduct, 


CHAPTER 
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After this la- 


he remained alone two hours in the place of his iſ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Mx an time Mr. Jones and his company 
advanced towards the village where the Curate 
lived, But they were continually terriſied; for 
John fainted ſeveral times, falling firſt on one, 
then on another, 

It may eaſily be ſuppoſed what naſty figures 


1 they all appeared, covered with mud and blood; 
ay but they would willingly have borne all this, if 
ck, John had been better : but he grew worſe, and 
& 3 WW worſe, and they were dreadfully afraid that he 
1 would die in the coach before they reached the 


Curate's houſe. They every moment looked out 
of the window, to ſee if they could ſee the ſteeple 
riſing out of the trees; and bid Nicholas drive 
as faſt as poſſible to eaſe them of their fears; but 
the coach road was three or four miles round. 
Nicholas did all he could to haſten forward; 
yet, they were an hour on the road, and their ap- 
prehenſions made it appear as long as four or 
five. 

When at laſt they arrived at the door, their 
firſt care was about John. They wiſhed to lead 
him into the houſe, but the motion was too much 
for him, and he ſunk ſenſeleſs into the arms of: 
the Curate, who praytd ſome countrymen, whom 
| | curioſity 
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curiofity had gathered round the coach, to aſſiſt 
in carrying him into the houſe. 5 
It is eaſy to ſuppoſe the terror this ſight raiſed WM 
in the family. Mrs. Benſon looked at her huſ- Wſ 
band, when ſhe ſaw them bring in a ſtranger, 55 
who ſeemed to be dead. The children cried, - WM 
Mr. Jones and his wife ſtood mute,—and the 
Curate himſelf walked in an agitated manner once 
or twice up and down the chamber, At laſt he 
ſaid, let one inſtantly go for Mr. Smith, the ſur- W 
geon. George ſtarted up immediately, and ran 
down ſtairs. How tedious did the quarter of an 
hour appear. They went every moment to the 
window, to ſee if he was coming ; and from the 
window to John ; felt his pulſe, rubbed his tem- 
ples, held vinegar to bis noſe; but all would not 
do; he did not open his eyes. He is dead, cried $ 
the Curate's wife; he is dead, cried Mrs. 
Jones; yes, yes, he is dead, ſaid the children after 
them, and they all began to weep. 
The Curate himſelf was alarmed ; he walked 
ſometimes quick, ſometimes flow, up and down 
the room, looked earneſtly out of the window, 
then returning to John, would ſoon leave him 
with a ſigh, and yet come back again. In one 
of his walks, he turned on Nicholas, who ſtood {too 
ſtupid with grief in a dark corner. What do you bre: 
do here, aſked he, I thought you were returned and 

long ago to Mr. Gruff? I could not go, re- a 
plied he, if it was to ſave my life, till J know J 
what (10 
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what will become of John. They all tried to 
W perſuade him; but he could only anſwer, that he 
could not leave that place till he knew what 
would become of John, While they were diſ- 
puting, Mr. Smith, the ſurgeon, entered. They 
all flocked round him, eager to hear if he thought 
the poor man had any life in him. 

We ſhall ſee, we ſhall ſee, faid he, and made 


approached the bed, took a fine feather out of the 


the feather moved. 
he breathes; 

open a vein. 
flowed. 


He lives ſtill, cried. he, ſee 
but let us ſtrip off his clothes, and 

He opened one, and the blood 
A moment after he breathed with more 
force, opened his eyes, and looked round with a 
ſtare of wild aſtoniſhment—where—where am 


| cried Nicholas, ſurely you know me again, dear 
John ? John groaned, and ſhut his eyes. The 
ſurgeon examined his head; they all had their 
eyes fixed on him, but he remained filent, till Mr, 
Jones aſked, is there any hope? Then every one 


were faſtened on the ſurgeon's face, while he 
{ſtood with his mouth open, almoſt afraid to 
breathe——Yes, ſaid the ſurgeon, there is hope, 
and if nothing unexpected happens, he may be 
ale to return to his maſter in a few days. 

They all rejoiced, when they heard this news. 
God be thanked * ! cried Nicholas, for ſuch good 


hopes 


them relate in a few words the ſad accident; he 


pillow, and held it to John's noſe; the down on 


I? faid he, with a weak voice. By me, by me! 


joined in the enquiry but Nicholas, and his eyes 
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hopes; now I am happy, and ſh. 
heart and drive Mr. Gruff home. 


tient. 


hope. Oh what a charming thirs is Hope 
How ſatisfied we are, whe 
fituation, we car look for - 


which ſtill awaits us 
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20 witha light 4 : 
He went, 


and found Mr. Gruft very uneaſy and impa- 4 


After John was placed comfortably in bed, the 
Curate defired the children to be very quiet; we >: | 
may now all be content, ſaid he, ſ. e there is 


n any vexations BY 
ſomething good 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Er now grew late in the evening, and the Cu- 
ee with reaſon, ſuppoſed that his gueſts muſt by 
Ihis time be very hungry. He req eſted his 
| wife to let them quickly have ſomething to eat; 
his was ſoon done, ſhe brought out all that her 
Pantry contained. It was not much; but ell was 
good of its kind, and produced with fuch neat- 
ieſs and order, that the whole comp: y ſat down 
ith a ſharp appetite, and would have enjoyed 
heir meal if they had not been interrupted juſt 
s they egan to eat, ſohn's room was over the 
arlour, and they heard ſuch loud groans ſuddenly 
fue from it, that they haſtily roſe, and all ran 
anxiouſly to aſk, what was the matter ? What 
he wanted ?—Ah ! my poor wife] my poor chil- 
dren! what will they think when they find I do 
Inot come home to-night! If they hear of my 
quarrel, and if they do not bear that I am till 
alive—what will become of them | 
The whole company felt for him, and looked 
at each other, not knowing what to ſay to com- 
fort him, his grief was ſo reaſonable. Mr. Jones 
crew his wife aſide, and ſaid, I can eafily repreſent 
to myſelf the trouble this poor man muſt endure— 
if ſuch an accident had happened to me—=and I 


could 
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could not return to you. My love, interrupte one 
ſhe, if you were once to ſtay from home, and the. 
heard that you lay at the point of death—deareſt þ L wil 
life, I could not bear that! Charles bega nt ne « 
weep, and ſaid, if you were to die, dear father ther 
and I not be with you, I too ſhould die of I have 
grief! oblig 
The poor man, the poor woman, and her chi] Wh ave 
dren, I wiſh I could think of ſome way to hel | | poor 
them, ſaid Mr. Jones. Dear father, ſaid Charles ppare 
I am ſure you can think of ſomething. Mr8MWCur: 
Jones rubbed his forehead, and ſaid, true, I coul The. 
think of ſomething ; but then it would be expen-WWhim | 
five. I will not aſk for ſixpence before Chriſt that 
mas, eagerly anſwered Charles, if you wilt hei he w. 
this poor man. Well, replied Mr. Jones, we willWhave 
ſee what can be done. He then turned to the kind 
Curate, to enquire if he could procure him heart 
meſſenger, to ſet off directly for John's little hut, Wand 1 
and inform his family that he was out of danger duiet 
and with people who would take care of him. IWchi1d: 
would not be very difficult, replied the Curate Wt who! 
but as it is late, and the way long and dreary, he ſuch 
Will expect to be well paid for his trouble, | 


would willingly give a guinea, ſaid Mr. Jones, Di 

I thould think that would be ſufficient? ves chan 
more than will be expected, interrupted the Cu- t © 
rate; I dare ſay I ſhall procure a ſtrong lad in be, t! 
this neighbourhood for half the money. ſees a 
He went out, and ſoon returned with one; N 
ers n 


who had ſeized with joy the opportunity of earn- 
ing ſome money, and promiſed to deliver his meſ- 
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2 Wage very y faithfully. And the ſurgeon, ſaid M.. 

ones, I will ſettle with him, and diſcharge all the 
nd! ; other expenſes ; pray let him want for nothing, 
arc! will take care that he wants for nothing, replied 
nt tue Curate, but you, Sir, need not be at any fur- 
ther 8 her expenſe. Nay, interrupted Mr. Jones, you 
2 ON 2 ave already had trouble enough, without 3 
4 Longe to pay the ſurgeon ; you, my good friend, 
chil have too much ſenſe to indulge falſe pride; your 
he poor pariſhioners want all the money you can 
\rles spare, you muſt let me ſettle this matter. The 


pte 


Mr Curate ſhook him by the hand, and conſented. 
ould T hey then approached John's bed, and informed 
pen him that a meſſage had been ſent to his wife, and 
riſt¶ chat he and his family would be taken care of till 


help 


he was able to work. Indeed, indeed, cried John, 


wil have you ſent to my wife, and will you be ſo 
the kind to me? God reward you, you are a tender- 
im i bearted man, your compaſſion has ſaved my life, 


hut, 


ger, 


and made me quite content. Now I ſhall go 
quietly to fleep, ſince I know that my wife and 


„I gchildren will not be fretting al] night. The 
rate whole company felt pleaſed with John, for having 
y, he ſuch an affection for his family; and the meal 


they returned to ſeemed ſweeter than ever, 
During ſupper time the Curate ſpoke more 


ones 

ves chan uſual, and they were all chearful, Is it 
Cu- not ordered in a wonderfully wiſe manner, faid 
ad in be, that a good man always grows fad when he 


ſees another ſad : that is to ſay, he feels com- 
one; paſſion. It is no doubt true that compaſſion ren- 
ders many hours uneaſy, which might have paſſed 


pleaſantly, 


1 


pleaſantly, if we were not diſturbed by the miſery 
which others ſuffer. For inſtance, we ſhould 
have gone on quietly with our meal, if John's 
groans had not affected us. But pity, the com- 
pathonate feeling I am deſcribing, is very uſeful, 
as it impels us to aſſiſt our ſuffering fellow-crea- 
tures, As ſoon as Charles felt compaſſion, ihe 
offered to give up all the money he was to receive 
till Chriſtmas ; but before he felt this emotion, 
he did not think of it. Thus we find by com- 
paſſion a number of perfons have been ſaved, who 
might have been loſt, if others had not been diſ- 
turbed by their ſufferings. And when we have 
comforted an afflicted man, we are fo light, fo 
gay, that every pleafure has a finer reliſh—as you 
Charles now find that apple-pye has——am I not 
right ? 

Charles fmiled, and ſaid, that is very true, I 
never before thought my ſupper taſted fo good— 
and when I think that John will foon be well 
lam fo glad 

Good Charles, continued the RE; al ways 
exercile your compaſhon, inſtead of trying to 
ſtifle it for preſent eaſs, If in future you ſee a 
man in diſtreſs or pain, and your mind is troubled, 
do not oon try to overcome this anguiſh of heart; 
but rather imagine yourſelf in the place of the 
ſufferer, and think what you fhould feel if you 
were in the ſame fituation.—— Then would your 
heart ſoon tell you what you ought to do; and 
pity would procure you many ſuch pleaſant mo- 
ments as you now enjoy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


2 

'Th E Curate would have continued the con- 
verſation, if he had not been interrupted by the 
maid, who whiſpered ſomething in his ear, 
How ? aſked the Curate, will he not come, tho? 
I have fo earneſtly invited him? I did not believe 
that there had been in the world a man with ſuch 
an hard unfeeling heart. Well, if he will not 
come to me, I will go to him. 

He roſe haſtily, took his ftick, and was going 
out But, the company ſeemed diſturbed, and 
ſtopped him to aſk what diſagreeable accident 
had happened? I beg your pardon for leaving 
you a few moments, I am uneaſy, but I hope 
that I ſhall foon return much eaſier. He then 
went out, and left them unable to gueſs why he 
went ſo abruptly. 

The cauſe was this—hiseldeſt brother for above 
half a year had not bchayed to him like a brother. 
He had not written to him as uſual; nay, when 
the Curate wrote to him, he did not anſwer his 
letter, and he had paſſed three times through the 
village and never viſited him. Now this even- 
ing the Curate had heard from the ſurgeon” that 


his brother was there, and intended to fleep at 
RE i : the 


186 


the inn; he therefore ſent his maid privately to 
entreat him to ſpend the evening at his houſe; 
buthe rudely anſwered, that he would not come. 
The Curate then went to him. 

When he opened the room door, he ſaw his 
brother in deep thought, walking backwards and 
forwards with haſty ſtrides and frightful geſtures. 
He ſtood ſtill at the door a few moments, till he 
was perceived by his brother, who turning 
fiercely on him, aſked what he wanted ? 

Curate. I am come to viſit * 

Brother. Did I invite you ?.- 

Curate. No, indeed; but 1 think it at 


not have been right- to. have bad a brother, who 


once loved me, and whom. We, o cage, 
and not to have called to tee aa Fi jav ite Fu 
why did you not come? 
Brother. Unworthy, hy poeritical Cant 
you aſk why 5 
Curate. I do; nay, I 15 t N 1 
have you paſſed three um # tht o4gh ny Lillage, 
and have not viſited me TY 
Brother. Do you with - to know ? : 
Curate. Certainly I wiſh it, af ! fall i not 


leave you before you have told me. ; | 


Brother. Know it then I Hate you ? 

Curate. Hate me 

Rrother. Shall I fay it agar” 4 PREG” de- 
teſt you! 

Curate, And you do not wiſh me any 
good? | 
Brather. No. 


Curate. 
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"ate. 


brother from his promiſed wife ? 


prejudiced her againſt me, and perſuaded her to 


Es 
2 * 1 


„ 
Curate. Nay, perhaps, you wiſh ſome mis- 
fortune may befal me ? 
Brother. I heartily wiſh, that no good may 
ever reach you and your wicked wife! 
Curate. Brother | brother, take care, God 
hears you | can ſuch thoughts riſe in your heart 
againſt me who have ever been an affeclionate 
brother—and againſt my innocent wife ? 
Brother. Yes, becauſe you are my brother; 
if a ſtranger had injured me, it would not have 
hurt me half as much; 
Curate, I injur'd you !—How ? 
Brother. I ſuppoſe you wiſh „ your- 
ſelf. 
Curate. No, not to 855 myſelf; but to 
now what I have done. * 4 
Brother. Is it not to you that I owe trem- 
ble with rage when I think of your wickednels ? 
] cannot go on. 
Curate: What wickedneſs ! * 5 
Brother. Is it not wickedneſs to ſeparate'a 


Curate. What, to whom were you attached ? 
cannot gucis what you mean to ſay, 

Brother. Did you not know that I wiſhed to 
marry your wife's {iſter ? 

Curate, No, I knew nothing of it. 

Brother, Did you not know that ſhe was in- 
clined to conſent ? 

Curate. I knew nothing of the matter, 

Brother, Do you not know that you have 


marry another? . 
Curate. 


155 Brother. 


„ 

Gurate., All this is neus to me. 

Brother. Now, this is contemptible ] firſt to 
injure me, and then to have the inſolence to deny 
It. | 

Curate. 
you before ? 

Brother. Never. 

Curate. How can you then believe that I 
ſhould ſuddenly become ſuch a hypocritical 
wretch? 

Brother. 
could believe you ſo wicked, but the whole con- 
duct of your ſiſter-in-law gave riſe to my ſuſpici- 
ons againſt you. | 

Curate. And what was there in her conduct 
to give riſe to it? 

I gave her to underſtand that I 
wiſhed to marry her ; ſhe heard me fo mildly, and 


But, dear brother, did I ever injure 


F . promiſed in ſuch a ſoft tone of voice to give me 


Won a final anſwer, that I firmly believed ſhe 
would accept of my offered hand. Soon after 
Me ſpent a ſhort time at your houſe, and hen 
ſhe returned the ſent me an abſolute refuſal, and 
married Mr. Roberts. What could I then ſup- 
poſe, but that ſhe went to aſk your advice, and 
you adviſed her to marry your friend Roberts, 
whom you ever had a greater affection for than 
me. 


Curate. When did you make the propo- 
ſal? 

Brother. Towards the latter end of Fe- 
bruary. 


Curate. 


It was with great difficulty that I 


Curate. But what if I could prove to you, 
that ſhe was engaged to Mr. Roberts the forego- 
ing year? | 

Brother, I wiſh I could ſee that proved! 

Curate. You ſhall foon ſee it. 

Saying ſo the Curate haſtily left the room, 
and returned in a few minutes with a letter, 
which his ſiſter-in-law had written to him the 
November of the preceding year; in which ſhe 


- mentions to him that ſhe was engaged to Mr. 


Roberts, but ſhe wiſhed that it might ſtill remain 
a ſecret ſome time longer, —The angry man 
read this letter twice over, and ſtood motionleſs a 
few minutes, as if he had been thunderſtruck, 
then haſtily exclaimed—is it poſſible ! have I 
peen ſo unjuſt, and ſuſpected you without a 
cauſe ? 

Curate. You ſee how it is.. 

Brother. I have injured you, my brother. 
How could I harbour ſuch vile ſuſpicions beſt 
of men: ſaying ſo, he timidly took his hand; 
pray forgive me, I will never again, while I live, 
indulge ſuch unjuſt ſuggeſtions. 

0. (With his eyes full of tears) What a 
happy hour is this, in which I again ſind my bro- 
ther ! cif 

Brother. Good. brother, I am ſufficiently 
puniſhed. Suſpicion and hatred are terrible 
things, they have continually tormented. me. 
Suſpicion produced: hatred ; becauſe I believed 
ill of you, I wiſhed ill to happen to you. Since 
that time I have not had 2 contented hour. If I 
thought 


1 with fi 
thought of you, if I only read your name, I Happy 
felt my heart beat quick, I trembled, and, forgive WM hen 
me, ſuffered curſes to eſcape from my lips. I hie 
was ill humoured, and rude to the people about ö lung: 
me. At night I had no reſt, and if I did ſlum- Ne ba 
ber, in my dreams I quarrelled with you. O ie litt 
haw my heart uſed formerly to throb with joy, he ca 
when from the hill I ſaw your village; and how. ruſt | 
I ſpurred my horſe on quickly to be with you.— d whe 
But fince the time J hated you, I have gnaſhed eſtified 
my teeth when I diſcovered this little village; s affee 
and the nights I paſſed at the inn were always d, if 
dreadful to me. Ah, haw unhappy is the man ſhou! 
who hates another, oſtere 
Curate. Come, let us forget all, my brother; Mr. 
and, from this hour, have no more unquiet nights eant 
from hatred. | he Cu 

The violent man now looked mild, and accept- wered 
ing hid brother's invitation, accompanied him to ;yſelf. 
his houſe. ander 

Mr. Jones and his wife were very deſirous to {Whicions 

know what had diſturbed the Curate, and where im; 
he was gone; and a look of anxiety, which they daſlecd | 
E obſerved on Mrs. Benſon's countenance, made umſelf 
them ſtill more curious. While they were en- red. 
deavouring to converſe about indifferent things, Dur 
the Curate entered with his brother, whom they heir p 
did not know; now, thought they, the whole till lor 
wmyſtery will be cleared up. ginn 

What, is it you, dear brother? eried out an © 

* Mrs. Benſon, is it you who come to us again 
| . with 


wy 
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with ſuch an affectionate friendly look; what a 
appy day, added ſhe, tenderly preſſing his hand. 
hen ſhe ran to bring him ſome refreſhment, 
yhile the children expreſſed their joy. They 


N lung about him, crying, dear uncle] dear uncle 
dne brought a night cap, another his ſlippers, and 
Die little Carole brought out the cloſet part of 


he cake which Mrs. Jones had given her, and 
ruſt it into his hand. The uncle was delight- 
d when he ſaw how eagerly the whole family 
eſtiſied the pleaſure” his retutn gave them. It 
s affection which renders us happy, he exclaim-. 
d, if we love others, they will love us in return; 
ſhould have. miſſed all this pleaſure, if I till 
oſtered hatred againſt my brother. 

Mr. Jones begged. him to explain what he 
eant by theſe hints. May I relate it? aſked. 
he Curate, Jooking at his brother. O yes, an- 
wered he; but I ſhould like better to relate it 
zyſelf. And he began to relate the whole miſ- 
padertanding;; how he had firſt nouriſhed ſul- 
dic10nS againſt his brother, and afterwards hated 
im; what fad days and miſerable nights he had 
daſſed ſince, and how comfortable he now found 
umſelf, becauſe love had taken the place of ha- 
red. | 
During this relation, time ran away without 
heir perceiving it. They would have remained 
till longer together; but juſt as Mr. Jones Was 
eginning to give them another example of 4 
an of his acquaintance, who, by nouriſhing 


E 2 aatred, 
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hatred, had deprived himſelf_of all his comforts, 
the clock ftruck twelve, and they recolleCted that 
it was full time to go to reſt, 


NIE 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tar whole family rofe very early, and as 
ſoon as they were dreſſed they went together to 
John's room, to enquire how he found himlelf ? 
Very well, anſwered he; I was in great pain 
till long after midnight, and could not cloſe my 
eyes; but about two o'clock I fell aſſeep, and I 
cannot deſcribe how comfortable I fdund that 
ſleep. All my pain left me; and now I am 
awake, I feel as if I were new born, Jes, ſeep 
is @ charming thing! it frees us from all care 
and pain, and gives us new ength and vigour. 
He that fleeps well has always reaſon to be thank- 
ful; I never felt, till now, its full value! In 
Tuture, when any one wiſhes me a good night, 
I hall thank them with all my heart; and if ! 
have bad a good night, I ſhall not complain it 
I am obliged to work hard in the dav- What a 
ſhame it is that men live who abuſe tletp; for 
when we {leep too long, we are indolent the 

whole 
4 


ts, 


dat 


. 
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whole day: I often think of Madam, whom I 
have been coachman to theſe four years; ſhe 
ſleeps, as true as I am here, almoſt ten hours on 


che ſtretch ; and when ſhe riſes, ſhe finds nothing 


right; the ſervants are ſcolded all round; and 
ſhe has often called me a blockhead when I have 
told her that my oats were out. Sleep appears 
to me like beans and bacon; if we eat mode- 
rately, we are ſtrengthened ; but if we are glut- 
tons, bad humours break out, and we are heavy 
and idle; fo that, in the whole world, nothing 
appears right. 

While the company converſed with John, 
they heard à noiſe in Henry's room. He went 
to bed firſt, and by Nleeping an hour longer than 
the reſt of the family, became ſo ſtupid and heavy, 
that he was attacked by a certain diforder, call- 
ed ill bumour. It is a very diſagreeable one; 
and, in the morning, ariſes from that kind of flug - 
giſh. ſtupidity, which men feel when they have 
flept longer than nature requires. Thoſe who 
are under the influence of this diſorder, expect 
that every thing ſhould be directed by their 
whims; and if the leaſt trifle goes contrary to 
their fooliſh humour, they murmur and ſcold 
though they want nothing. All the family ſelt 
the good effects of ſleep as well as John, and 
were chearfully preparing to diſcharge the duties 
of the day, except Henry ; but his ill-humour, 
which arte from indulging himſelf too dong in 
bed, till he grew ſtupid and ſic k, made him very 
un com- 


uncomfortable to himſelf, and troubleſome to 
others. 
While he was in dell a poor bay broiight a 
quail to ſell; and George, who loved his brother 
and ſiſter, bought it for Henry. He hid the bird 
under his coat, and crept into Henry's room. 
O, good morning, good morning, Mr. Lie-a- 
bed, ſaid he; you have almoſt loſt your break- 
faſt. Hold your tongue, cried he out peeviſh!y, 
. why did you not wake me? you were very il 
natured; you let me fleep on purpoſe that you 
might play alone with Charles. You do not 
know what you are talking about, interrupted 
George, I haye called you above ten times, and 
you would not get up; it is hard to ſcold me 
tor your on lazineſs. Then Henry grew ſtill 
more ill-humoured, and called out, mother, mo- 
ther !—his mother ran quickly, almoſt afraid that 
ſome accident had happened to him, and aſked 
him what be wamed? George laughs at me; 
he called me a he-a-bed; yet, he never waked 
me. But the mother on perceived that George. 
was innocent, and that Henry was ſtupid and 
out of humour ; ſo the bid him riſe quickly, and 
ſpeak in a Kind manner to his brother; roufe 
vourſelf, my chi Id, added ſhe,” or you will hon 
an indolent uncomfortable day, 

Mean time George flipped out of the room with 
bis quail. On the” ſtairs he happened to meet 
Caroline; that affectionate girl began to ſmile 
when the faw him; he kiſſed her, and ſaid, gue ſs 
what I have under my coat. The little girl 
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thought it was a cake or an apple; but George 
ſaid it was ſomething alive. Is it a frog, a ſpar- 
row, ora little dog? aſked ſhe. He then let 
the head peep out, and ſhe began to jump for 
joy when he told her that ſhe ſhould have it, 
becauſe ſhe was not out of humour, like Henry. 
She ran to her mother, and told her how good 
George had been to her. Henry ſaw her with 
her bird, and longed for it; but Caroline did 
not mind him, or his angry looks. 

Scarcely had the tender mother reached the 
hottom of the ſtairs, when ſhe heard Heary call 


Mrs. Benſon, who at firſt had ſpoken kindly 
to him, was now diſpleaſed; ſhe returned, and 
when the opened the door, Henry ſaw that ſhe 
had no longer a ſmiling face. She frowned, and 
aſked, what do you want now? naughty boy! 
my Half. boots are not here, anſwered he, weep- 
ing; I muſt have my half- boots. They are 
at the cobler's, you muſt put on your ſhoes 
to day; ſo ſaying, the left the room, left the 
fooliſh child fitting on the fide of his bed; and 
there he fat weeping as bitterly as if ſome great 
misfortune had happened to him. 

But in the parlour was nothing but chearful- 
nels; the gueſts were treated with coffee for 
breakfaſt; and, becauſe it was a holiday, the 
children had each a cup of coffee, and three 
llices of white bread and butter. It is true, poor 
Henry had none; for he had neither waſhed his 
face, nor combed his hair. | 


A number 
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A number of little amuſing ſtories were told, 
aud they all joked and laughed. George and 
* Caroline brought out all their pictures and play- 
things, which were admired by all the gueſts. 
But when they collected them to put them by 
ey were ſurpriſed, and aſked, in a tone of 
joy, what is this? where did that come from? 
for Mrs. Jones had, unperceived by them, ſlipped 
ſome pretty pictures among their own. Poor 
Henry! had he been there, be would certainly 
have had ſome of thoſe pretty pictures. 

The company then prepared to go in the 
coach to a neighbouring wood, and paſs the 
morning there. Am I to go? am I to go? 
alked George and Caroline, and their. mother 
looked at them with ſuch a ſmiling face, that 
they ſoon perceived ſhe did not intend to leave 
them at home; What pleaſure did they not pro- 
miſe themſelves ? they kiſſed their mother, and 
jumped for joy. The horſes were quickly 
brought out of the ftable and harneſſed; and 
when all but the children had feated themſelves 
in the coach, George miſled Henry, Is not 
Henry topo? aſked he, addreſſing his mother, 
in a ſorrowful tone; If he is ys let him 
come, anſwered the. 


Then George ſprang up ſtairs to tell his bro- 
ther; but he was difappointed in his good-natur- 


ed hope there he ſtill fat on the fide of the bed 
ſcratching his head—-he had not yet drawn on 
hif ſtockings, add becauſe he could not have his 


half- boots he would not put on his clothes. 
George 


as 
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Gcorge ſoon ſaw that it would be vain to wait 


W for him, for he knew his mother would not de- 
tain the carriage, till an ill- humoured boy was 


the coach and off it drove. 

When Henry heard the rolling of the coach, 
and learned that the whole company were gone 
to take an airing, and had left him behind; he 
cried bitterly, ſtamped with his feet, and behay+ 
ed like a foohſh child. Who knows what he 


him to himſelf. She adviſed him to put on his 


haps, added ſhe, they may permit you to partake 
at of their pleaſure. 

| After ſome ſoothing and encouragement, he 
refolved to follow her advice; he then ran 
acroſs the fields and met the carriage, but not 
before he was tired and out of breath. His fa- 
ther and mother did not receive him with their 


88 accuſtomed kindneſs; nay, he was obliged to 


t liſten to a very ſevere proof for his obſtinacy; 
7 but after he had humbly acknowledged his fault, 
n and promiſed to behave better for the future, 


they allowed him to ſtay with the company. Tf 
J- he had kept his word, he might ſtill have en- 


= joyed much pleaſure ; but he foon let them fee, 
d. that he had not yet conquered his ill-humour. 
T George propoſed a play in which they all 


might engage; they fixed on one called the 
Hunter, and the open down before the weed was 
a hne 


dreſſed; he therefore returned directly, got into 


might have done, if an old nurſe had not brought 


clothes directly, and follow the company, to beg 
his father and mother to forgive him, and per- 
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a fine place for it. But Henry found no pleaſure 
in this game, he inſiſted on their playing at blind- 
man's buff, The little company tried to con- 
vince him that he was very unreaſonable to ex- 
pect them all to do juſt what he pleaſed, but he 
heeded them not. And when they ſaw that 
he would not purſue them, they tried to coax 
him, till he turned rudely from them ; then they 
began to play without him. Charles was the 
hunter, George the dog, and Caroline the hare. 
Charles began the chace, crying out ſeveral times 
leveret, hide thyſelf—the dog is coming to ſeize 
thee !——cloſe !——cloſe ! The leveret exerted 
all her powers to eſcape from the dog, and when 
it came near, pretended. to cry like a hare; at 
laſt ſhe-was caught, and they all burſt out yo 
a loud laugh. 

Henry ſaw with much vexation their common 
joy, he was tired of himſelf and his ill humour; 
yet he was ſo ſtubborn and fooliſh, that he would 
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not make one in their party. He imagined that any te 
Charles or George would again invite him to jad bel 
ad bro 


play with them, and he would gladly have ac- 
cepted of the invitation; but they thought of 
no ſych thing ;——none of them preſſed a little 
obſtinate boy who had been ſo long out of hu- 


The 
Mme ty 
r the 


mour to join in their play. Then he threw him. e fe 
ſelf, full of ſorrow, under a tree, and lamented fraid t. 
ontinue 


his folly:—I am very uncomfortable——haw un- 
happy has my ill-humeur made me ! It has to- day 
already "deprived me of the quail, my brother 
bought for me, and my breakfaſt—befides, I have 

| offended 
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fraid- t} 
ou do 
he ſathe 
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Wooded my parents, and the ſtrangets looked 
Nack on me - hoto much pleaſure have 1 loft by 


do with me, though I now am ſorry; oh, I 
Will never again be fo fooliſh | Whilſt he was 
us bemoaning himſelf, his father paſſed by with 
{rs. Jones, who had hold of his arm; and as 
don as he obſerved Henry, he went up to him, 
d aſked what was the matter with him ? Why 
e did not make one in the play with his brother 


is face away, and held his hands before his eyes. 
hat have you done? faid the father apain. 
peak —-I am aſhamed of myſelf, anſwered he, 
cannot tell it, You are aſhamed, replied the 
ather, you are afraid of my reproofs, you have 
one ſomething wrong. For thoſe who feel ame 
hoays know that they have done ſomething wrong. 
peak, what is it? Then he related, ſhedding 
any tears, how fooliſhly and ill- humouredly he 


Wd brought on himſelf. 
The father pitied him: but defired him at the 


r the future a good. boy, then he would no 
nore feel that kind of ſhame which made him 


id ſiſter? He was aſhamed to anſwer, turned 


Mme time to try to govern his temper, and be 


Lamon No one wiſhes to have any thing 


Jad behaved all day, and how much trouble he 


I 
4 raid to look bis father in the face. Do you, 
1 outinued he, till defire to play with your com- 
y anions? Very much, anſwered, he, only I am 


raid: they will now refuſe to play with me. 
ou do not deſerve indeed a kind reception, faid 


de father; but if you wiſh to be more ſociable, 
if 
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come with me, I will intercede for you. Theiß 
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if you will try to give up you own will to others 


Henry wiped away his tears, and taking hold of 
his father's hand, went with down-caſt eyes 
Join his playfellows. They received him gladly 
when their father aſſured them, that for the fu 
ture, he would no more teaſe them through h 


ill-humour. 


a leveret to hunt; 
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He joined them, and they went to play aga 
with freſh pleaſure, now they had both a hare ay 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ENRY made a fine hare, and was ſo nim- 


e that he ſprang through the buſhes, and they 
zught him with difficulty after he had advanced 
r into the wood. 

But by this chance they made a diſcovery 
hich they rejoiced at. They came ſuddenly 
n four fine healthy-looking boys, who were 
laying with a ball. They were the ſons of the 
Preſter, who lived not far from hence. The 
unt{man, dog and hares were ſo pleaſed with 
is diſcoyery that they ceaſed playing, to look 
the flying ball, which theſe boys threw from 
e to another. Yes, it ſeemed as if they 
ere all at once tired of hunting, and wiſhed 
d begin to play at ball. Nay, Henry ſaid aloud, 
I had my ball here, we might alſo play at 
all, Scarcely had Henry ſaid fo, when one of 
he boys came up to them and ſaid, if you wiſh 
br a ball, wait a moment, and I will run to the 
ouſe and bring you one; and * the reſt ſaid, 
9 yes, run quickly and bring it, 

Away he ran, but before he could come 
ack, one of his brothers offered to lend them 
his 


a 
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his ball till he returned. The children refuſe 
becauſe they felt that they ought not to diſtuil 
their pleaſure to amuſe themſelves. But the 
continued to preſs them, till they albagreed u 
play together. This afforded them new ple 
ſure : ſome ſtruck the ball in the air, and othen 
received it as it fell, Nay, they were quite de 
lighted when Charles, who was very expert al 
the game, made the ball riſe almoſt out 0 
ſight, and when George ran to catch it, as it 
was falling at a great diſtance from the place! 
was thrown from. They were ſo amuſed, that 
they did not think of returning to their parents; 
but played one game after another. 

Who knows how much longer they migh 
have played, if the Curate had not called them: 
He came up to them, and defired them to com 
back, becauſe Mr. Jones thought it time u 
proceed on his journey. Seeing the ball the 
were playing with, he enquired where they had 
found it, or who gave it to them? One of thee 
good-natured boys, anſwered George, we art 
playing with. You cannot think how good 
natured they were; ; as ſoon as Henry withed 
for a ball one of them ran to their houſe for it, 
and another lent us his, that we might not be 
tired with waiting. And did this civil behs 
viour pleaſe you? afked he. Very much, ctiel 
they all; how we wiſh that we could do ſome 
| ching to pleaſe them. I too am glad, continued 


© the Curate, to meet with ſuch good children; 
pray 
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ay alk them to walk with us, that my wife 
d gueſts may ſee them. It was not neceſſaty 
ſpeak twice, they ran to their new friends, 
d led them a little againſt their will forward 
d the company. 

The little boys bluſhed at being praiſed for 
Ping what their father had always told them to 
. and what he always did himſelf; ſor a beg- 
xr never came through the foreſt without re- 
iving a ſlice of bread, and a draught of ſmall 
cer. He uſed to ſay to his boys, that the child 
ho did not give part of his play-things to 
nother, ſhould be left to play alone—and what 
hild can find pleaſure in playing alone ? 

One day they had quarrelled about a kite, 
ach would inſiſt that it belonged. to him. The 
ther gave them four kites, which they were to 
all their own, but as they were ſo unſociable, 
e would not allow them to play together, and 
hat pleaſure was there in looking at a kite, 
hough it mounted almoſt to the clouds, when 
hey could not call out, fee! fee l how high 
he kite flies! In a few days they begged their 
ather to take back three of _ the kites, and let 
hem play together. It was the ſame thing with 
heir tops, marbles, &c. there was no amuſe- 
ent in playing with them alone, and whenever 
hey quarrelled, their father only puniſhed: them 
dy making the ſelfiſh boy play in a little yard by 


imſelf. < 
9 


After 


2 — — — 
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cherries are gathered, and would you not wi 


yes, pray come next Monday, we ſhall be y: 


-you leave. 
with her to regale her gueſts with; ſhe now ft 


a ſufficient quantity to the civil children. M 
Jones, who always had ſomething in her pock 


could it be, wrapped up in paper ?—She openel 
it, and let them ſee ſome pretty pictures, ver 
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After the company had afked the boys ſeve 
queſtions, to which they gave modeſt anſwe 
the Curate faid to his children, next Monday yo 
know you are to have a little feaſt, after all 
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for mare company? Yes, indeed, anſwer 
George, may I aſk theſe good boys to come 
The father nodded, and he turned to them 


Happy together; I will ſhew you my garde 
and you ſhall eat fome of the pears off my 0 
tree. Yes, yes, cried Henry and Caroli 
catching hold of their hands, you muſt promil 
tocome and fee all our gardens and birds. The 
faid that they would very gladly come, but thy 
mult aſk their father's leave before they pr: 
miſled. You are very right, faid the Curaty 
for a good child ought never to promiſe to go ou 
without the conſent of his parents; but I wi 
call myſelf on Four father and aſk him to pi 


Mrs. Benſon had brought a baſket of fro 


it before them, and gave, as may be fuppoſed 
for good children, felt for a little parcel—whd 


pretty pictures, of lions, tigers, and man! 
other animals: ſhe divided them amongſt thi 
foreſter 
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reſter's ſons, who at firſt refuſed to accept of 
em, but Mrs. Jones preſſed them, ſaying, 
ke theſe pictures, good, well-behaved children: 
e civility deſerves another. 

Now came the moment when the company - 
uſt, ſeparate z the ſeparation was painful to 
zem all. When they firſt met they were civil 
each other, becauſe it is right to ſhew ci- 
lity to every body; but when they became ac- 
uainted, they began to love as friends, and 
iſhed to have remained longer together. But 
r. Jones had ſome important buſineſs which 
quired his preſence, and he was obliged to 
ike leave of the family; he did it in the moſt 
flectionate manner; and ſhaking the Curate's 


the 
pr and, with a look of regard and reſpect, put 
aral e gaineas into it for John's uſe, which the 


urate aſſured him was more than ſufficient to 
ay the ſurgeon: Mr. Jones then deſired him to 
t John have the reſt in his pocket when he re- 
raed to his family: and, ſtepping into the 
dach, they were ſoon out of fight ; mean while 
e Curate and his family turned into the foot- 
ath which led to their houſe. 
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CHAPTER XVI. mot co 
e, he 
Near 
| from 
Ox the road Mr. Jones obſerved, with a,. tioned 
fectionate intereſt, the plentiful harveſt, and could 
the chearful looks of the reapers. He admired, quire 
ſometimes, the abundance of ears which grey bene 
from a few grains of corn; ſometimes, the ing: on 
duſtry of the country people in cutting it dow as ma 
making it up into ſheaves, and carrying it int Gur qu 
their barns. He was fo charmed with the view, The 
that he could not remain any longer in the there 
coach; he ſtopped it, and after he had handed: 75 
out his wife and ſon, deſired the cena ) [PR 
follow them ſlowly. Jmott 
They could, now they were on foot, obſern ſes, r 
all the objects far better than when they whirleliM. errain 
by them in a carriage; and they were aſtoniſhed Une 
to fee that many men might receive nouriſhmen IP, 
from a ſingle field of wheat; and that not one 
men obtained a ſubſiſtence from it, but likewile Ty h 
© a number of birds, beetles, graſhoppers andy... 
feld-mice : this afforded matter for converfatiol bis {oe 
on various ſubjects. ou in 
Charles remarked that the grain did not ps of hay 
pear equally fine in all the fields. In ſome ths you wi 


a o, of 


6 


ears ſtood thick and ſtrong, like a wood; in 
others it appeared thin; and, in ſeveral, was ſo 
mixed with weeds, that they could ſcarcely per- 
ceive that any had been ſown. Charles could 
ot conceive the reaſon of it: the fields, thought 
he, have all the fame ſoil; the blades grow up 
near each other, expoſed to the ſame weather, 
from whence comes this difference 2 He men- 
tioned to his father this remark, and aſked what 
could be the reaſon. Had we not better en- 
quire of a countryman? moſt people know 
feu iomething of their own buſineſs, ſaid he, and 1 
ie: one yonder with ſuch an honeſt countenance 
as makes me hope that be will readily anſwer 
our queſtions. 

"They went upto him, bowed, and aſked why 
there was ſuch a great difference in the crops? 
Thy. 8074, that they had ſeen many fields fo 
{ wiſhl that they charmed their eyes; aud others 
mot covered with thiltles and weeds. Yes, 
yes, replied the peaſant, ſmiling, theſe were 
certainly my neighbour Brown's fields; he has 
Ways on his ground traſh, not worth carrying 
bote! Bat how can it be otherwiſe ? When [ 
and ether ſarmers have been at work ſome hours, 
plonching or hoeing, he is ſtill ſnoring in bed. 
When our corn is a! moſt in the ear, be is ſowing 
His feed ; 55 and when our after g is fit for 
owing, he is only bringing home hit fir(t loads 


or 2 Wo! hay. There he comes, there he comes 4 
you will ſoon ſee, by his delt and gait, what 


ſort cf a man he 1 is. 


* 
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>». They turned, and ſaw coming towards them 
3 horſe drawing a cart; but it was ſuch a ſorry 
poor creature, it could ſcarcely put one foot 
before the other. - Upon him ſat Brown, with 
a tattered coat looſely wrapped round him, and 
his hat was ſo old and dirty, that it would not 
have been eaſy to gueſs of what colour it had 
been. His hair was uncombed, and the fea- 
thers, which came out of a foft bed, were 
ſtuck in it; his face was covered with red " Joes 
blotches, and he fat in ſuch an indolent manner, 4 
as if he were fcarcely awake, or ready to fall up 1 
alleep again. They expreſſed their ſurprize, TEM 
and Charles declared that he ſhould not have be right 
Jieved that there were ſuch idle people in the forge 
world, if he had not ſeen it with his own eyes plou; 


and 
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Yes, continued the honeſt countryman, the OY 

- maſter reſembles the fields, the horſe the maſter, you 
the houſe the horſe; the kitchen, fleeping- looki 
rooms, dairy, farm-yard and barn—all are alike. the f. 
He never takes the trouble to drive a fogle 8a 
nail; and when a ftick lies in his way in the tellin 
road, he will {tumble ten times over it before he on a1 
will ſtoop to pick it up.— But as he makes bi Add 
bed, ſo he mult lie in it: —the fields produce (- 1c] 
every year, leſs. and leſs; the houſe will fal An 
down, and the horſe be unable to drag tht ch 
crazy cart any longer —and at laſt he will be catria 
obliged to beg. Though he indulges himſel Ke 
thus, he is never content; nay, ſo long as I hae when 
known him, I have never ſeen him once lauge coach. 
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and he has convinced me, that an idle man tuill 
never be content, Wherever he looks he fees 
work that he has left undone : he ſeęs his pro- 
perty going to the dogs, which always puts him 
out of humour; and by ſleeping too much, and 
ſitting ſtill, his blood grows thick, and his limbs 
are (tiff and heavy: how can ſuch a man be in 
a good humour? I, for my part, ought to praiſe 
work; for J am never fo happy as when I have 
ſomething to do; I have then no dull hours; 
and when I walk over the ground I have turned 
up with the ſweat of my brow, and ſee my corn 
waving—my very heart leaps for joy. You are 
right, my good friend, ſaid Mr. Jones, do not 
forget this experience; ſtand firm to your 
plough, be induſtrious, and not only a good 
harveſt will be the reward of your labour; but 
you will have health and chearfulneſs whilſt 
looking forward to it, and doing your duty in 
the ſtation in which God las placed you. 

Saying ſo, they left him; and the coachman 
telling them, a ſecond time, that if they went 
on at this rate, they ſhould not get home before 
midnight, they got into the coach again. He 
ſmacked his whip—and away they went full 
drive, | 

Charles was ſorry when they got into the 
carriage again; becauſe he could not here half 
ſo well enjoy the fight of the beautiful fields as 
when they were walking. He leaned on the 
coach door, to look as far as his eye could teach; 

F 2 and, 


i 
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and, as the coach whirled along very quick, it 
appeared to him as if the ſheaves, trees, fields 
and villages paſſed by him: and theſe moving 
pictures pleaſed him, 

Bit his mother called to him; child, child, 
Gt down. He fat down, but aſked why muſt ! 
fit? When I am feated, I cannot Tee half ſo 
well the ſweet fields, and the other fine things, 
as when I ſtand up and lean on the door. 
You muſt, ſaid Mr. Jones, always obey, when 


T or your mother defire you to do any thing, if 


you cannot gueſs why we bid you do it; for we 
are older than you, and muſt know better what 
will be uſeful or hurtful to you. As you grow 
up and acquire more ſenſe, by attending to our 
inſtruction, and obſerving what men do, you 
ill know the nature of things yourſelf; and in- 
ſtead of commanding, I ſhall reaſon with you, 
At preſent, you.muſlt truſt us when we tell you, 
that a thing is not good for you, But if you 
wilh to know why your mother refuſed to let 
vou lean on the door, I will explain it to you, 
becauſe it is not above your underſtanding. 


"Obſerve, that the door only ſhuts with an iron 


ſpring 3 but much jolting on a rough road may 
Whilſt he was ſaying fo, the carriage paſſed 
over a rough ſtony place, which gave it ſuch a 


jolt, that Charles was thrown forward into his 


mother's arms, the door on which he had 


Meancd flew open, and Mr. Jones's cane fell out, 


Ly 


The coachman was obliged to ſtop ; Mr, Jones 
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lay the beautiful cane ſnapped in two, the wheel 
hadp aſſed over it. Charles turned pale when 
he ſaw it, and all his limbs trembled; he 
caught his father's hand—O my dear father, 
ſaid he, from what a dreadful accident has my 
good mother ſaved me! If ſhe had not warned 
me, or if I had not obeyed her before I knew 
the reaſon, I ſhould have. fallen out of the 
coach, and the wheel would have gone over 
my head, arms or legs.— Ves, dear father, 


While I live, I will never diſabey yzuw. He ſprang 


miſed, with tears in his eyes, never to be dil- 
obedient. They were all ſo affected by this ac- 


ſpeaking a word, 


CHAPTER 


got out, and Charles followed him ; and there 


into the coach, embraced his mother, and pro- 


cident, that they ſat for ſome time without 


CHAPTER XVII. 
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Turv might have remained much longer in 
this ſtate, if their filence had not been inter- 
rupted by a new and unexpected accident. As 
the coach mounted ſlowly up a hill, Mr Jones 
obſerved a man very ſhabbily dreſſed walking 
before it. He ſhook his head, and ſaid, T know 
that man, yet cannot now recollect where [ 
have ſeen him. I hope it is not—no, impoſſible 
it cannot be—he was a very rich man. The 
coach now overtook him; the man ſtopped, 
and made Mr. Jones an humble bow. What 
do I fee, cried Mr, Jones? It is he! it is he 
ep. Nicholas ! 

The coachman ſtopped; Mr. Jones got out 
al the carriage, and allowed Charles to follow 
him. ' 

Are you not, aſked Mr. Jones, Mr. Noel, 
whom I knew in London about twenty years 
ago ? 

Mr. Noel. (Gghed) Yes, T am he. And you 
—1 ſhould know you ;—are you——arc you not 


- Mr, Jones e 


Mr 
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Mr. Jenes. Right, I am he. But my old 
friend, you ſeem to be in a diſtreſſed ſtate, Have 
ycu been unfortunate? Have you loſt your for 
tune at ſea; or has a fire conſumed yuur ſub- 
ſtarice ? F 

Mr. Noel. Alas ! no, 

Ar. Jones.. Have thieves or ſharpers pions» 


de red you? 
in Mr. Neel. No, no. ; 
r- Mr. Jones. Or have you loſt all by a law- 
\s ſuit ? | 
es Mr, Noel. Nothing of all this. If I could 
18 attribute my miſery to any of thoſe cauſes, | 
1 ſhou!d ſtill find ſome comfort; but 1 cannot —1 
| myſelf am the cauſe; all my miſery comes 
el from my own folly. Prodigality has made me 
he poor, 
d, Mr. Jones. Prodigality ?- 
at Mr. Neel. Yes, prodigality. My father lex 
1 me forty thouſand pounds. I married a wife who 
brought me twenty thouſand more: but-we net- 
ut ther of us knew how difficult it is to acquires 
1 money, and how eaſy to ſpend it. We did not 
believe that it was poſſible to diſnipate ſuch a large 
el, ſortune, and paid little attention to the expences 
s of our family, or the management of our houſe, 
Every thing that pleaſed us we purchaſed. My 
” wife followed every new faſhion, and I wore the 
ot moſt extravagant clothes. As ſoon as a dreſs 


was a little out of faſhion, or worn by the com- 

mon people, we gave it away, Our own coun- 

Ir trymen could not make furniture to pleaſe us, we 
2 ſent 

: 
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ſent to Paris for a number of uſeleſs things. We 
drank the moſt coſtly wines, had the deareſt 
dainties, a few weeks before our neighbours, ho 
had more prudence; went to all the public 
amuſements, and had continually large card-par- 
ties at home; in ſhort, we had a ſplendid equi- 
page. I had ſeen a noble pleaſure-ground be- 
longing to a Duke; the fooliſh idea of turning 
my meadows into ſuch a one came into my head, 
I expended, in this manner, twenty thouſand 
pounds of the principal, beſide the intereſt cf the 
whole. At the end of five years, I remarxed 3 
that this extravagant way of living could not 


have 
laſt long, becauſe I had already waſted more than NES 
half my fortune. I mentioned our circumſtances Here 
to my wife; but ſhe ſaid, that we could not re- lies! 
trench our manner of living without appearing 1M 
mean in the eyes of all our acquaintance, We We 
had a large eſtate to expect from a rich uncle, Wh« 


who could not live long ; and when we inherited 


one 
his fortune, we could very. well afford to live in 25 
the ſame way we had done ever ſince our mar- conſe 
riage. I ſuffered myſelf to be perſuaded : my Sun 
expences always exceeded my income, and moſt M 
part of the things I purchaſed were ſuperfluities : WF hre: 
thus did I throw away my fortune and pluage” poile 
well in debt, always hoping that my. uncle we of 
WU would won die. Ile, however, ſtill lived, and If than 
my debts increaſed every year, till they amounted fach.: 
to ſuch a conſiderable fam, that when he did die fll,, 

na laſt, his noble legacy (for on account of my ex- 

n wavagance, he. left . eſtate. to a diſtant. ow 

0 
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of whom he had a better opinion) was not ſuffi- 
cient to ſatisfy my creditors ; they now grew im- 
portunate, ſuſpicion was rouſed, and they ſeized 
my houſe, furniture, garden and clothes, in ſhort, 
all had left——but all was not ſufficient to clear 
me, ſo I was ſent to priſon, My wife could not 
long endure this miſery ; for having been accuſ- 
tomed, from her infancy, to live a life of indolent 
caſe, and to follow ſelfiſh pleaſures, ſhe had not 
{fufficient ſtrength of mind to bear up againſt 
poverty; it appeared fo frightful to her, that in a 
few weeks, grief brought her to her grave. And 
if 1 had died with her, what miſery ſhould 1 
have eſcaped! I ſhould not have ſeenthe contempt 
which my old acquaintance have ſhewn me. 
Here he ſighed bitterly———and his voice was 
choaked by his groans. 

Mr. Jenes. I pity you; yet cannot conceive 
how you could have acted ſo inconſiderately. 
When you ſaw that you exceeded your income 
one year, why did you not live within bounds the 
next? For if you had thought a moment, the 
confequence muſt have occurred to you 
muſt have foreſeen your min. 

Mr. Noel. You are in the right—you think 
like a reaſonable man; but I and my wife were 
ſpoiled in our youth, As our parents were rich, 
we obtained from them all we defired—yes, more 
than we defired. We eat every day a dinner, 
ſuch as children ſhould never partake ; one'courſe 
followed another; we wore the moſt expenſive 


F 3 clothes, 


vou 
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clothes, and when we wiſhed to pay a viſit, two 
4d fine horſes were harneſſed to the coach to carry 


Int 
us in ſtate, Thus from our infancy we lived a aſl 
fooliſh life ; and as we had not acquired any uſe- 
ful knowſtdge, when we grew up, we could not hat 
turn to more rational purſuits; we had not mz 
ſtrength enough to practiſe virtue, not ſenſe to mi 
ſeek for knowledge; and our flavery to vanity ſai 
was fo great, that we could not deny ourſelves the 
any thing our weak minds longed for. How ma 
happy I ſhould now be, if my father had been a enj 
day-labourer. I ſhould have been content with to 
homely fare, have thankfully eaten a cruſt of 17 1 
brown bread, drunk ſmall- beer, and have made ſelf 
this little journey with picaſure. But, dear Mr. try 
Jones, you cannot ſuppoſe how woeful, how hard clo! 
it is to ſubmit when a man in his youth has pam- eve 


pered his appetite, caten dainties, drank good 
wine, and always rode in a coach, to be obliged 
in his old age to accuſtom himſelf to miſerable 
food, and to go miles on foot, ; 

Mr. Jones was affected by this relation, particu- 
larly as he ſaw that he did not attempt to deceive 
him, but owned his folly, He promiſed him that 
he would think of ſome way to help him; but re- 


j queſted him, without ſaying any more, to come 
into the coach, and fleep that night at his houſe, 
Mr. Noel looked ſtedfaſtly oh him with ſorrowful 
eyes, while a bluſh roſe in his cheeks, and faintly 
alked, if he would not be aſhamed to fit by the 


dae of a beggär! 
N 2 


Ii 
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If you are ſincerely ſorry for your paſt life, and 
intend to begin a new one, I ſhall never be 
aſhamed of you—God forbid | 

He was now ſeated in the carriage, when he 
had a little recovered himſelf, he Srecounted 
many more particulars of his paſt life, and preſent 
miſery; and earneſtly addreſſing Mr. Jones, he 
ſaid, if your children are dear to you, do not let 
them live a life of idleneſs and luxury! Men 


may at any time, when they acquire a fortune, 


enjoy the pleaſures of life ; accuſtom themſelves 
to good cheer, and wear more coſtly clothes, but 
it is difficult, yes, very difficult, to bring one's 
ſelf to reliſh coarſe food after wild-fowl and paſ- 
try—to ſubmit to wear dirty rags, or even coarſe 


clothes, when we have been dreſſed in fine linen 
every day, 


CHAPTER 
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Brrogr they had finiſhed this converſation, 
they reached Briſtol. Mary had been a long 
time watching at the window,- waiting for the 
arrival of her dear parents. Now {he diſcovered 
the coach; in a moment ſhe was on the ſteps, 
and before her parents and brother got into the 
door, embraced; them weepine, and could only 
bring out, my father] my mother ! my brother 
They kiſſed her very tenderly; Charles brought 
her ſome fruit which the. Curate had given him, 
and ſhe received it with pleaſure. 

Mr. Janes conducted poor Mr. Noel to a 
room, and begged him to accept of a coat and 
ſame linen; then he returned to his -parlour, and 
aid this evening I ſball. not think of buſineſs, I 
will ſpend it with my family. 

Hef afterwards called Mary to him, and began 
carefully to enquire bow ſhe bad employed her 
time during their abſence. She then related all; 


| aſhcg, ſhewed the work that ſhe had done, and 
the cies ſhe had written; nay, repeated ſome 
ſtories, which ſhe had read, in ſuch a diſtin 
= manner as proved that ſhe had paid attention to 
= them hilft ſhe was reading. 

' p Mrs, 


brought down the bonnet - which the maid had 


piaye« 
blind 
down 
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Mrs. Jones examined her work, and aſked if 


bc bad done it all herſelf. No, anſwered ſhe, . 


my couſin did the left ſeam of the ſhift, whilſt 1 


N worked at the right. But, aſked her father, have 


you had no one to vifit you? Yes, Charlotte has 
been to ſee me and my three coufins, and I went 


Cut to drink tea yeſterday with my aunt. . 


Mr. Jones. Has any thing elſe happened? 

Mary. Be not angry with me, do not frown, ., 
I have broken lomething, 

Mr. Jenes. What? 

Mary. When my couſins were here, we 
played at blind- man's buff; and when I was 
blinded, 1 ran againſt the cloſet, and knocked 
down one of the beſt china cups. 

Mr. Fenes. Indeed you ſhould not have been 
ſo giddy; but you ſhew your ſenſe in not con- 
cealing or denying it. 

During this converſation, Mary's aunt entered, 
who took care of the houſe while they were ab- 
ſent. Mrs. Jones enquired how her little charge 
had behaved, and received a very particular ac- 
count, which perfectly agreed with the one they 
had juſt had from Mary herſelf... 

Good girl,—faid Mr. Jones, you might have 
told us lies; but what purpoſe would it have an- 
ſwered, we ſhould ſoon have diſcovered that you 
told them, and then. we could never again have 
believed what you faid ; for when I diſcover that 
a child or a fervant has once told me a lie, I can- 
not truſt or reſpect them. But you have related 
every thing juſt as it happened, you. have ſpoken 
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the truth, and not ſer that you love truth, L.pbal 
always in future believe you. Then her 1 
and mother kiſſed her. 


While they were expreſſing the pleaſure they 
felt in finding that they could confide in their 
daughter, and that ſhe would tel} truth, though 
ſhe expoſed her own faults, they were interrupted 
by the entrance of a ſtranger. He caught Mr, 
Jones by the hand with great warmth, and faid, 
how glad I am, dear Sir, that after fo many years 
I can again ſhake your friendly hand! Mr. Jones 
was not a little ſurprized by the tenderneſs and 
familiarity of aclergyman, who was entirely un- 


known to him. I cannot recollect, ſaid he, that 
Jever had the honour of knowing you. 
ſaid the clergyman, laughing; do you not re— 
member little Jack, who uſed to ſit by you at the 
writing-table at ſchool. Yes, I remember him 
well, anſwered Mr, Jones, but 

But you cannot conceive, interrupted the clet- 


| gyman, how the poor ſon of a taylor ſhould have 


acquired the appearance of a gentleman ?—To 
be frank, ſaid Mr. Jones, it does ſurprize me, and 


Fam very deſirous to know how it happened 


pray be ſeated, and ſatisfy my curioſity, 

He ſeated himſelf on the ſopha, and related 
with great ſpirit the ſingular hiſtory of his life. 
You know, ſaid he, that after my father's death, 
my god-father took me home, intending to have 
me taught a mechanical trade; but before he 
could fix on a-maſter, I had been ſome time in 
* houſe, I paſſed great part of my time in his 
ſtudy. 
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udy. I looked into many books, and when I 


ound one that pleaſed me, I read it through with 
eat attention, and often forgot my meals, I was 
Wo cager to go on. I uſed to copy the moſt ſtrik- 


ng paſſages, and repeat them to my god- father. 


My defire to know what the books contained 


as ſo great, that a few Latin words did not 


frighten me; I took a Latin · dictionary, and was 


it the trouble to hunt after them; and when I 


could not find them, I aſked my god- father. That 


worthy man finding me one day in his ſtudy, ſhut 
the door, and aſked me if I had a deſire to apply 


myſelf to learning ? I replied, that I had indeed a 


very ſtrong deſire, but he knew my ſituation, and 
that as I was indebted to his bounty for every 
thing, I muſt be directed by him, Well, faid 
he, I will try you for a twelvemonth, and if you 
are diligent, I wil; ſend you to a ſchool, I do 
not know what J faid, I was fo pleaſed; I aſſur- 
ed him that I would willingly go without a coat 

to learn Latin. | 
He delayed not, but next day engaged a maſter 
for me, whom I every day attended. He was a 
good, as well as a learned man, and was ſo well 
pleaſed with my improvement, that he prevailed 
on my god- father to let me remain under his 
care, till I was old enough to go to college. Be- 
fore I went, I ſtudied day and night. I knew 
that all my time muſt be employed to improve 
my mind, if I wiſhed to became a gentleman. I 
liſtened ſilently to the converſation of old men, 
was attentive to my maſter's inſtruction, and 
never 
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never began one book before J had finiſhed ano- 
ther. My maſter had more pupils; I affiſted to 
teach them, and when I went to college, he '{ WM 
warmly: recommended me, that I had ſeveral i 
young men placed under my care, to whom | 
became a private tutor, which I was very glad of, 


becauſe I did not wiſh to draw more money from 


Wn © 
0 lations, 
fortune 
- pool." 
aſhes, 
my cul 


my kind god- father than was abſolutely neceſ- to com 
ſary. I was reſpected by the ſuperiors in the one ca 


college. But not to tire you, from being bites 
choſen a Fellow, I became a Profeſſor, a Doctor 


of Divinity, and, in conſequence of ſome books [ 


ined a conſiderable living, 

852 you are then, afk ed Mr. Jones, full of afto. 
niſhment, a Doctor of Divinity, a Profeſſor, and 
have a good living ? I now perceive that my opi- 
nion is true, for | have always diought that a good 
underflanding was better than riches. | have now 
in my houſe a man, who was once worth near a 
hundred thouſand pounds, and now he is a beg- 
gar. And you, who never had a farthing from 
your parents, have, by your underſtanding and 
induſtry, acquired a conſiderable fortune, and 
reſpectable rank, 

Jam entirely of your opinion, replied the Doc- 
tor; if in their youth men cultivate their under- 
ſtandings and acquire uſeful knowledge, they 
may afterwards acquire a fortune. But if we 
wereto gain all the wealth of the Indies, it would 


may 
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no- 
d 8 ray a man be deprived of riches Fire, inun- 
{> ations, wars, thieves, law- ſuits, and other mis- 
ere Portunes may in a ſhort time make a rich man 
n 1 oor. But if my houſe ſhould be reduced to 
of, ches, and all my property deſtroyed by ſtorms, 
om ny cultivated underſtanding would ſtill remain 
ef. to comfort me, and enable me to live that no 
he one can rob me of, without depriving me of 
ng life. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Wu ILE Mr. Jones was converſing with 
the Profeſſor, Mrs. Jones went into the dining 
parlour to make ſome enquiries about the ſupper, 
Sbe had already given her orders to the cook, 
and ſhe went now to ſee how they were execut- 
ed; ſhe found, however, cvery thing on the table 
the had ordered, except ſome preſerved cherries, 
Why, ſaid ſhe to the cook, have you not brought 
the preſerved cherrics ? 

Preſerved cherries * preſerved cherries! I did 
did not hear you order any, anſwered ſhe, with a 
face as red as ſcarlet. 

Mrs. Jones then defired her to bring them 
now, and Betty left the room, but not returning, 
Mes. Jones followed her, and aſked her why ſhe 
did not bring the cherries ? There are none, was 
ber anſwer. None ] faid Mrs. Jones, laſt week 
. the Jac was half full, for I looked into it, and we 
have not had any brought to table ſince. Betty 


endeavoured to perſuade her miſtreſs that ſhe 
was miſtaken; but as ſhe always made a point of 
looking over her houſhold matters in a regular 
manner, ſhe was ſure of the fact, and as no one 
went to the ſtore-room but Betty, ſhe only could 
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Wc emptied the jar. Mrs. Jones now ſaid, 
With a firm tone of voice, that ſhe muſt have 

olen the cherries—=at laſt Betty owned ſhe had 
aten them. 

But, ſaid Mrs. Jones, how could you be ſo in- 
onfiderate and greedy, when you want for no- 
hing ? you have a part of every thing that comes 
o our table—why did you take what did not be- 
ong to you? Now Betty began to cry, and ſaid, 
have been a glutton from my infancy. Wheh- 
yer I went to my mother's cloſet I took an ap- 


per 
ook, Ile or a pear, though ſhe had juſt given me one, 
cut end if ſhe ſent me to buy any ſweet things, I 


aſted them before I brought them to her, I be- 
came by degrees ſuch a glutton, and ſo fond of 


ries, 
ught nice things, that I uſed to eat them all up from 
my brothers and ſiſters, who never let me par- 
did take of their feaſts, becauſe I eat my own cakes 
tha alone. This habit has fo grown upon me, that 
when I ſee any thing nice J cannot help eating it 
hem in a corner, and eat till I am ſick I eat ſo many 
ing of thoſe cherries, that nurſe thought 1 ſhould 
ſhe MW fave died with a pain in my Gomach; ſhe made 
was me take two or three baſons full of camomile tea, 
eck and I have hated the fight of preſerved cherries 


| we MW ever ſince.— Pray forgive me, dear miſtreſs, 
etty MW whilſt IIive I will never do it again! 

ſhe How can I believe, anſwered Mrs, Jones, that 
it will not happen again, when you have owned 


ular hat, though it makes you ſick, you cannot con- 


one quer this mean, ſelfiſh habit. I muſt have ſome 
ould proof of vour amendment before I truſt you 


again ; 
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again give me the key of the ſtore- room, 
for when I know that a ſervant is a glutton, 
dare not confide any thing to her care. 

Betty entreated to be forgiven, ſhedding many 
tears, and hoped that her miſtreſs would not 
expoſe her to her fellow-ſervants; for, if they 
knew that ſhe was a glutton, they would deſpiſe 
and laugh at her. I know very well, anſwered 
Mrs. Jones, that gluttony is very diſgraceful; 
but is it my fault that you have acquired ſuch 
an hateful habit? I have once or twice reproved 
you gently; now, ſince you have not liſtened to 


me, I muſt expoſe you to the family, to fe if 


that will cure you, Nay, the pimples on your 
face expoſe your gluttony; we ſhould ſeldom look 
ugly, or be obliged to take naſty medicines, if 
we did not greedily overload our ſtomachs; and 
if we forget our duty in private, and cheat our 
fellow-creatures of their ſhare; it is but juſt that 
we ſhould be laughed at in company, and called 
what we really are, gluttons. 

She was obliged immediately to deliver up the 
key; and, in future, Mrs. Jones always counted 
out whatever ſhe gave her. 

This diſagreeable accident diſturbed Mrs. 
Jones; and ſhe was obliged to ſtop a moment, 
to {ſmooth her brow, before ſhe went to ſupper, 
that ſhe might not interrupt the pleaſure of the 
meal, or let her huſband or gueſts fee that ſhe 
had been diſcompoſed by her ers ant. 

She enquired for Mr. Noel, but was informed 
that he was aſhamed 'to appcar, and wiſhed to 
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ſup in his own room. Mr. Jones then went 
himſelf to him, and ſaid, you have alicady ſpent 
many fad evenings lamenting over your. folly, 
come now and par 8 of our ka meal; it will 
neither remind you of your former abundance, 
nor your preſent poverty. 
They now ſurrounded the table; and Mary, 
who was with her mother when ſhe reproved 
Betty, determined not to eat more than her ſhare 
of the plumb-pye, leſt The ſhould acquire a habit 
that would expoſe her to ſhame and ridicule, be- 
ſide making her ſick and ugly. The profeſſor 
related many more remarkable things which had 
happened to him fince he ſaw Mr. Jones, and 
they all heard him with attention, particularly 
Mr. Noel; and when he was informed that the 
genteel man before him, who converſed .ſo ſen- 
{:bly, had been a taylor's fon, he ſighed bitterly 
at the recollection of his own folly—-{ighed to 
think how much money had been thrown away 
on his education; and how fooliſh he looked in 
the preſence of a learned man, becauſe he had 
neglected to acquire knowledge and improve his 
underſtanding. I ſee plainly, faid he, that thoſe 
who do nothing but play and amuſe themſelves 
in their- youth, will never in their old age be re- 
ſpected. | 
When the profeſſor was going to ks leave 

of them, he ſiniled, and faid, but I have not told 
you all, I am going to be married to a young lady 
who lives in your neighbourhood. I became ac- 
quainted with her when ſhe nurſed her father, 
Who 
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who was ſeveral inonths confined to his room al 
Oxford. I found her a ſenſible good girl, who 
knew how to manage a houſe, and was not fond 
of dreſs; ſhe read to her father, and taught her 
two younger ſiſters to read, write and work 
After I found ſhe had an affection for me, 
aſked her father's conſent; he readily gave it, 
but we were obliged to defer our marriage till 
J obtained my living. Now I am in poſſeſſion 
of it the day of our marriage is fixed; it is to 
be three days hence; and, as I wiſh to have 
a jovial day, I would gladly have all my friends 
round me; and you my firſt friend, dear Mr. 
Jones, whom 1 loved when we played at the bal 
together, pray come, and your whole fainily—you 
muſt not refuſe me. | 

That the invitation was agreeable to his wife, 
a ſignificant ſmile informed Mr. Jones; fo, after 
wiſhing his ſchool-fellow joy, he promiſed to be 
at the wedding; and they parted very affection- 
ately. | 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Mas. Jones was not fond of dreſs; the al- 
ways drefled herſelf and her children in a neat 
becoming manner; but was never eager to be 
the firſt to adopt a new faſhion, nor did ſhe ever 
wear any thing fingular or conſpicuous. But, 
when ſhe was obliged to appear in public, or to 
pay a viſit, like the preſent, ſhe thought t decent 
to conform a little more in het dreſs to the taſte 
of her acquaintance z and this was not very trou- 
bleſome, as ſhe ſ-1dom paid formal viſits, or went 
to public places, except now and then when ſhe 
attended ſome of the public breakfaſts at the 
Hot-wells. 

She reflected, the following morning, how he 
ſhouid dreſs herſelf and her children. She found 
that it was not neceſiary to buy many new 
things; but ſoon perceived, that thoſe ſhe had 
required conſiderable alteration. 

On theſe occaſions Mary had always ſome em- 
ploymentz now ſhe. had the muſlin to hem 
which was to flounce her mother's gown. She 
was very willing to do it, for it was her greateſt 
pleaſure to obey and aſſiſt her mother; but, when 
ſhe ſaw the length of the flounce, and heard that 
it muſt be finiſhed by the next day at noon, ſhe 

ſhook 
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ſhook her head, and ſaid, dear mother, it is um. 
Foflible; I cannot, in fo ſhort a time, do ali 
that. I will tell you, ſaid the mother, how you 
may do it: you muſt now work conſtantly, and 
not leave off when you are a little tired, or find 
it troubleſome ; and not riſe from your ſeat every 
moment to run here and there; nay, you mult 
not look about every minute, but pay attention 
to your work; and both to-day and to-morrow 
morning, never quit it when you can poſſibly 
help it, —and, above all, think of what you are 
about, and do not begin any thing elſe. Try 
this plan for an hour or two, and ſee what you 
can do- through perſeverance we may do many 
things which we thought impoſſible. Mary laugh- 
ed, and ſaid, I will ſee what I can do. 

During this converſation, Mr. Jones was think- 
ing of very different matters. He thought of 
what he ſhould do effeCtually to-ſerve Mr. Noel; 
he reflected ſome time; at laſt, came to a reſo- 
lution, and ſent for him. 

He came with a very humble, ſad countenance, 
and almoſt trembled; when Mr. Jones called 
him friend, he glanced his eyes on the clothes he 
had received from him, and ſeemed to ay, pardon 
my poverty. 

Mr. Jones. V our ſituation makes me very 
uneaſy; be aſſured I feel for you; can you think 
of any thing that I can do to help you ? 

Ar. Neel. Help me! help me !—<would 


to God it were poſſible ; but I ſee no poſſibility. 
Mr. Jones. Indeed it is impoſſible for you 
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\. Who |'ve in the expenſive manner you did formerly; 
11 Wor if 1 were to give you my whole fortune, it 
50 rould only laſt a few years; and, after that, you 


id ould be as poor as you now are. 
id Mr. Mel. Oh, do not kill me, Sir, with re- 
ry arks on my unpardonable folly! I am racked 


"1 hen I think of my former conduct, and heartily 
mn chamed of it; nay, I cannot believe that I ſhould 
vet return to my former exceſſes. I am ac- 
ullomed to plain food, and content with it; 

ix] bad I decent clothes of my own, I ſhould be 
uite ſatished with them. 

Mr. Jones. If you would be ſatisfied with re- 
eiving a trifle, every day, I could afford to allow 
you. But could you reſolve to live on charity? 
Mr. Noel. On charity chere his voice 
faultered, and tears ruſhed in his eyes) On 
harity —excuſe me, Sir; what an inſult it is, 
what a bitter mortification for a man, who had 
from his father ſuch a fortune, and has always 
lived in abundance, to live on charity! 

Mr. Tones. | readily believe it; but how elſe 
an I help you? Have you a deſite to earn a ſub- 
hitence ? 

Mr. Neel. Yes, gladly would I work, do-any 
ling to avoid living on alms. It is not a 
hame for an old or a ſick man to receive an 
lms; but I have health and ſtrength :- how can 
live on charity without rendering myſelf con- 
ald Nenptible? yet how can I earge# ſubſiſtence ? 
ty. have le earned no trade. 2 * 
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Mr. Jones. I have heard you ſpeak French 
have you not learned to write and caſt ,ac- 
counts ? 

Ar. Neel. I can fo both heady but J 
could not get a place in London; no one would 
employ an extravagant gentleman, 

Mr. Fones. My friend, now are you ſtill 
dearer to me than ever you were. You have 
committed a great fault; but you are an honeſt 


man. If you wiſh to work, live with me. I will 


daily give you letters to write and copy, and ac- 


counts to keep; and allow - you, beſide your 
Be careful, and if 
you punctually and orderly attend to buſineſs, 
I will increaſe your falary; and in time, when 
you know ſomething of trade, will enable you 
to be your own maſter. Yes, if I ſee that you can 
be attentive to buſineſs, and learn order and ceco- 
nomy, 1 do not deſpair of ſeeing you a reſpect- 
able merchant ſome years hence. 

Mr. Noel. If you would do fo, and enable me 
to earn my own bread, you would, good Sir, fave 
my life and honour. 

Mr. Fones. Accept of ten guineas as a token 
of friendſhip, to buy you ſome neceſſaries, till 
you can earn them. Lam not giving an alms, 
but a pledge of my regard. 

Mr. Noel was ſo touched by this generoſity 
that he could not utter a word; at laſt, big tears 
rolled down his cheeks, and he exclaimed, God 
bleſs you and volle family! God has ſent you 
to heal a penitent, almoſt broken beart—he was 
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going on, „ Galling him his benefactor and pre- 
ſerver; but Mr. Tones went out, ſaying, compoſe 
vourſelf, 1 will ſend your dinner to you; and, 
at tea, let me fee you become one of my family 
let me have the pleaſure of ſeeing you grow 
virtuous and contented, 
Going out he met his wife, who tenderly took * 
his hand; and told him that dinner was ready. 
He followed her, ſat down, eat with a tolerable 
appetite; but ſaid very little. She was very de- 
firous to know the cauſe of his ſilence. She 
aſked him many queſtions; yet his anſwers did 
not ſatisſy her. 
After the cloth was taken away, ſhe roſe and 
ſaid, I will ſee if I cannot make you talk. Saying 
ſo, ſhe took a fliſk of fine wine, which her mo- 
ther, the day before, had made her a preſent of. 
Here, my dear, filent huſband, ſaid ſhe, here is 
iomething to untie your tongue. 
She poured out a glaſs, he: tock it with a ſmile, 

and taſted it. | 
Well, aſked ſhe, is it good? 
Good! very good, my dear, anſwered he; but 
have juſt taſted ſomething much ſweeter than 
the moſt coſtly, exquilice wine——the pleaſure 
ariſing from benevolence. . I have to-day put Mr. 
Noel to the teit, and found him an honeſt man; 
and, in conſequence of this conviction, I have 
given him a place in my counting-houſe, and 
have promiſed him a falaty. If he appears to be 
induſtrious, faithful and orderly, I hope in a few 
years to take him into partuerſhip, or put him 
6 2 in 
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in a way to trade for himſelf. If you bad but 
ſeen his gratitude: he wept, he prayed God to 
bleſs me and my family —my wife, my children; 
ſaying ſo, this worthy man embraced his wife 
and children, and his face was lighted up with 
love and benevolent pleaſure —amongſt all our 


This wine, continued he, has an agreeable taſte 
in my mouth, it tickles my palate, and, in a few 
minutes, it wlll be over; but if I am fo fortunate 
as to ſave Mr. Noel, if I can take him out of 
idleneſs and beggary, and make him an induſ- 
trious man, who without anxiety may earn a 
Jivelihood for himſelf— this would be a ſource 
of joy to me during my whole life. Every time 
I-ſaw him, my heart would whiſper me, behold 
the man thou haſt reſcued; then ſhould I feel 
the ſame pleaſure as you feel, when the good girl 
comes to ſee you, whom you educated, when her 
father and mother left her helpleſs, without a 
friend to take care of her. 

You are right, my dear huſband, ſaid Mrs. 
Jones; let us continue, with part of our fortune, 
to relieve the miſerable, ſo ſhall we have delight- 
ful recollections in our old age when we cannot 


enjoy any other pleaſure. 


CHAPTER 


; pleaſures, the moſt delightful is that of doing good. 
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CHAPTER XN. 


S An 
[ HIS converſation was interrupted by the en- 
trance of a young man, whom Mr. Jones had 
taken on trial into his counting-houſe, and given 


different employments to, that he might find out 
what he had learned, and whether he had made 


a'good uſe of his time before he came to him, 
He brought what he had written, an Engliſh ard 
French letter, and ſome bills he had caſt up. 
Mrs Jones left the room. 

Mr. Jones looked over them, and ſhook his 
head, In what language is this letter written? 
aged he, holding it to him. 

In French, replied the young man. 


In French, continued Mr. Jones, indeed T 


ſhould not have gueſfed it, if you had not told me 
ſoz I cannot underſtand- it, there is not a line 
without a fault. And this Engliſh letter—look 
at it yourſelf, what falſe grammar and ftrange 
ſpelling ! do you call this Engliſh ? and the 
bills are very careleſsly caſt up; in ths you have 
made a miſtake of twenty. pounds, not to take 
notice of the blunders in the pence and ſhillings, 
The young man blulhed, and could not bring 
out a word in his own defence. I pity you, 
added Mr. Jones, you are an unhappy youth; 
1 cannot employ you in my counting-houſe. 
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Pray, Sir, cried the youth, do not ſend me back; 
I will promiſe to be very attentive, and I till 
may learn ſomething. That you ſhould have 
done before, interrupted Mr Jones, you are not 
come to me to learn French, writing and ac- 
counts; but to be uſeful in my buſineſs. You 
can do nothing properly, I cannot truſt you; 
J muſt have a youth in my counting-houſe, 
who has made a better uſe of his time. N) 
more need be ſaid about it; pack up your clothes 
to-day, and to-morrow I will ſend you home in 
the ſtage; and that you may ſee that I pity you, 
I will defray the expences of your journey, 
The young man would have continued till to 
entreat, but Mr. Jones went out of the room, 
ſaying, as he ſhut the door, you hear my deter- 
mination, it is vain to diſpute it; I know 
your father ſent you. to a good ſchool; I cannot 
keep a clerk who has idly waſted the years of his 
life beſt calculated for improvement. If we do 
not attend to the ſeed time, we mult never ex- 
pect a harveſt. 

The young man ſtood a moment filent, then 
walked, in an agitation up and down the room, 
faying, what will my father and mother think of 
it when 1 am ſent back-to them ! they will die 
of priet; and alf my acquaintance will laugh at 
me. How much money has been laid out on 
me, and I know nothing !—0QO5, that I could. coli 
Back the years that are pat, when 1 might have 
learned ſo much! but my thoughtleſineſs and 
fondnets 
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fondneſs ſor play has prevented my receiving 
any benefit from good in{truttion. 

Mean while Mrs. Jones was preparing for the 
approaching wedding; and ſhe found that ſhe 
muſt buy ſome new ribbong and gloves, and 
other millinery ornaments, She then deter- 


mined to go herſelf to a chamber milliner, who 
had been very warmly recommended to her, 
that no time might be loſt. She ſoon found 
the houſe, and knotked at the door of the firtt 
landing-place. Coms in, cried a horrid voice. 
She opened the door; but how terribly was the 
frightened when the ſaw a man who looked 
grimly on her, as if he could have killed her, 
It was Mr. Skinpenny, whoſe avarice the whole 
town talked of, becauſe he only thought of get- 
ting money, aud often ſcraped pounds together 
in a very diſhoneſt manner. Though he had 
hoarded a ſufficient ſum to enable him to live at 
his eaſe, ſhould he live a hundred years, yet he 
grudged every farthing he ſpent ; his food was 
bad, and his dreſs dirty and old; and ſo miſe- 
rable was he, that he did not allow himſelf any 
of the comforts of life, unleſs other people 
paid for them. He now fat in a chamber, the 
walls of which were covered with ſmoke ; and 
the floor was ſo dirty that no one could have 
ſuppoſed it had been cleaned for two years at 
leaſt. He wore an old morning gown, the co- 
lour of which it was not eaſy to diſcover. 
On the table ſtood the remains of his ſcanty 

meal, 
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meal, a herring and ſome monldy checſe, 
and near them laid heaps of money, out « 
which he was chooſing the lighteſt to give to tl 
poor people who came to borrow of him ; for 
he gained his large fortune in this manner, and 
grew rich by taking advantage of the misfor. 
tunes of his fellow creatures, Mrs. Jones aid, 
with a trembling voice, Sir, I beg—-what do 
you beg, interrupted he, I have not a moment'; 
peace during the day—there is no end of beg- 
gars. I told you yeſterday, that I would give 
you the money if you brought a pledge; but, 
without it, you ſhould not have it though you 
knelr till your knees were ſore, | 
What do you mean, Sir, ſaid Mrs. Jones, 
a Intle angrily, do you take me for a beggar ! 
and ſhe turned her back to go out. Mr. Skin- 
penny now recollected her, and was vexed at 
7 | the miſtake. Oh, you are Mrs. Jones, the rich 
Wb merchant's wife; I bumbly aſk your pardon— 
. I did not at firlt recollect you. Yeſterday a 
be woman tormented me, above an hour, to lend 
her twenty pounds; I thought I was ſpeaking to 
her, when 1 ſaid that you ſhould not have it 
unleſs you had brought a pledge. Men mult 
take care of what they earn by the ſweat of 
their brow, if they would go through the world 
like honeſt people. 7 am a very poor unhappy man 
not a farthing dare 1 ſpend on myſelf, For 
theſe three years paſt I have wiſhed to buy a 
new morning gown, and have not yet been able 
| to 
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to ſpare ſo much money. As true as I ſtand 
here before you, Madam Jones, laſt winter 1 
thought my hands and feet would have dropped 
off—it was ſo cold I had no feeling in them, 
becauſe.I was afraid to keep a fire, coals grew 
ſo dear during the long froſt—there was no tel- 
ling what they might come to. Yet every crea- 
ture who comes to ſee me wants money of me, 
as if I were made of gold. Believe me, Ma- 
dam, I am a poor miſerable man, almoſt tor- 
mented to death, or I ſhould have recollected 
you, Madam. 

But of what value is all your money, aſked” 
Mrs. Jones, if you make no uſe of it  Ought 
not to be careful to provide for my old age? 
| know not how long God may let me Jive, — 
We can never tell what accidents may befall us; 
may be bed-ridden for many years; and who 
will give me any thing if I do. not take care of 
myſelf? But, contiaued Mrs. Jones, you appear 
to me to be now a very old man, and to have 
lived longer than men in general do live. 

On that very account, ſhould J not be very 
care ful leſt I ſhould come to want at laſt? Be- 
hdes, I have a fon and daughter, whom I muſt 
pick up ſomething, for. But, alas! I have no- 
thanks from them to repay, me | They are always 
plaguing me for money—and why ſhould they 
come to me, who am an old man? They are 
ſtrong, cannot they earn their own livelihood 2 
They are old enough to take care of themſelyes/ 
There 


There is no more affection or duty in the world; 
I know that they reckon the hours, and watch 
for my death. Miſerable wretch that I am! 
forſaken by all the world, and even my own 
children do not love me. 
Have you already given them a ſufficient for- 
tune to begin the world with ? aſked Mrs. Jones. 
Not a farthing, replied he, angrily. As long as 
I live I will not give the ſtaff out of my own 
hands; when lam dead they may take all; but 
I am not dead yet. — 
If fo, replied Mrs. Jones, you onght not to 
wonder if your children neither love not reſpect 
you, and wilh for your death.—But can you te!! 
me where 1 can find Mrs. Sandford? Yes, ſaid 
he, ſmiling, glad to get rid of her, ſhe lodges 
up-ſtairs, you cannot miſs your way. 
She then wiſhed him a good morning, and 
begged his pardon for having diturbas him, 
Juſt as ſhe ſhut the door, he aſked, in a faint 
voice, it ſhe would drink a glaſs of wine? but 
ſhe curtſied a refuſal, and could, with difficulty, 
reſtrain a laugh as ſhe tripped up-wſtairs. 
She now ſaw a very different appearance. 
She came into a room, in which indeed there 
was no coſtly furniture ; but, in every part of 
it, there was a look of cleanlineſs and order, 
which refreſhed her eyes afrer the chamber ſhe 
had juſt left, At a table ſat Mrs. Sandford, and, 
near her, two chearful looking daughters; they 
were all dreſſed in a decent manner, and buſily 
employed making hats and caps. 


Mrs. 


6 

Mrs Jones was received very civilly; and, 
after ſhe had purchaſed the things ſhe came for, 
ſhe requeſted permiſſion to fit and reſt herſelf a 
moment, if they would go on with their work. 
In the courſe of converſation, ſhe admired their 
induſtry and taſte, and the order ſhe obſerved in 
their perſons and room. Yes, ſaid Mrs. Sand- 
ford, a good education was the beſt fortune I 
received from my mother, and a good one it 
proved to be when my money melted away. 

She muſt have been a reſpectable woman, 
anſwered Mrs. Jones. 

Les, ſhe was indeed a reſpectable woman, 
continued Mrs, Sandford; though ſhe was my 
mother, yet muſt I praiſe her now ſhe 1s in her 
grave. She had a conſiderable fortune, above 
ten thouſaud pounds; but ſhe always reminded 
me, that proſperity was uncertain: Fanny, 
Fanny, ſhe would ſay, money is a ſlippery thing; 
truſt not to your fortune, the largeſt will waſte 
inſenſibly away; improve yourſelf ; learn 
ſomething ; if you continue rich, employment 
will procure you health and content ; and ſhould 
any misfortune deprive you of your inheritance, 
your abilities and induſtry will enable you to 
ſupport yourſelf without being obliged to any 
body. I ſoon found the uſe of my hands; I 
learned plain-work, made my father's ſhirts and 
my mother's caps; in ſhort, I learned every 
thing which a woman ought to know who is 
deſtined to be a mather, and haye the care of a 
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family; and. I was as gay as a lark; I had time 
to read, walk, and dance; and ſeemed to enjoy 
theſe pleaſures much more than thoſe who fat 
ſtill, and thought of nothing elſe. I gained, 
by theſe means, a ſtrong conſtitution, When 
I am fick, | always know what ails me; I never 
am | troubled with thoſe nervous complaints 
which, I really believe, idleneſs produces; for 
the phyſicians themſelves. do not know what to 
call them, As I was'an only child, and heireſs 
to a good fortune, fooliſh people did not think 
it neceſiary for me to work. 

Moſt of my acquaintance, wks had not for- 
tunes equal to mine, ſpent the whole day in 
dreſſing or vifiting ; but I regularly worked and 
managed the houſe in the morning, and found 
time to read and write.— Les, we were all ſo 
happy at home, that. whenever I went to a 
dance, or a play, I longed to returu to tell my 
parents what i had ſeen. I made baby linen for 
the poor, and guve them broth and coals; I 


taught their children to read and work—and 


the country people uſed to bleſs me, and fay [ 
ſhould never come to want; and, thank God! 
I never have. But I ſhall always remember, 
with gratitude, my mother, who is now in hea- 
ven, becauſe ſhe gave me ſuch a good educa- 
tion z but for her I might now have been an 
idle beggar. 

She died young, and left me, when I was 
only {ixteen, to take care of my father's houſe. 
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Soon after I was of age my father was ſnatched 
away; but, before his death, he approved of a 
huſband I had choſen, a reſpectable merchant. 
I married him, and endeavoured to make his life 
comfortable, for I loved him But though he 
was very induſtrious, he became a bankrupt: 
he had ventured my fortune in a very promiſing 
ſcheme; it was all ſwallowed up; and this want 
of conſideration, he would fay, lay neareſt his 
heart. He did not long ſurvive his loſs, but fell 
into a conſumption and died. He was cut off 
in his prime, only fix and thirty; and I was left 
behind, with theſe two daughters to maintain 
and educate, without any viſible means, I 
remained at, Brifto], becauſe I hoped, when my 
huſband's affairs were ſettled, that I ſhould ſtill 
have ſomething conſiderable to receive. I was 
diſappointed, yet I contrived to live until I 
found that I had only a hundred pounds to ex- 
pet, which would ſoon have been conſumed, 
if I had not remembered my poor mother's 


words: if you ſhould ever be deprived of your fore 


tune, you may ſubſift by your abilities and induſtry. 
I ſpoke then to my acquaintance, bought a little 


ſtock, and became a milliner: as I wiſhed to 
attend to the education of my daughters, I did 
not chooſe to keep an open ſhop.” An old milli- 
ner, whom 1 had formerly aſſiſted, recom- 
mended her cuſtomers to me, - when ſhe left of 
trade; beſides, ſhe gave me ſome inſtruiong 
reſpecting the management of my buſineſs. 
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Since that I have had more watk offered to me 
tham I could do: I have never known want ; [ 
have given my children a proper education 
good girls | they now aſſiſt me, and are the com- 
fort of my declining years. | have no care; 
when I am dead, they can maintain themſelves, 
I am content, nay, happier, excepting the loſs of 
my huſband, than when I was miſtreſs of a large 
fortune. My money is gone; but the induſtry 
my mother taught me remains with me flill, aud 
ſupports me and my children, 

Mrs. Jones rejoiced at having met with ſuch a 
ſenſible good woman, and determined to ſolicit 
her acquaintance in her favour. She admired 
the induſtry of her modeſt daughters, and addreſ- 
fing them in a moſt friendly manner, ſhe aflured 
them that they would never know want or care 
while they followed ſuch an excellent mother's 
example, She requeſted Mrs. Sandford to viſit 
her frequently, and allow the young people, when 
they had done their work, to come and walk with 
her and her children. Indeed, my dear Madam, 
added ſhe, I wiſh to become intimate with you, 
and mp by your inſtructive converſation. 
I ſhall find more pleaſure in your company, nay, 
think myſelf more honoured by your viſits, than 1 
ſhould ever feel from the notice of a lady of 


tune, 

This converſation was interrupted by a gentle 
tap at the door. Come in, ſaid Mrs. Sandford 
the door was opened, and a poor woman entered, 


whoſe whole appearance ſpoke her miſery. 
| Have 


= quality, only diſtinguiſhed by her rank and for- 
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Have pity on me have pity on me] ſaid ſhe, I 
am a poor unfortunate woman. [have never in my 
life before had occaſion to aſk charity of any one 
hut now—now neceſſity impels me to pray 
you to have compaſſion on me. My huſband, 
who is a taylor, has by his induſtry ſupported me 
and my children, in a decent manner, for many 
years, But he has now been ſick above a month, 
and unable to earn a farthing ; nor can J, for 1 
muſt nurſe him day and night. I have fix young 
children, who cry all day for bread ; and the poor 
ſick man requires nouriſhment and medicines, 
while I ſtand by and cannot help him. I am juſt 
come from a man who lodges in the room under 
this; what a hard-hearted man ! I did not think 


that there were ſuch cruel people on God's earth. 


He gave me nothing, though heaps of gold lay 
on the table; he even called me names; he called 
me an idle, wicked woman, and faid that I had 
ſpent all my money in drams-—-what cutting 
words ! It is hard enough to ſuffer want; but 
when our fellow creatures ſhut their hearts 
againſt us, or reproach us for our miſery, it 
beeomes unbearable. 

Why, aſked Mrs. Jones, a little angrily, did 
you not come to me, and make known your ſitu- 
ation ? your huſband has long worked for us, and 
I always thought him an honeſt, induſtrious man, 
and ſuch people ought never to ſuffer want. If 
ſometimes, through ſickneſs or other unavoidable 
accidents, they happen to be in trouble, every 
good man ſhould be ready to ſupport them. From 

this 
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this time, good woman, come every day to-my 
houſe, and I will give you what is ſufficient to 
feed your family, and the nouriſhing things your 
huſband requires; and here is ſomething to ſup- 
ply your prefent preſſing wants. She put a gui- 
nea into, her hand, and Mrs. Sandford gave her 
half a crown ; nay, the girls gave her ſix-pence 
a- piece out of their little ſavings, 

The woman was tranſported with joy. Am I, 
id the, amongſt angels? Yes, now I ſee that 
there are ſtil] good people on the earth! HowT 
ſha!l rejoice the heart of my huſband, and quiet 
my children, when I return home — God for 
ever bleſs you all, and give you hack a thouſand. 
fold, what you have beſtowed on me.—-May he 
pour the ſame peace into your bofoms I now fee! 
She lifted up her eyes to heaven, and hurried out 
of the room, leaving them all with tears in their 
eyes. 

Mrs. Jones was now obliged to haſten home, 
after ſhe had once more renewed her aſſurance of 
friendſhip; and added, that ſhe was very glad 
that ſhe happened to hear of her, becauſe ſhe had 
not only become acquainted with a worthy. wo- 
man; but had had an opportunity of affording 
comfore ta ſeveral people in diſtreſs, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Wues Mrs. Jones returned home, ſhe 
found a ſtranger there, who came from Bath 
to be preſent. at the approaching wedding. He 
was the Curate of a little neighbouring village, 
and an Ulher at ſchool, Ile was juſt going to 
take leave, when Mrs. Jones entered, becauſe, 
he ſaid, that he had ſome buſineſs to ſettle 
that afternoon. Mrs. Jones did not then at- 
tempt to detain him; but preſſed him ſo warmly 
to ſpend a few hours at his houſe, before he leſt 
Briſtol, that he promiſed to come and ſup with 
them, if he could finiſh his buſineſs in time. 

When he was gone, Mary aſked, in a ridi- 
culing tone, why, dear father, did you preſs 
ſo much, a man who looked ſo mean and vul- 
gar, that I ſhould be afraid to ſtay in a room 
alone with. him. I never faw ſuch a ſtrange 
looking man; he turns his toes in, his ſhoulders 
are up to his ears, he makes mouths when he is 
not ſpeaking ; and then, what an old-faſhioned 
coat he has on | he looks like a ploughman. 

Mary, Mary, anſwered Mr. Jones, be not fo 
precipitate in your judgment! This man, though 

he 
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habits which make him look very awkward, 
may notwithſtanding be a very. wiſe and good 
man. If you had been thus neglected, you 
would now probably have a number of awkward 
tricks, and it would be cruel to laugh at, or deſ- 
piſe you for them. You have a mother who 
ſets you a good example, who watches you, 
you, ſo that you have been prevented from ze- 
quiring bad habits; beſides, you have learnt to 
dance, and been in well-bred company. But, 
probably, this gentleman had none of theſe ad- 
vantages; perhaps, he had a father who could 
not afford to ſpend much on bis education; 
perhaps, he ſpent his youth in ſtudy, without 
having any opportunity of mixing with the 
world; and, at preſent, I believe he has fo 
much to do in his ſchool, that he has no time 
to think of his appearance. Mary ſtill did not 
like him; and ſaid, can ſuch a man be wilc? 
Can he do' much good ? 

Mr. Jones was going to anſwer, and reprove 
her for her folly, when Mr. Noel entered the 
room, and interrupted the converſation. He 
was beginning again to thank Mr. Tones for his 
kindneſs; but he interrupted him, ſaying, 
ſpeak no more of it, dear Sir; the beſt way you 
can thank me, and all that I expect from you, 
is this, that you will exert yourſelf to become 
an orderly, induſtrious man; or all I have done, 
and mean to-do for you, will be em, f 
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mall be diſapſſpointed. Mr. Noel aſſured him? 
that he intended to exert all his powers to be- 
come what he withed him to be. He then re- 
queſted Mr. Jones to look at what he had done 
that day, and freely give his opinion. He had 
written ſeveral French and Engliſh letters, and 
caſt up fome accounts, Mr. Jones looked them 
over, and found them written with more care 
than he expected, and the accounts were per- 
fectly right. If you continue to be ſo attentive, 
I ſhall expect to ſee you a rich man, ſaid Mr, 
Jones, ſmiling ; but, in ſpite of fate, you will 
become reſpectable; for that depends on your 
conduct, and not on your ſuccets. Mr, Noel 
ſaid, that he felt a little tired, not having been 
accuſtomed to work ; but, from the pleaſure he 
experienced, and the ſecret ſatisfaction he 
had feldom taſted at the clvſe of an idle day, 
he really believed he ſhould be, in future, hap- 
pier in living an active life, than when he en- 
joyed all the ſuperfluities this world could afford, 
and only thought of ſeeking for amuſement. — 
Alas, Sir, continued he, I have diſcovered that 
no man can enjoy pleaſure who does not fulfil 
ſome duty, and purſue ſome uſeful object regu- 
larly every day.— We cannot be idle without 
being wicked, | 

Now the Uſher returned; his entrance ſeemed 
to diſconcert Mr, Noel, and he remained filent 
ſome minutes, ſtaring at him. At laſt he ſaid, 
pardon me, Sir, is not your name Goodman? 
Yes, 
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precious hours of youth in idleneſs. 
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Yes, anſwered he, but where have I had the 
pleaſure of knowing you? Were you not once 
tutor to the fon of a Mr. Noel, of Yorkſkire! 
Yes, replied Mr. Goodman, and T ſhould have 
made ſomething of that child if he bad not been 
an only ſon ; but his mother was fo fooliſhly in. 
dulgent, that ſhe never let him ſtudy half an 
hour together, left it ſhould make him fck, 
Mr. Noel then ſtarted up and cauyhthis hand, 
ſaying, belt of men, my benefactor, do you 
forget little James, whom you formerly in. 
ſtructed ?—-I am he!—Yeu are my preſerver, 
my more than father—all my comforts muſt | 
aſcribe to you—you are—He was interrupted 
by a ſervant, who came to tell his- maſter that 
ſupper was on the table. 

During ſupper time, Mr. Noel could ſpeak of 
nothing but the good inſtruction he had, in his 
youth, received from Mr. Goodman. I re 
member very well, ſaid he, how good, how 
kind you were to me. How many times you 
deſired me to be diligent, and not waſte all the 
You al- 
ways repreſented to me, that a man who learned 
nothing in his youth would ever be contemptible 
and unhappy ; if I had followed my own incli- 
nations, I ſhould have done nothing but play. 
When you came and took me from my amuſe- 
ments to receive my leſſons, was often fo angry 
with you, that I withed you a hundred miles off. 
But you had patience with me, and continued 
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to remind me that I ſhould be a very ignorant 
gentleman, if I did not at leaſt learn writing, 


4 arithmetic, and to ſpeak French. You ſome- 
_— times puniſhed me when I neglected my leſſons, 
Fee and I then thought you a very cruel man; but 
i. 0, dear Sir, now I {ce clearly, that no man 
5 iu the world has been of the uſe to me that you 
of bre. Let, me tell you, in a few words, my 
nd, ſituation. My whole fortune is ſpent, and my 
oo: wife's with it; beſides, I was heir to a rich un- 
in. Ncle—but it is all gone, melted away by extra- 
vr, gance, I am ſtripped of every thing; only 


ai hat I learned from you remains. I can write, 
calt up a bill, and ſpeak Freech.—Yes, -1 (till 
nat Nan do what you taught me, and theſe acquire- 
ments procure me bread. My benefactor, 1 
thank you for this; I thank you fer every hour's 
inſtrucxion I received, for your advice, and the 
puniſhments you made me undergo. 

Mr. Goodman was very much affected by this 
diſcourſe. He ſaid, it gives me the trueſt plea- 
ſure to find that I have contributed to the hap- 
pineſs of a ſellow creature. 

The beit reward we ſchoolmaſters can receive 
for all our trouble is, that we ſometimes are fo '4 
happy as to live to ſee the good we have done. 
The buſineſs of education is very laborious. | 
Children are, in general, very indolent and Ly 
thoughtleſs, and give us, through their cunning mi 
and pertneſs, much trouble; and they often wy 
wave ſo little judgment, that they think us cruel 1 
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when we oblige them to learn their leſſons, that 
they may not grow up in a ſtate of ignorance, 
and be unable to take care of themſelves, when 
they ought to be able to take care of their chil. 
dren. And, for all our trouble, we ſeldom re- 
ceive ſufficient to maintain our families, and lay 
by ſomething for our-old age, When in theſe 
circumſtances, our clothes are ſhabby; for, in 
ſuch caſes, a man has not that time to think of 
dreſs, which people may fpare, who have no- 
thing elſe to do, and live in abundance: if, I 
ſay, he acquires ſome awkward habits, from 
ſtudy or vexation, people are ſo urjult as to ri. 
dicule him, nay, deſpiſe him, becauſe he has 
not the manners of a fine gentleman, who only 
thinxs of amuting himſelf. Indced, Mr. Noel, 
if we had not ſometimes the pleaſure to fee 
that we have done good, our ſituation would be 
a very difagreeable one. 

Mary could no longer reſtrain her tears; ſhe 
roſe from the table, and hid herielf behind the 
window curtain, that the company might not 
ſee her weep. Her father went to her, and en- 
quired, in a whiſper, what was the cauſe of her 
tears. I am a{hamed of myſelf, {aid ſhe; / 
have done wrong, I have ridiculed this goed man ;— 
he is a ſenſible man, has done a great deal of 
good, and has had many tbings to vex him.— 
If 1 did but know how 1 could make an 
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( 443 ) 
Thad been ſuch a fool; but Iwill never again 
laugh at an old man, becauſe he has on a ſhabby 
coat. 

Her father tried to compoſe her, and perſuaded 
her to return to her ſeat, after he had ſe- 
riouſly deſired her not to be, in future, ſo haſty 
in forming an opinion. He added, that the 
moſt uſeful people ſometimes neglected their 
dreſs; and have, in the eyes of children and ig- 
norant perſons, an awkward appearance. And 
many, who, like officers, have fine coats on, 
and have an eaſy manner of ſpeaking and bow- 
ing, are very fooliſh and wicked people. Above 
all, we ought never to laugh at bodily defor- 
mity or poverty, becaule perſons ſo afflicted have 
often more good qualities than rich and hand- 
ſome people, who have not had misfortunes to 
teach them how to improve their underſtandings, 
and love their raiſcrable fellow creatures. Be- 
ſides, if you had acquired more diſcernment, you 
would have diſcovered in this gentleman's face, 
ſo much fenſe and goodneſs, that you would 
have loved and not have ridiculed him, 

Mary now returned to the table, and fideling, 
in a baſhful way, to Mr. Goodman's chair, took 
his hand andAlooked at him forrowfully, as much 
as to ſay, I am very ſorry that I ridiculed ſuch a 
wiſe and uſeful man. He kiffed her, called her 
a good girl, and ſhe began to {mile again through 
her tears. | 
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The company then roſe, after the conver- 
fation had turned on the many difficulties 
teachers have to evercome who with to im- 
prove their pupils; and that children, inſtead 
of playing them tricks, and laughing at their 

| appearance, ought to try to pleaſe them, and 
| render their taſk eaſier. A fooliſh child laughs 
at every thing it does not underſtand; a good 
| one never forgets that it muſt live many years 
| in the world before it can diſtinguiſh right from 
; wrong. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


breakfaſt; but no one in company was ſo gay 
as Mary. She ſtood ſmiling at the back of her 
mother's chair, ſtealing a look at her father, as 
ſne drank her milk, with eyes ſparkling with 
joy. Mary, ſaid he, you have certainly been 
very good, becauſe you look ſo happy. Per- 
haps I have, anſwered ſhe, and ſtepping ſoftly 
into the next room, ſoon returned with her 
work-baſket full of the muſlin her mother gave her 


to hem the day before. She put it on the table, 


and ſaid, you were very right, dear mother, 
through perſeverance we may do many things 
which we thought impoſſible. Look, look, here 
are the flounces which you yeſterday gave me 
to hem. I did not think that I ſhould ever have 
got to the end; but through perſeverance and 
attention, I have made it poſſible. Is it not true? 
If I had got up from my ſeat every moment, had 
played or looked out of the window, I ſhould 
not have finiſhed half my taſk. But I did not do 
lo, I minded what you ſaid, mother; I never left 
my ſeat, but when I could not help it. I heard 
once a Frenchman in the ſtreet, with dancing 


dogs; I muſt own that I did wiſh to ſee them; 


yet I did not ſtir. My brother came twice to 


Tur next morning they had a very chearful 
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alk me to come and play with him; but I fixed my we 
eyes on my work, thinking how ſurpriſed you do 
all would be to ſee it done at breakfaſt time. it i 
Yes, dear mother, I am glad I did as you bade fee 
me. | 


Mrs. Jones Iaſſed her, and gave her the praiſe 
ſhe had earned by her induſtry. Enjoy this 
praiſe, my child, ſaid ſhe; it is ſweet, it is en- 
tirely your own; you have deſerved it for prac. 
tiſing ſelf-denial, and doing more than was ex- 
pected from you; but when you are praiſed on 
account of your clothes, yon ought not to feel 
pleaſure, becauſe a wooden doll, without a mind, 
may look well in fine clothes. 

Yes, continued Mary, I am very glad. that it 
is done, and that I conquered myſelf, If I had 
now much to do, I ſhould be very uneaſy; and 
think if it were but done! if it were but done! | 
ſhould have nothing to care for ;. for if I had not 
finiſhed it, I ſhould have been fo vexed—and now 
here ãt is all hemmed—1 am fo glad! and as often 
as I ſee your gown, I ſhall feel new joy. I ſhall 
always remember in future, when I have any 
thing to do, not to begin any other work till | 
have finiſhed what I am about. 

Mr. Jones was equally pleaſed with Mary's 
conduct, and adviſed his children to be very at- 
tentive to their work and leſſons ; and not to al- 
low themſelves to be tired when they ſometimes 
found them difficuls, If they followed this ad- 
vice, he aſſured them that they would have many 
happy hours in every fituation in life. When 
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* we think of our work, that we ſtill have much to 
Ju do, we are often a little diſcouraged; but when 
e. it is finiſhed, we ſhall feel the pleaſure Mary now 
de feels. 

The children liſtened attentively to their father's 
iſe advice, and the family ſeparated to fulfil the 
his duties of the day. Mary went with her mother 
n- to hear her give orders to the ſervants, and regu- 
i- late her houſhold matters; and ſhe did not forget 
R the poor taylor, and his family; ſhe taſted the 
on ſago which ſhe intended to ſend him, and put the 
eel wine into it herſelf; for, ſaid ſhe to Mary, it 1s 
nd, my duty to ſee, that .what I give to a poor fick 

man is good; but when a rich man dines with 
it us I am not ſo anxious, becauſe he has a good 
had dinner every day at home. 
and Mr. Jones went into his counting-houſe, and 
| I WH | Charles to his maſter. | 
not He had already waited for him, a few minutes, 
LOW in the ſummer-houſe ; where he daily inſtructed 
ten him, and two other children. 
hall This judicious maſter had eſtabliſhed a cuſtom 
any among his little ſcholars, that they ſhould write 
Il 1 down, and ſhew him what appeared moſt remark- 


able to them in the leſſons they had received the 
ry day before. By this method he not only gave 
at- them an opportunity to repeat what they had 
) al-WM learned; but he quickly perceived who had been 
ime WF attentive or thoughtleſs. | 
ad- Little James was firſt deſired to ſnew what he 
nan had written; and it was done fo orderly, that the 
FThenß maſter was very well ſatisfied with it, He had, 
2 the 
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the day before, pointed ou: to his ſcholars many 
different kinds of inſets, and had ſhewn them in 
how many reſpects they were uſeful. All this 
James had retained, and ſet down. He mention- 
ed the different kinds of food inſtinct led thoſe 
little creatures to ſeek for; their remarkable 
changes from one form to another ; their retreat 
ig the winter; how many little birds lived on 
them; and what uſe they were of to man. 

When he had hniſhed his recital, the maſter 
expreſled how well pleaſed he was with him: I 
ſee very clearly, ſaid he, that you have really 
been inſtructed by my converſation; and. that 
you thought on what you were about when you 
wrote down the parts you recollected, becauſe 
they engaged your attention. You have been at- 
tentive. Still continue to exerciſe your atten- 
tion; always turn your thoughts to your employ- 
ment, to whatever you apply to, and on the plea- 
ſures you enjoy. | | 

When you walk in the garden, for example, 
turn your thoughts on the objects about you; on 
the trees, flowers, and herbs which grow: near 
you; on the buds, butterflies, and bees, that fly 
around you; in ſhort, on every thing which paſſes 
before you, Do this with attention, and you 
wall probably become a great man. Every day you 
wall learn ſomething more, grow wiſer ; and all 
your undertakings will ſucceed like this exerciſe. 
Pleaſure will flow in on you from every ſide; 
for you will then remark and feel all that is 
agreeable 
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agreeable or beautiful in whatever you taſte, in 
every flower which you ſee, and in every bird 
you hear ſing. 

The maſter then took a red book out of his 
pocket, in which he had a cuſtom of ſetting down 
what he remarked of his ſcholars, and behold what 
he wrote: the thirtieth of Auguſt Fames has, by 


writing a good exerciſe, given a very flrong prof 


of his attention. | 
Then James ſmiled ; he was happy to think 


that his father would hear of his attention, and 


he felt ſatisfied with himſelf. 

Now Charles brought his exerciſe, but it was 
not done half fo well, He had not only left out 
many of his tutor's obſervations, but alſo written 
down many things without thinking. Reſpect- 
ing the may-bug, for inſtance, he had ſet down 
that it lays its eggs on trees; and of the ſpider, 
that it was, during ſome time, in the ſtate of a 
nymph, (a chryſalis). 

The maſter was very angry at this, and ſaid, 
you have certainly been very giddy; you have 
neither paid attention to my inſtruction, nor to 


your exerciſe; but you have had ſomething elſe 


in your head. Have I not gueſſed it? Own the 
truth; what were you thinking of ? 

Charles, aſhamed of himſelf, caſt his eyes on 
the ground, I am to go to-morrow to a wedding; 
and the wedding has never been out of my head 
ever ſince I heard I was to go. I have been 


continually thinking what pleaſure I ſhould have; 
what company I ſhould meet, and how I ſhould 
play and dance there. 
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believe you, ſaid the maſter. Now, dear 
Charles, try quickly to cure yourſelf of this fault 
of inattention, and let not your thoughts flutter 
round imaginary pictures of . paſt or future plea- 
ſures ; elle you will be good for nothing; you 
will learn very little; and, in all your undertak- 
ings, you will be unſucceſsful, juſt as in this ex- 
ereiſe, you will not even be in a ſtate to enjoy 
pleaſure. You will eat and drink, and not taſte 
how refreſhing it is; you will walk through gar- 
dens, fields and woods, and not perceive their 
beauties, if you do not turn your thoughts to them. 
Poor Charles 

Charles lifted up' his eyes, yet was aſhamed to 
look him in the face. 

Am I not right, ſaid the maſter ? 

Yes, indeed, replied Charles, yeſterday I could 
do nothing. I began to play on my little fid- 
dle ; but no ſound could I bring out, my thoughts 
were far off. So full was I of the wedding, that 
I ſwallowed my dinner without chewing my meat, 
and ſcarcely taſted what I eat. 

Indeed, continued the maſter, this bad habit is 
become very ſtrong ; I muſt ſet it down, that I 
may obſerve it, and try if I can cure you of it. 
For it is abſolutely neceſſary that you ſhould cor- 
rect this fault, if you ever expect to become a 
ſenſible man. An inattentive child will never 
make a proficiency in any thing. 

Charles looked ſorrowfully at his maſter, as if 
he wouid fay, pray, Sir, forgive me only this time, 
and it ſhall never happen again. 
| But 
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But the maſter did not ſuffer himſelf to be 
moved by his entreaties; he took out the black 
book in which he always ſet down the faults of 
his ſcholars, and wrote in it: the thirtieth of Au 
guſt Charles has, ly writing a very bad exerciſe, 
given a proof that he is very inattentive. 

This vexed Charles, for the black book, as 
well as the red one, was every week examined 
by his father. 

Now came the turn of the other ſcholar, Wils 
liam; but he had not done his exerciſe, When 
he was aſked why he had been fo negligent, he 
ſaid, as an excuſe, that his father and mother had 
gone, the evening before, a long walk into the 
country, and taken him with them, ſo that he had 
not had time to finiſn his exerciſe, 

That is certainly a lie, interrupted the maſ- 
_-- 

No indeed, ſaid William, and wept bitterly, 
you may aſk my father, himſelf, if you will not 
believe me. 

It is very probable, continued the maſter, that 
you took a walk with your father. If James or 
Charles had ſaid fo, I ſhould have believed them 
without further thought, becauſe I know that 
they always ſpeak the truth. But how dare you 
expect that I ſhal! believe you, when I have de 
tected you in ſo many lies! only laſt week, you 
told me that you coùld not finiſh your exerciſe, 
becauſe you had been obliged to do ſomething for 
your father, I enquired of him, and ſound that 
it was an untruth. Since I know that you are a 
liar 
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lar—how can I depend on what you ſay? we 
cannot eaſily believe him. whom we have once de- 
tected in à lie. 

The black book. was then taken out again, and* 
though William declared, with tears in his eyes, 
that now, indeed, he had told the truth, his maſter 
would ſet down ;—-the thirtieth of Auguſt, Wil- 
ſiam did not bring his exerciſe; and, ta excuſe 
, he ſaid that he went to take a walk with 
er; but J cannot believe him, becauſe J 
Fnowethat he is a liar, Still, if, aue three 
months, continued the maſter, I do not again de- 
tect you in a lie, I will forgive you; and, believ- 
ing that you have learned to attend to truth, truſt 
you in future as I do your play-mates. 

The leſſons being over, the boys were allowed 
to amuſe heenſclves. in the garden. Charles took 
his play-fcllows to the little garden which his fa- 
ther had given him, and ſhewed them the flowers 
and vegetables that he had planted himſelf, He 
began to gather the ripe ſeed, which he put into 
a paper bag; to pluck up the weeds, and do what- 
ever elſe was neceſſary to be done, and his play- 
fellows helped him. When they were a little 
tired, they rambled about the garden, and grati- 
fied themſelves with the ſight of the various plants 
which grew there. 

Now the clock ſtruck two. It was the hour 
when Mr. Jones uſually dined, and all his family 
were obliged to be punctual, and come 1mme- 
diately to table. Charles told James that they 


muſt now part, and he looked for William to tell 
him 
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him that it was time to go home; but he could 
not find him any where. - They both called out, 
as loud as they could, William, William; but no 


William could they hear or fee. They could 


then only ſuppoſe that he was already gone, and 
they left the garden, ſhutting the door after 
them. James went home, and Charles to din- 
ner. £4 | 

But William was not gone home. He had 
hid himſelf in a thick arbour, to play his ſchool- 


fellows a trick; he imagined that they would be 


uneaſy, and not leave the garden till they had 
found him. But when he no longer -heard their 
voices, he began to be afraid that they might 
leave him behind. He came then out of his hid- 
ing place, fought all around for hs play-mates, 
but none could he find. He ſereamed out, James, 
Charles, and no one anſwered him. He ran to 
the garden-door, and found it ſhut. Now he 
grew unealy. He called out, in a fretful tone, 


lometimes James, then Charles, Mr. Jones, and 


all the reſt of the names he could recollect; he 
repeated them, without ſtopping to take breath. 
But how could they hear him, they were all at 
dinner or preparing for it ? 

As he could neither open the door, climb over 
it, nor make himſelf heard, the beſt thing he could 
have done, was to have waited quietly, till ſome 
one paſſed by. But he did not do ſo, he was im- 
patient; and though it was entirely owing. to 
himſelf that he was ſhut in; yet he looked all 
round to ſee if he could perceive any living crea- 


7 


„ 

ture to vent his ſpleen upon. As he ſaw nothing, 
he turned all his anger againſt the garden door, 
which could not offend or feel his blows. He 
kicked againſt it with all his force, and he would 
certainly have ſplit the door, if the pannels had 
not been very thick. Twenty times had he 
kicked againſt the door without making any 
impreſſion on it; at laſt he grew quite furi- 
ous ; bit his lips, collected all his ſtrength, and 
kicked again. But oh ! what now—=-his foot 
ſtuck to the door, and he roared out with pain, 
He had kicked againſt it with ſuch violence, 
that a great nail, which ſtuck out, had run al. 
moſt through his foot. — There hung the i1mpati- 
ent boy, unable to draw his foot back; he triec 
once or twice, but ſereamed out through pair 
when he attempted it, and gnaſhed his teetl 
through rage. The blood ran out of his ſhoe, 
and the whole weight of his body reſted on one 
foot, the other was nailed to the door. 

In this dreadful ſituation he remained a quarter 
of an hour. He turned pale, his legs and all his 
limbs trembled, and he would certainly have 
fainted, if by accident one of the maids had not 
paſſed by the garden He then cried out in 
agony, help! help 

The girl, who was terrified by the ſound of 
his voice, ran quickly to the houſe to ſearch for 
the key, and haſtily opened the door, By doing 
ſo, indeed, the nail was torn out of his foot; but 


the wrenching of it out cauſed ſuch violent pain 
chat 


( 159 ) 


that he aCtually fainted, and ſunk ſenſeleſs on the 


ground. The girl ran terrified to her maſter, to 
tell him that William lay half dead in the garden. 
Then Mr. Jones and his whole family haſtened 
to him. wi Ss 

The fad fight inſtantly filled them all with 
compaſhon ; and Mr. Jones ſent directly for a 
ſurgeon. ‚ 


While they waited for him, Mr. Jones enquir- 
ed how he had received this terrible wound; and 


hearing that he brought it on himſelf, gave him 
a very forcible - warning. My ſon, ſaid he, thy 
ſufferings are the conſequence of thy impatience. 
When any thing diſagreeable happens to us we 
ſhould guard againſt anger, and rather try to 
compole ourſelves that we may think of a reme- 
dy, than give way to paſſion: if we cannot find 
one, we muſt wait patiently till circumſtances 
alter. Through impatience we always make things 
worſe, If you had waited quietly till ſome one 
came by the garden, you might have begged 


them to releaſe you. out of your priſon, in Which 
you had not been long confined, and then you 


would not have hurt your foot. Now the ſur- 
geon came, and bound up the wound, and ſhrug- 


ging up his ſhoulders, ſaid, this little impatient : 


boy will be confined a fortnight or three weeks 
at leaſt, 


Three weeks! ſaid William, what a fooliſh 
creature I havo been ! I wiſhed not to remain a 


quarter of an hour in the garden, now mult I be 
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ſhut up three weeks or more in my room, ſuffer- 
ing great pain! 

The thing was done, and could not be recall- 
ed. He was carried home, and forced to fit a 


. month in his room with his leg upon a ſtool; 
4 ſuffering great pain, becauſe the nail was ruſty 
1 which he drove into his foot, and the wound did 
+ not readily heal. While his play-fellows were 
4 | enjoying themſel ves in the garden, he was obliged 
do have the wound dreſſed, and have ſome powder rf 
_ applicd to it to eat away the proud fleſh.— Oh ſhe 
me powder made it burn like fire. pot 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
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Tu E greater part of the ſollo ig morning 
was employed in drefling. Mary like a doll. At 
firſt they put on her a pair of ſtiff ſtays, and, as 
ſhe had never worn ſtays with bones in them 
before, ſhe ſeemed in fetters,. and Could hardly 
draw her breath. Then the hair-drefſer came, 
he put her hair in papers, which uſed to flow al 
in natural locks on her neck and ſhoulders, } 
twiſted them very hard, and pinched them with nl 
hot irons. Poor Mary trembled, becauſe ſhe 
expected every moment that the hot irons would 
touch her forehead or cheeks. Every moment 
ſhe aſked if it would not ſoon be done ? but 
he begged her to have patience, and after curl- 
ing and frizzing her hair above an hour, he 
bid her look in the glaſs, and ſhe faw alittle 
face peeping out of a curled wig. She had then 
a ſilk flip laced tight to her ſhape, and over it a 
long gauze dreſs ſo ſtuck out with trimmings 
and artificial flowers that ſhe could ſcarcely Bj 
move, ſhe was ſo incumbered with finery, 

All this being over, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
dreſſed with mae care than uſual, out of reſpect 
to the profeſſor, ind that they might appear with 


propriety 
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propriety in a company, where every one tried to 
outſhine his neighbour, by the richneſs and taſte 
diſplayed in their clothes and ornaments, they 
ſtepped into a coach and drove in ſtate to the wed- 
ding. 

There they found a large company, amounting 
at leaſt to forty perſons, all dreſſed in the moſt 
ſuperb manner. Even Mr. Goodman had a new 
wig on, and a coat he only wore on particular 
occaſions. The whole company waited for the 


| arrival of the profeſſor and his bride, who were 


gone to promiſe before the altar to love, ſupport, 
and take care of each other in ſickneſs and in 
health. 

Now they entered, the profeſſor led his bride, 
and they both ſeemed to rejoice that they had 
found a friend with whom they could divide the 
ſorrows and pleaſures of life, and all the viſi- 
tors rejoiced with them, and wiſhed that they 
might through a long life enjoy their preſent hap- 
pineſs. The profeſſor left the room, but ſoon 
returned, leading in an old grey-headed man, in 
whoſe countenance, though full of wrinkles, there 
appeared more chearfulneſs than could have been 
expected, conſidering his advanced age. 

Behold my father, ſaid he to the company, 
bowing reſpeCtfully. The father who gave me 
life I cannot preſent to you, for he has been a 


long time in his grave; but this generous man 


has, ever ſince his death, taken his place, and 
educated me with all the care and affection of a 
father. He not only (here the tears ran down 


his cheeks,) procured me food and clothing, but 
he 
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0 he took care to have me inſtructed. My fortune, 
my rank, my dear wife, all, all, I owe to the 
y goodneſs of this excellent man. He was fo af- 
= fected that he could not ſay more; he ſilently i 
preſſed the reſpectable old man's hand, unable to 1 : 
8 utter another word. J 
ſt The bride approached, and taking from her 
W huſband the hand which he held, ſhe kiſſed it, 
ar ſaying worthy man, from your hands I received 
* my huſband, | 
re The whole company was affected, particu- 
t, larly when the profeſſor addreſſed them, ſaying, 
in my friends, if to-day you enjoy any pleaſure in 
ſeeing a fellow creature happy, you mutt aſcribe Wl 
e, it all to my benefactor, A 
id This benefactor was his godfather, whom he bl 
je had before mentioned to Mr. Jones; he was af- 1* 
bs fected in his turn, and after wiping away a tear 
y which flowed down his venerable cheeks, he ſaid, | 
bay I have not done more than any man would have 
n done in my place. But it gladdens my old age; I Wi 
n rejoice that I have lived to ſee a man happy, whom 
re 1 contributed, in ſome meaſure, to make virtuous. 4 , 
N His knees ſhook, and he looked round for a 9 E 
chair on which he could ſit. The profeſſor in- 
7 ſtantly obſerved it, and taking him by the hand 
je into another room, he conducted him to a ſofas Wi 
a and fat down by him. Pardon me, my father, ſaid Wa 
n he, that for openly proclaiming your benevolence. ali 
d I know you ſrek to hide the good which you do iq . 2 
a from all the world; but my heart was full, I felt * i 


n ſo} a w 


| 
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ſo forcibly that I owed all my happineſs to you, 
that I could not remain ſilent. O my ſecond 
father, I have only teſtified my gratitude by 
words, can I do any thing to give you a ſubſtan- 
tial proof, that I have not forgotten what you 
have done for me—can I give you a proof of my 
gratitude. The good old man fighed, but did 
not ſpeak, 

Deareſt Sir, continued the profeflor, if I can 
ſerve you in any reſpect, give me but a hint, and 
I will fly ta obey you. Only procure me the 
pleaſure, this happy day, of proving that I am 
grateful, | | 

I want nothing, replied the old man, I have 
only a ſhort time to live, But my relation, Mr. 
Goodman, has a large family; the income he 
receives for being uſher of a grammar-fchool is 
= ſmall, yet he has taken care to educate his chil- 

gen in the beſt manner. His eldeſt ſon ought 
8d go to the univerſity next year; but how is the 
| *4 poor man to maintain him? If you could get 
him placed there on the foundation— 
F | Say no more, interrupted the profeſſor, hold- 
N ing out his hand, I proniiſe to take charge of him, 
be ſhall go with me to Oxford, and I will take 
the ſame care of him as if he was my own ſon, 

The old man was juſt beginning to expreſs 
the pleafure this promiſe gave him, when Mr. 
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cordially ſhook the profeſſor by the hand, faying, 
worthy man, I pray you allow me to call you 
friend! I have already felt a fincere eſteem for 


your 
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Jones entered the room. He reſpectfully and 
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your talents and learning; but now it is ĩnereaſ- 
ed to veneration, now I perceive that in your 
proſperity you remember the benefits you re- 
ceived in a ſtate of poverty. Gratitude exalts a 
man much higher than learning. 


The profeſſor then conducted his two gueſts 


to the table, where the reſt of the company wait» 
ed for them ; it was covered with the moſt coſtly 
dainties ; but how taſteleſs were they, compared 
with the pleaſure he had received from the con- 
verſation with his benefactor, 

After ſome hours the company roſe from table. 
To ſhake off, by a little motion, the fatigue of 
ſitting ſo long; they divided into parties in the 
drawing- room, every one chooſing the companion 
he wiſhed to chat and laugh with. 

The children ſoon collected together, and they 
all agreed to go into the garden to amuſe them- 
ſelves. There were ten whom the profeſſor had 
invited with their patents. They were all op- 
preſſed by the warmth of a cloſe room, in which 
they had been confined above two hours, ſcarcely 
able to breathe; and ſighing for freſh air, like fiſh 
out of water, 

Now they ran down {ſtairs into the garden 
and talked of all kinds of plays. The boys pro- 
poſed a race, and as there were more boys than 
girls, they agreed to run. But it was not very 
zzrecable to Mary; her hair, her ſtays, and 
gauze dreſs, all prevented her getting foremoſt in 
the courſe. She had ſcarcely ſet off when her 
breath failed, and ſhe got ſuch a ſtitch in her 

ſide 


of our civil friends. 
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fide, that ſhe was obliged to ſtop to recover her 
breath. She made a ſecond attempt, and ex- 
erted all her ſtrength to overtake her play-fel. 
lows; but a roſe-buſh caught one of her flounces 
and tore it. She diſengaged herſelf and advanc- 
ed a third time, but a bough got entangled in her 
curls and diſcompoſed her head dreſs. Moſt of 
the other girls ſhared the ſame fate, for they were 
all loaded with ornaments. 

Theſe accidents made Mary look fooliſh ; the 
boys began to laugh at the little woman, and ſhe 
wiſhed her finery a hundred miles off. To avoid 
their ridicule, ſhe turned down a walk by her- 
ſelf to gather a noſegay for her mother, She ſaw 
on all ſides beautiful flowers, and bent forward 
to pluck them ; but that ſhe could not do with- 
out much trouble, becauſe her {tiff ſtays hurt her 
when ſhe attempted to ſtoop. 

Full of vexation, ſhe ſlipped from the party 
to leek for her mother. She met her juſt en- 
tering the garden, and requeſted her to put her 
hair in order, and hide the rent ſhe had made in 
her gown, that the boys might not laugh at her, 
Shall we not go home ſoon ? aſked ſhe, 

We ſhall probably remain here three or four 
hours more, before we think of taking leave 
But why do you wiſh to 
go home ſo ſoon? you have here company and 
amuſement, 

And of what uſe is all that, faid Mary, when 
I cannot enjoy any thing? If I had on my cot- 
ton jacket and ſtraw hat, then ] ſhould be merry, 
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I ſhould run and ſkip; but in this dreſs, I am 
bound like a priſoner. Sometimes my hair 
tickles me, my feathers and flowers keep my 
head ſtiff, and my ſtays continually hurt me. 
When 1 begin to play, my flounces or flowers 
are in my way, and every tree catches my frock. 
—Nay, the boys tread on my train on purpoſe 
to ſee me look fooliſh, Pray, dear mother, go 
home ſoon, that I may get rid of this diſagreeable 


dreſs ! 


Poor girl, anſwered Mrs. Jones, I pity you. 
I know very well that a long train, ſtays with 
bones in them, and tangled hair, are very incon- 
venient, and that you cannot be as eaſy and gay 
as you wiſh. For that reaſon I have not till now 
teized you with fuch uſeleſs parts of dreſs; a 
good girl requires no ornaments; if ſhe keeps 
her perfon clean, and puts her clothes on in an 
orderly manner, people will only look at her 
good humoured obliging face, But to-day you 
even wiſhed to be dreſſed, and I had a mind to 
let you feel how much more comfortable you 
would have been in your muſlin frock and pink 
ſaſh, Try now to compoſe yourſelf, to-morrow 
at this time all will be over! I will comb out 
your hair, and let you have your little jacket and 
ſtraw hat. 


Ah! it to-morrow were but come! continued 


Mary. 
But wiſhing will not bring it a mament ſooner, 


interrupted Mrs. Jones. Be patient, go and join 
your companions, and take care not to appear 
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gut of humour, leſt you ſhould diſturb their plen- 


tures, which will not eaſe you though you may 
teize them; only complain to your friends of 
vexations which cannot be remedied ; play-fel- 
lows are not to be put out of their way by the 
inconveniencies you ſuffer, 

Mary promiſed to govern her temper, and 
forced herſelf to look as chearful as ſhe could with 
a pain in her head and ſide. 

She went up to Leonora, a rich Baronet's daugh- 
ter, and taking her good-naturedly by the arm, 
ſhe ſaid, come Leonora, let us take a walk round 
the garden; the race does not ſuit well with our 
fine holiday dreſſes. 

But Leonora was very proud, and drew her 
arm haſtily back, ſaying, pray Miſs Jones take 
care, or you will rumple the lace on my ſleeves. 
She then drew up her head, bridled her chin, and 
turned up her-noſe, as much as to ſay, a tradeſ- 
man's daughter like you ought not to be ſo fa- 
miliar with me. The lace on my dreſs is very 
rich, and the flowers the fineſt that have lately 
come from France, contmued ſhe; my mother 
purchaſed them that I might have ſomething to 
diſtinguiſh me, when I was forced to mix with 
no-body knows who: for I am a young lady of 
a good family, and. it is inſupportable to ſee ci- 
tizens? daughters imitate in every thing people 
of condition, ſaid the Lady who ſo often viſits my 
mother, Lady Upſtart. I had theſe paſte buckles 
lately ſent home, they were bought of the Prince 
of Wales's jeweller: what pedlar ſet yours? 
| | I never 
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| never ſaw any thing ſo vulgar. I put mine on 
for the firſt time when I ſung at a private con- 
een before the Prince. For you muſt know that 
lam allowed to ſing charmingly; Lord Smooth- 
ne tongue, who dined at our houſe the other day, 
ſaid, that I had a fine angelic Italian voice. He 
ſpoke in French to me too for half an hour, and 
th declared, that I prattled like a native of France. 

I ſhall ſoon begin to learn Italian; it is not very 
n. difficult, but nothing indeed is difficult to me, 
I ſhall be able to ſpeak it in ſix months. 
* Thus did ſhe run on, till poor Mary was quite 
weary of her fooliſh pride and chat, and longed 


in leuve her to enjoy her vain thoughts alone. Wi 
ON She looked anxiouſly round for an opportunity, 4 
ike and ſaw a young lady coming whom ſhe had been 3 
* in company with before. She inſtantly left Leo- | 
nd nora and joined Charlotte, ſaying, will you take | A 


a walk with me, for- this is a ſweet garden ? 4 
With all my heart, anſwered ſhe ; and they turn-" 
ed down another walk, and left Leonora with 4 
her fine lace and paſte buckles to count her ſteps, 
and look in vain at the trees for admiration. 

How come you to walk with that proud Miſs 
Leonora? aſked Charlotte. | 

By chance faid Mary, but, believe me, I was 
very glad to leave her. She has been talking as 
if ſhe alone were wiſe, and all the reſt of the 
world fools. 

Yes, yes, replied Charlotte, laughing, the has 
often ſpoken to me in the ſame ſtyle; I have 
known her a long time. She can only talk of 


> 


her 
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her accompliſhments, her fine clothes and rank 
ſhe deſpiſes other people and all that they hay 
learned. It is true ſhe has acquired ſeveral ac. 
compliſhments, for her father has a large for. 
tune; but ſenſe ſhe certainly wants, or ſhe would 


not talk ſo much. I wiſhed to have loved her; 
but ſince ſhe behaves to me as if I were no- 
thing compared to her, I leave her to her - own 
folly, 
The reſt of the company gathered round the: 
two girls, and all agreed that Leonora was naught; 
and fooliſh. Let her go, ſaid Charles, a mils 
who knows ſo much is not fit company for us, 
we might rumple the lace on her fine dreſs. — 
Who will play at queſtions and commands? 

I, I, cried they all, and away they ran to 
ſeat at the upper end of the garden to begin the 
play. 
This was the right play for the girls, they 
could amuſe themſelves without being teized by 
their flounces and feathers, Every child muſt 
relate a ſtory, recollect a riddle, a little ſong or 2 
proverb; and thoſe who could not call one to 
mind immediately, were obliged to pay a forfeit. 
This always furniſhed ſomething to joke and 
laugh about, and the company ſoon became 10 
merry, that their laughing echoed all round the 
garden. 

The haughty, vain Leonora, who ſaw herſelf 
excluded from this amuſement, was ready to 
bite her nails with vexation. She walked up 


and down the path with a grave ſtep, looking at 
them 
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them as if ſhe expected to be invited by ſome 
one, to play with them; but no one took notice 
of her. She paſſed by with a pretty pocket- 
book in her hand, hoping that they would aſk 
to ſee it, and admire its ſilver claſp and enamel- 
led figures. But inſtead of that the little folks 
began to whiſper, and then burſt into a loud 
laugh. 

Leonora perceiving that they were laughing 
at her, turned away bluſhing with anger, and at 
laſt began to weep becauſe ſhe could not vent her 
paſhon on them. 

Then ſhe happened to meet her father, who 
was a ſenſible man, and ſaw with pain that his 
wife ſpoiled her daughter. What is the matter 
with you? Why do you weep? Has any ac- 


cident befallen you? How ſhould J laugh, an- 


ſwered ſhe, thoſe children have no manners. 
They fit there together, and laugh and play 
without inviting me. They appear—what they 
are, poor vulgar creatures, I ought not to have 
expected better from them would you believe it, 
when J paſſed by, they laughed me out of coun- 
tenance. Is not that very rude and il]-bred ? 

True, faid her father, it was indeed very rude 
but, perhaps, you offended them firſt. 

I, anſwered ſhe, I have done nothing to them, 
I would not demean myſelf to quarrel with ſuch. 
—dhe ſtopped ſhort, becauſe ſhe ſaw a frown on 
her father's brow. She then related to him, that 
ſhe had only told them how her ſinging was ad- 
mired, and that ſhe ſpoke French remarkably 


well; 


(168) | 
well; I told them indeed, added ſhe, that I was 


ſoon to learn Italian, and kept them at a diſtance, 
that they might not tear my lace, they were (6 
rude, Leonora]! Leonora! ſaid he, you have 
acted very ſimply. If you wiſh to be reſpected 
and” loved, and that people ſhould like to be in 
your company, you muſt not always ſpeak of 
yourſelf and your talents, for you will then cer- 
tainly diſguſt them. You muſt attend to what 
others ſay, and obſerve their good qualities, and 
not be eager to obtrude the little you know on 
every body you mect. I am not ſurpriſed that 


company, who only talked of himſelf, and took 
care to let me fee that he thought me an inferior, 
becauſe he had a larger fortune than myſelf, I 
ſhould laugh in his face. For à proud man 1s 
always ridiculous. 

He took her out of the garden and ſent her 
home, telling her as he led her to the carriage, 
that he would take away her fine clothes, and 
ſend her to a little farm-houſe in the country, 
if ſhe did not ſoon appear to have more ſenſe, 
for pride is folly. A fool may wear fine clothes; 
but a fool will never become wile. 
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Tur other children continued playing with 
the ſame cheerfulneſs, and they became quite 
merry when they drew out the forfeits. One 
held the forfeit over the head of another, who 
mentioned ſome droll thing, Which the owner 
was to do to redeem it. Sometimes they were 
obliged to turn into rhyme what they had juſt 
ſaid, and to fill up verſes after the rhymes, or 
laſt words in each line, had been written down 
with a pencil; or to find out ſome reſemblance 
in two things which appeared to be very dif- 
ferent; for inſtance, between a carp and a lark; 
others were commanded to receive ſome good 
advice from each of their playmates; thus was 
the amuſement varied. As they were civil, 
good-natured children, they took care not to ſay 
any thing, even in joke, which could offend the 
reſt, Endeavouring to pleaſe each other, they 
were ſo pleaſed themſelves, that they grew more 
and more delighted with their ſports, and every 
moment furniſhed a new ſubject to joke and 
laugh at. 

They might have played till they were tired, 
if they had not been interrupted. The twilight 
had already overtaken them, and ſome of them 


I wiſhed 


90 


wiſbed for a light that they might continue to 
play in the ſummer-houſe. But they were ſtop- 
ped ſhort by a ſervant, who came to tell them 
that ſupper waited for them, 

What, eat ſo ſoon again? ſaid Charles, a little 
angrily; I wiſh they would keep the ſupper to 
themſelves, and allow, us to remain together and 
play till it is time to go home, But they were 
obliged to go, becauſe the ſervant reminded them, 
that it would be rude and diſreſpectful, if they 
did not attend the company when they were ſent 
for. 

They now again all ſurrounded the table, and 
took their. ſeats, with great form. The greater 
part of the gueſts began to eat the various dain- 
ties ſpread before them, though they did not feel 
the leaſt hunger. Only Mr. Jones, the profeſſor, 
and a few others, contented themſelves with ſome 
fruit and light things, and ſought for their plea- 
ſure in converſation with thoſe who ſat next to 
them. 

But theſe parties were ſoon interrupted by one 
of the gueſts, who ſtood up with a bumper in his 
hand, and drank to the health of the bride and 
bridegroom ; moſt of the company followed his 
example, and filled out a bumper to the ſame 
toaſt : but a few of them, as well as Mr, Jones) 
only lifted the glaſs to their lips and taſted a few 
drops. 

Aſterwards new toaſts, or healths, were called 
for, and the glaſſes were quickly emptied; but 
the moſt reaſonable part of the company only 
ſipped 
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ſipped a little to every toaſt, that they might not 
injure their health by drinking too much. 

A certain young man, who was fo fooliſh as to 
believe, that there was ſomething noble and manly 
in being able to drink freely, remarked that Mr. 
Jones had not emptied his glaſs when the toaſt 
came to him, 

Very well, Mr. Jones, ſaid he, ſneeringly, I 
believe you paſs the bottle without filling your 
glaſs, fye for ſhame | 

Why ſhould I be aſhamed, anſwered Mr. Jones, 
have I done ſomething wrong ? 

You are very right to be ſure, ſaid the other; 
but when one is in company it is ridiculous to 
be ſingular. But, continued Mr. Jones, why 
muſt I drink? Is it to raiſe or depreſs my 
ſpirits ? 

Certainly, ſaid the drinker, to raiſe your ſpirits ; 
you ſee how lively I am, and all the honeſt fel- 
lows who drink with me. 

Allow me then, returned Mr. Jones, to drink 
juſt as much as agrees with me, and I ſhall be in 
a very good | humour, but if I am perſuaded to 
drink more, I ſhould to-morrow paſs a very un- 


comfortable day. 


The young man IAgugbed, and ridiculed his 
prudence; but he was not to be moved by a 
fooliſh laugh, and let them puſh about the glaſs, 
and drink freſh,toaſts, without forgetting his re- 
ſolution. N LES 

They had not gone on long at this rate, before 
thoſe who had drank moſt loſt the uſe of their 
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reaſon. They all ſpoke loud together, ſo that 
the confuſion of voices in the room ſoon became 
almoſt inſupportable. Some began to chatter, 
and to tell all their ſecrets, which, as long as they 
were ſober, they had very carefully concealed, 
Others, who were always ſerious when they were 
ſober, ſaid ſuch abſurd, fooliſh things, that even 
the children could not help laughing. Several 
began to quarrel, and it is impoſſible to ſay where 
they might have ended, if the profeſſor, and a 
few more rational people, had not been very 
anxious to calm theſe hot heads. Mrs. Jones 
was very uneaſy during this tumult, and looking 
every now and then at her huſband, ſhe ſighed 
out her wiſh to get away; for the honeſt fellows 
were now ſo elevated, that no one was ſheltered 
from inſult. One of her neighbours had al- 
ready thrown a glaſs of burgundy on her ruffle, 
becauſe his hand ſhook ſo that he could not carry 
it to his mouth, and ſhe was every moment in 
fear left he ſhould throw one over her gown. 
Luckily her uneaſineſs did not laſt a long 
time. She ſaw her ſervant in the hall, who 
made ſigns that the coach was ready. She then 
ſlipped out quickly with her huſband and children, 
and returned home to reſt, 


CHAPTER 


bleſome, that ſhe could not ſleep five minutes 
together; and ſhe added, in a ſorrowful voice, WM 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tur next morning Mr. Jones and his family 
roſe at their uſual hour, and all were cheerful and 
well. Poor Mary only had cauſe to complain, 
that ſhe had paſſed a very reſtleſs night, and roſe Wl 
with a head- ache. She ſaid her hair was ſo trou- 


that ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould not again be put under 
the hands of the hair-dreſſer. il 

Mrs. Jones then went to manage her family 
affairs, Mary and Charles to their maſter, and Wl 
Mr. Jones to the counting-houſe, where he did 
buſineſs for ſome hours. 3 

After he had done, he went to the Exchange, 
and called on ſome of the perſons, with whom he Wl 
had been in company the evening before. He 1 
was not admitted at the firſt houſe, becauſe the 
ſervant ſaid his maſter was ſtill in bed, and was Wil 
ſo ſick that he was obliged to take ſeveral I 
draughts of camomile tea. The ſecond perſon Wl 
he viſited was only juſt riſen, though it was near Wl 
twelve o'dlock. He was fitting in an arm chair, 4 
and looked as pale as death. 9 

Mr, Jones aſked him how he did this morn- 
ing ? | 1 


Very, 


„ 
Very, very fick, ſaid he, I drank too much 


yeſterday. I have often reſolved to be moderate, 
for I am not very fond of wine, but one is led 
away by example. When I am in company 
where they puth the bottle round, and call me a 
milk-ſop, to avoid being laughed at, and to louk 
like a man, I imitate them and forget my reſo— 
Jucgon. I drink one glaſs, and another, and ano- 
ther, thinking always that one more cannot be 
of much conſequence. S0 I go on till the ſpirit 
mounts into my brain, and then I ſcarcely know 
or care what I do, But I feel it with a venge- 
ance afterwards, here. (He now ſtruck his fiſt 
againſt his head,) ſaying, am I not a fooliſh weak 
man, who cannot govern myſelf? To tickle my 
palate for a few moments, and to avoid the ri- 
dicule of fools, I make myſelf ſick and out of 
humour for whole days together, and bring on an 
early old age. I am reckoned an old man before 
my time; every day ſome feaſt occurs, and I go 
to one to forget the pain I ſuffered from the other, 
Look at my red face, and ſee my legs, they begin 
to ſwell; I am almoſt afraid I ſhall fall into a 
dropſy; this is a miſerable day for me; my head 
aches as if it would burſt, and I am fo ſtupid, 
that I ſhall not be able to do any buſineſs. This 
morning my ſtomach was fo ſqueamiſh, I could 
not touch a bit of breakfaſt, and I know I ſhall 
not reliſh a morſel all day; and when I think of 
the thoughtleſs expreſſions I let drop yeſterday, 
and how many acquaintance I have offended by 
my lilly jokes, I am ready to ſtamp with in- 
| dignation 
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dignation againſt myſelf. —But, you look very 
well, | 

Yes, anſwered Mr. Jones, I never was in 
better health in my life. The company and the 
ſight of my friend's happineſs has raiſed my 
ſpirits, and the few glaſſes of wine I drank did 
me more good than harm. I roſe at my uſual 
hour, and have already done my buſineſs in the 
counting-houſe. 

You are a happy man—and I now recollect 
that I remarked your moderation yeſterday, and 
that you did not drink more than you thought 
neceſſary to raiſe your ſpirits, withour heating 
your brain. You are a ſober man, you practiſed 
a little ſelf-denial, and now you have your re- 
ward; your head is light, and you do-not every 
moment bite youe lips to think what an irreſo- 
lute fool you were! If I could but follow your 
example ! | 

It has Tong been a fixed principle of mine, 
continued Mr. Jones, that whoever will enjoy Wl 
health and content, muſt be moderate. I, in ge- 
neral, drink three glaſſes; and, in company, four 
or hve, And when I have drunk theſe, I have 
done, though they bring in a variety of the richeſt 
wines. If I found out that drinking more than 
one glaſs affected my head or ſtomach, I would 
be content with one, 

The other ſhook him by the hand, and aſſur- | 
ed him that he would try to do ſo tov.—-Mr. i 
Jones then wiſhed that he might not again forget 
his reſolution, and left him to pay another vitit. 

He 1's 


„ 

He called on Mr. Goodman, and found him 
alſo unwell. He rubbed his forehead, and com- 
plained of lowneſs of ſpirits and heavineſs. Mr. 
Jones was ſurpriſed, becauſe he had obſerved that 
Mr. Goodman was a very ſober man, and he ex- 
preſſed his àſtoniſhment, ſaying, you drank very 
littie wine, why are you ſick ? 

As to the wine, I drank very ſparingly, ſaid 
Mr. Goodman; but thoſe artificial high-ſeaſoned 
diſhes do not agree with my ſtomach. And is it 
to be wondered at? The cook mixes a number 
of things brought from the Eaſt and Weſt In- 
dies, Germany, France, and Italy, together, with- 
out thinking what effect this mixture will have 
on our ſtomachs, or how injurious it is to the 
blood; if it tickles the palate, he is ſatisfied. Is 
it poſſible that ſuch a hodge-podge ſhould digeſt, 
or that ſuch artificial compoſitions ſhould not 
injure the blood, and interrupt the ſimple courſe 
of nature? Believe me, Mr. Jones, made-difhes 
ars ſubtle poiſons. If I were daily to indulge 
myſelf, T believe, that in a few years I ſhould fall 
into ſome lingering diſorder, or grow melancholy. 
I am never ſo well as when I have beef or mutton 
imply dreſſed, and plenty of vegetables. What 
do you ſay ? 

You are perfectly right, dear Sir, anſwered 
Mr. Jones, my food is always very ſimple; I 
never have dainties, or two kinds of meat at my 
table, except I have company; and, even then, 
I take care not to eat more than uſual, becauſe 
there is a variety of daintics; for if there are 
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twenty diſhes before me, I chooſe the moſt ſimple by 
to make my meal of, that I may not become 7 
heavy and unable to exerciſe my mind. My 
children are accuſtomed to the ſame fare, they 
ſeldom drink tea or coffee; and I really believe, * 
that their health and paiety ariſes from tem- 
perance. 1 
This gave Mr. Goodman an opportunity to 
ſpeak of his children; and, from his children, the 
converſation inſenſibly turned to his ſchool. For 
Mr. Goodman being the uſher of a Grammar 
ſchool, the greater part of the labour devolved on 
him. | 
Have many learned men been educated at 
your ſchool ? aſked Mr. Jones. | 4 
Of learned men, ſaid he, I-cannot muck boaſt, 
my learning is not very extenſive; but this 2 
may ſay, that ſeveral young men have left our 
ſchool, of whom .I am not aſhamed to own hath 
I had a hand in their education. I have alſo two bi 
aſſiſtants, who are worthy induſtrious men; of 
would be ſtrange if the boys did not improve 4 
when they are fo clofely attended to. 1 
Mr. Jones received fo much pleaſure from Mrg 4 
Goodman' s company, that he would have con- 
verſed ſtill longer with him, if he had not —.4 
the clock ſtrike two before he thought it was 
near dinner time. He ſtarted up, and ſaid, I a 
very ſorry to leave you; but I muſt haſten —4 | 
to give my family, by my own exactneſls, an ex 
ample of punctuality. q 


. 
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Good morning; pray recollect, whenever bu. Ip 

ſmeſs calls you to Briſtol, that I ſhall be glad me 

to ſee you. 5 HR 
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HEN Mr. Jones returned, he was witneſs D. 

to a very diſagreeable ſcene. As he paſſed by ” 
the parlour door, he heard a very loud vcice, and 

angry tone: he opened the door, and fav: 4. 4 

woman with his wife; ſhe foamed with rage, it 
and was loading her with abuſe, He had 1careely 

entered the room, when his wife caught his hand, . 

and ſaid, I am glad you are come 4 

What does all this mean ? aſked Mr, Jones. ti 


Do not aſk me, ſaid Mrs. Jones, I cannot tell 8 
you now. 
Ves, cried the ſurious woman, Arik; ing * 
Efiſt on the table, I will ſoon let you {ee with 
whom you have to do; you will not dare to treat 
me ſo again. Youthink, indeed, becauſe you are | 
a rich merchant's wife, you may treat as you Y 
pleaſe a poor perſon, without being called to ac- 
count —Your ſervant—=it ſhall, coſt: you dear, 
1 I promiſe 
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L promiſe you, you will have reaſon to remember 
me. 
' Good woman, ſaid Mr. Jones, what is the 
matter? do you forget that you are in a decent 
houſe? if you have any complaint to make, if 
you have been uſed ill, moderate your anger, and. 
let me hear quietly what it is. 4 
Woman. Be fo good as not to ſpeak ſo warmly" Wl 
yourſelf, Mr. Jones. Begin by reproving your | 
wife, then you may ſpeak to me. 
Ar. Fones, But what has my wife done? 
Moman. She is a wicked creature; can you: | 
, aſk, what ſhe has done? Is he not a backbiter ? 
Did ſhe not ſay, that I was a diſorderly woman, 
who neglected my family, and drank all I could 
earn or beg? And if it were true, what buſineſs i 
had ſhe with it—does ſhe gives me money to buy 
it with ? 1 
Mr. Tones. But, perhaps my wife did not ſay 
ſo; from whom did you hear it? | 
Woman, Oh, your ſervant——aſk ſuch queſ- Mi 
tions of a fool, I am ſatisfied that I had it from 
good authority; and you need not trouble your-M 
ſelf to enquire from whom I heard it. 
Ar. Jones, Good woman, to cut the matter 4 
ſhort, let me know who told you, and I will ex- 
amine into the foundation of this buſtle. If not, 
you had better go home; and if you have any 
real cauſe for complaint, you may apply to me 
whenever yon pleaſe. 
Moman. If you muſt know it—1 heard it at 
little James's houſe, X 
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Ar. Tones, Very well, I will enquire into 
the affair; ba if I find that you have been 
Y3 


cenſured unjuſtly, we will try to make you ſome 


amends, and my wife will aſk your pardon; for 


ſhe never perſiſts in an error. 
with this pr: miſe ? 
The woman would ſtill have gone on ſcold. 


Are you ſatisfied 


ing; but Mr. Jones having threatened to ſend 


for a conſtable, to ſhew her the way out of the 
houſe, ſhe did not think it ſafe to ſtay any longer. 
After uttering ſome more vulgar expreſſions, ſhe 
went out, and flung the door fo violently back, 


chat all the windows rattled. Poor Mrs. Jones 
- threw herſelf, pale and trembling, on a ſofa. 


Mr. Jones too was a little diſconcerted ; he ſeat- 
ed himſelf by his wife, preſſed her hand, and, 
after a few moments ſilence, ſaid, my dear, what 
have you done to exaſperate this fury ? 

I will tell you all I know, anſwered Mrs. 
Jones. That woman worked for me; but ſhe 
was ſo careleſs, and required ſuch an extravagant 
price for what ſhe did, that I determined to make 


ſome enquiries concerning her character, and 


heard that ſhe was a drunkard; and, in ſhort, a 
woman who had no ſound principles, no notions 
At the ſame time Mrs. 
Sandford, whom I mentioned to. you, was re- 
commended to me as an induſtrious reſpectable 
woman, who had ſeen better days. I then left 
her ſhop, and went to employ Mrs. Sandford; 


I ſuppoſe ſhe has heard of this, and came to vent 
| * ſpleen on me, 


I may have mentioned her 
vices; 
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vices; for I was ſorry to hear that a woman, 
who could have maintained her family in a ere- 
ditable manner, led ſuch a diſorderly life. But, 
if I have ſpoken of it, it inuſt have been in this 
room, for you know I never mention things of 
this kind out of my own family; becauſe I think WM 


that the faults of our neighbours ſhould only be 


expoſed to our family and friends by way of ex- 
ample, and. not made the amuſement of thoſe idle 
hours when acquaintance meet, | 

I now recollect, replied Mr. Jones, that you 
ſaid ſomething of this kind to me, when you 
came home from Mrs. Sandford's ; but it makes 
me very uneaſy to find, that what we ſay amongſt 
ourſelves ſhould be repeated. There muſt be 
a fell-tale in our houſe; and I ſhall not | be eaſy Wl 
till I find out who it is. 1 

He then ſat down and wrote to the father of 
little James, who was the favourite play- fellow of 
Charles, and related the whole accident, requeſt- | 
ing him to enquire which of his family had told 
the ſtory, and from whom they had heard it. 

He returned for anſwer, that his maid had been 
goſſiping with the woman at her ſhop, and re- 
peated to her what fames had told her; Charles 
had mentioned it to him when they were playing WW 
together. 

Mr. Jones inftantly ſent for Charles, and re- 
lated, with a diſturbed countenance and voice, in 
what a diſagreeable ſituation he found his poor 
mother. Charles was ready to ſhed tears when 
he ſaw his mother ſeated, pale and trembling, 3 


on 


„ 
on the ſofa; he ran to her, and kiſſed her, ſay- 
ing, pray do not vex yourſelf leſt you ſhould: 
grow ſick. 

But, aſked Mr. Jones, do you. know who is 
the cauſe of all this vexation . Thou art 
Thou haſt repeated, out of the houſe, what thy 
mother mentioned in confidence to me. 

I, anſwered Charles, how could 1 repeat it out 


of the houſe ? how could you think ſuch-a thing, 


dear father! I have never ſpoken a word to this 
wicked woman in my life. 

I believe you, interrupted his father, but you 
have repeated that to James, which your mother 
confidentially imparted to me, which ſhe ſpoke in 
the ear of her frined. 

Charles was confuſed, and owned that he had 
mentioned it to James; but he did not ſuppoſe 


that he would have been fo theughtleſs as to have 


told it to the woman again. 


He merely did what you had done before, ſaid 


Mr. Jones; he only told the maid, and did not. 
ſuppoſe that ſhe would have mentioned it again. 


But ſhe carried it to the woman's ear. 


This account frightened and aftoniſhed poor 
Charles. He wet his fick mother's hand with 


his tears, and begged her to forgive him, for that 
he did not mean any harm, nor could have gueſſed 
the conſequence of his folly. 


A ſervant then entered, and aſked if they would 


not have the dinner brought up, for that it had 


been ready above two hours, and was almoſt 
dried to a chip before the fire. l 


Mrs. 


\ 


$ . 
Mir. „ bers. | L 


the room, and ſu. 
cannot reliſh a bit to day- 
away my appetite. 
Nor do J care for any thing, aid Mr., 


Now Charles wept bitterly, and vegged nis 


parents to taſte ſomething. 

Why, aſked Mr. Jones, do you with us to eat, 
it would do us more harm than good. See, 
thoughtleſs child, all this vexation has been oc- 
caſtoned by your tattling. 

Charles was ready to fink into the earth with 


trouble, for he ſincerely loved his parents; yet, 


he now ſaw that he had made his mother ſick, 
and his father uneaſy. This fight gave him 
great pain, and he promiſed to be more careful, 
and never to repeat again the converſations he 
heard in the family. 

I believe, ſaid his father, that you are very 
ſorry for the trouble you have cauſed us, I per- 
ceive alſo, that you have made a firm reſolution 
never to chatter ſo idly any more; but J do not 
yet know whether you can keep your word. I 
muſt for ſome time conſider you as a child who 
has betrayed his father and mother, and ſend you 
out of the room when we are ſpeaking of any 
thing we wiſh to keep ſecret. Is not that rea- 
ſonable ? . 

Charles acknowledged his fault, ſobbing, and 
again begged his mother not to vex herſelf, or it 
would make him cry his eyes out. He then went 
to look for his ſiſter, to tell her all that had hap- 


pened, 
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on the ſofa; he ran to her, and kiſſed þo- ” 
ing, pray do not vex yourſelf 1100ked, and how 
grow fick. And prayed her to take 
But, aſked M+-! any family ſecrets to her coutin 
he cauſe -<> left the ſhould alſo vex her parents. 
s promiſed him, and he gave her his hand, ſay- 
ing, that in future, he would be careful not to 
talk for the ſake of talking. 
They had now only to conſider how they 
ſhould filence this troubleſorne woman. Mr. 
Jones knew very well that all his wife had ſaid 
Was true; yet he did not wiſh to expoſe her 
again to the fury of ſuch a woman. He went 
to her himſelf, and offered her a guinea, if ſhe 
would hold her tongue, and let the matter drop; 
but declared he would proceed againſt her to the 
utmoſt rigour of the law if ſhe preſumed to come 
to his houſe again. The woman knew very 
well that her. conduct would not bear examina- 
tion; and fearing to loſe more cuſtomers, ſhe 


was glad to accept of the terms, and promiſed. 


to be quiet, 
. — 3 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tur following morning Mr. Jones received 
a note from the Profeſſor, in which he requeſted 
him to ſpend that afternoon with them in his 
father- in- law's garden. He aſſured him, that 
he had been much mortified on his wedding day, 
in not being able to enjoy the ſociety of his 
friends. He added, that he now had only invited 
his particular friends to paſs one cheerful after- 
noon in friendly converſation before his depar- 
ture. 

Mr. Jones had really ſome buſineſs to ſettle, 
and was not willing to put it off, while the deſire 
of converſing with ſo many ſenſible men, the 


greater part of whom were to depart the next '} 


day, prevailed, and made him accept the invi- 
tation. 

The queſtion was now whether he ſhould take 
the children with him. His heart inclined to 
take them, becauſe he loved them tenderly; but 
he wiſhed firſt to know, if they had bekaved in 
ſuch a manner as to deſerve this reward. He 
applied to his wife. She gave a very favourable 
account of Mary; and added, that for ſome days 
paſt ſhe had been perfectly ſatisfied with her 
conduct. She had been very induſtrious, and 


O 


. 
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on the watch to pleaſe; nay, that ſhe had with 
pleaſure remarked her particular attention in 
keeping her perſon clean, and her clothes in 
order. Mr. Jones expreſſed the pleaſure this 
account gave him, and inſtantly determined that 
Mary ſhould be of the party. But what ſhall 
we do with Charles? 

I ſhould gladly take him with us too, for he 
has behaved very well ever ſince he promiſed to 
govern his tongue; but the time of trial is not 
yet expired, As we are to be amongſt friends, 
we may converſe about things which ſhould not 
be repeated, and if he were to tattle again, we 
might be involved with freſh troubles. Mrs. 
Jones was of the ſame opinion, and it was agreed 
that Charles ſhould ſtay at home that evening. 

Mary was now informed that they were ga- 
ing to drink tea in a beautiful garden, and that 


they would take her with them, if her dave 


and cloſet were in order. 

Oh, ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, you will not catch them 
in confuſion again, I believe. I firſt tried to 
keep them in order, to pleaſe my mother, and to 

ayoid the dreadful pain, 1 felt when I was left 


at home alone, ang do I find it is fo pleaſant to 


know where to find apy thing I want, that 1 


ſhall never be careleſs any more. 


All my commands have the ſame tendency, 
ſaid her mother; I aſſiſt your weak mind, and I 


am endeavouring to make you wiſe and happy, 


when I deny you any preſent pleaſure : for you 


are yet too young to know what is really good. 
„ | She, 
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She then looked over her drawers, cloſet, and 
work baſket, and finding them all in order, ſhe 
ſmiled ſo good-humouredly on Mary, that ſhe 
was delighted, and catching hold of her hand, 
ſaid, I will never be careleſs again that you may 
always look at me as you do now, and that 1 
may never cry as bitterly as I did when I ſaw 
the coach drive off —Oh !—-that was a fad day, 
I ſhall never forget it no, never! 

Afterwards they called Charles, and aſked him, 
if he ſhould like to be of the party? O yes, O yes, 
anſwered Charles in one breath. I believe you, 
faid his father, and it would add to my pleafure 
if you partook of it. But we are to meet a 
ſelect company, and may converſe in an unre- 
ſerved manner about many things, which we 
ſhould not chooſe to have repeated to mere ac- 
quaintance, 

Charles interrupted him, I never will-—indeed, 
I never will repeat a converſation again l am 
not a tattler now,— 

I believe, continued, his father, that you are 
firmly reſolved to govern your tongue; but before 
can truſt you, I muſt ſee proofs that you have 
conquered this fault, and as bad habits are not 
overcome in a moment, you muſt ſuffer for your 
folly, or you would ſoon forget it. 

So the diſappointed Charles was obliged to re- 
main at home. He went to walk in the garden 
alone, and fitting down under a tree, he wept, and 
for an hour could think of nothing but his own fol- 
ly; then wiping his eyes and biting his tongue, he 
ſaid, 
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ſaid, I will teach you, Mr. Tongue, to keep with- 


in my teeth. I ſhall remember, how many 
ſad hours I owe to my own thoughtleſſneſs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones, with Mary in their hand, 
now walked to Clifton, and met in a pleafant 
garden ſome intimate friends; beſide the Pro- 
feſſor's family, they ſaw Mr. Goodman, with 
his wife and children, and the reſpectable old 
man, who had been the Profeſſor's benefactor, 
They drank coffee and eat cakes in the ſummer- 
houſe, and converſed without obſerving the charm- 
ing garden they came to ſee. Mr. Jones found 
it very cloſe and ſtood up, ſaying, of what uſe is 
that beautiful garden, if we remain ſhut up in 
this room? Would it not be better to enjoy the 
freſh air, and obſerve the various plants which 
grow there in ſuch abundance ? The whole com- 
pany owned they wiſhed to taſte the ſweet air, 
and breathe with more freedom; and they each 
took the companion which affection or chance 
threw in their way. 

Mr, Jones took the Profeſſor s arm, and they 
walked up and down, converſing without re- 
ſerve, for they were ſincere honeſt men, who 
loved each other. Mr. Jones was heartily glad 
when the Profeſſor told him that he intended to 
take Mr. Goodman's ſon with him to Oxford 
and direct his ſtudies; his father, ſaid he, ap- 
pears to me to be a very good man. 

Yes, an excellent man, indeed! ſaid the Pro- 
feſſor; ; If all the Thoolmaſters [ know did their 
4 duty 
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duzy as conſcientiouſly as he does, we ſhould ſoon 
have another kind of world. He is as anxious 
about his ſcholars as if they were all his own 
children; and he never neglects them one day 
without the moſt preſſing neceſſity. He has 
ſuch an admirable method, that we always re- 
joice when a ſtudent comes from his ſchool: for 
we, in general, find them induſtrious, orderly 


young men, prepared to receive our inſtructions, 


But the maſter, and the other aſſiſtants, they 
ſhould not be forgotten in the praiſe you beſtow 
on the ſchool. 

No, anſwered the Profeſſor, they deſerve ſome, 
they are reſpectable; but Mr. Goodman has 


made them ſo by example and remonſtrances— 


the ſchool was in a lamentable ſtate when he 
came to it. And, have you not heard of his 


writings? he is reckoned one of our beſt writers, 


He has lately publiſhed a book, which has been 
much admired, 

I am aſtoniſhed, ſaid Mr. Jones; when I con- 
verſed with him, he never boaſted of his abi- 
lities and learning, nor even of the ſcholars he 
had formed; but praiſed thoſe who aſſiſted in 
conducting the ſchool. 

Yes, yes, continued the Profeſſor, that is his 
way. He is a very modeſt man. He fays no- 
thing of himſelf, and his own abilities ; but dwells 
on all the good he obſerves in others; and, on 
this very account, I particularly eſteem him. If 
he had ſtill more learning and ſuperior talents, 


and was always boaſting of them, and bringing 


them 
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them forward to notice, I ſhould not, I aſſure you, 
either reſpeCt or love him as I now do. All the 
qualities we poſſeſs, loſe above half their value 
when we praiſe ourſelves. —And of what uſe is 
this praiſe ? -Men need only be virtuous and do 
their duty, and others will hear of it without 
their telling them. A good horſe cannot praiſe 
bimſelf; yet, I diſcover his good qualities, if I 
have only rode him a ſingle hour. 

While they were ſpeaking, Mr. Goodman 
himſelf happened to meet them. Mr. Jones went 
up to him with reſpect; and, cordially preſſing 
his hand, ſaid, worthy man, receive the homage 
due to your goodneſs! I have heard of your 
many virtues | I have heard of your talents, your 
benevolence and induſtry, though you were ſo 
filent; but even this modeſty increaſes my ve- 
neration. The praiſe we receive from others 
always reflefts more honour on us than when we 
' boaſt of ourſelves. I perceive, anſwered Mr. 


Goodman, that the Profeſſor has been talking of 


me; he loves me, and always diſcovers more 
merit in me than any one elſe can, I fear. 

They then entered into a friendly diſpute ; 

and Mr. Goodman turned the converſation, with 

his uſual modeſty, ſaying, it is our duty and hap- 

pineſs to be as good as we can, and be more 

careful to correct our faults than boaſt of our 


good qualities or virtues. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


MARV chatted during this time with little 
Emilia, Mr. Goodman's daughter, who gave her 
a deſcription of every thing remarkable in her 
village and houſe. Amongſt other things, ſhe 
faid, that her preſent mother was not her own 
mother, but a ſtep-mother: her own mother, 
ſhe ſaid ſeriouſly, ſhe had never known, becauſe 
ſhe died when ſhe was an infant. 

A ſtep-mother, do you ſay? replied Mary, 
quite ſurpriſed, a ſtep-mother !—poor child! I 
have always heard that ftep-mothers were very 
cruel ; that they beat poor children, and do not 
give them enough to eat. 

Do not believe ſuch ſtories, dear Mary, an- 


| ſwered Emilia! I remember I heard the ſame 


thing, but I found it very different. It is poſ- 
ſible there may have been many cruel ſtep- mo- 
thers; and, for that reaſon, I wiſh that all good 
children may keep their own parents; but my 
ſtep- mother is certainly the beſt woman in the 
world. She has her own children, and my mo- 
ther's, but ſhe loves us as well as her own, 
The cakes and fruit ſhe diſtributes amongſt us 
are always in equal ſhares; when they are 
naughty they are ! puniſhed as ſeverely as 

I am, 
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J am, when J am careleſs or neglect my work. 
She has only once given me a blow; and I am 
aſhamed to tell you that I deſerved it, for telling 
her a hie, and perſiſting in it, though ſhe took me 
gently by the hand, and told me what a dreadful 
thing a lie was. And this is her uſual method; 
ſhe melts me by her kindneſs, and I promiſe to 
try to become better; for I know now that 1 
acquired ſome bad habits before my father mar- 
ried again, What then would have become of 
me if I had not had a ſtep-mother? My own 
mother was gone to Heaven.—I never ſaw her, 
though my father ſays I ſucked her milk till a 
few days before ſhe died: but my ſtep-mother 
had pity on me, and has taught me to read and 
work; nay, to tell truth and be orderly—=my 
father loves me twice as well as he did—and I 
do love my father, though people ſay I am paſ- 
ſionate and have a bad temper. I wiſh to be 
good. And then, when I was ſick, yes, very 
ſick, ſhe fat up with me all night, and was fo 
kind—who knows where I ſhould have been 
now, but for her | 

While ſhe was ſpeaking, they met the gar- 
dener. John, ſaid ſhe, may I gather a noſegay ! 
My mother bade me always aſk you, left I ſhould 
gather ſome flowers your maſter ſet a particular 
value on, or any you were ſaving for ſeed. 

You are very good, miſs, replied he; but you 
may pluck any you ſee in theſe left-hand beds, 
only do not touch my carnations! She then 
ſought for ſome of the ſweeteſt flowers, and 
bound 
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bound them up into a pretty noſegay. She ran 
to look for her ſtep-mother, and found her fitting 
on a bank ; ſhe ſtuck the flowers haſtily in her 
boſom, and ſaid, with tears in her eyes, dear 
mother. , | 

Mrs. Jones did not meet with ſuch an agree- 
able companion. She walked with the filter 
of the bride, whoſe converfation ſhe found very 
tireſome; nay, it gave her great pain. She had 
been brought up by a relation; and, in her 
childhood, been with thoughtleſs, idle people; 
and had learned from them the dreadful cuſtom 
of flandering, or ſpeaking ill of every body. 
Mrs. Jones did not yet know her evil propenſity ; 
ſhe took her arm in a friendly manner, and ſaid, 
your fiſter's marriage with ſuch a worthy man 
gave me great pleaſure. I congratulate you, and 
ſincerely wiſh that they may all their lives enjoy 
the happineſs they merit. Hannah, for that was 
the name of this malicious girl, thanked her coldly 
for the part ſhe took in the happineſs of her fa- 
mily. But, continued ſhe, with a ſneering laugh, 
I know not whether the Doctor's happineſs, or, 
if you pleaſe, the Profeſſor's, will be ſo very 
great. Now it is only the honey-moon, as the 
vulgar ſay, the ſky is full of ſtars. But when he 


- has his wife at home a month or two, he will 


ſoon ſee what a fine choice he has made. I 
really do not know what he will do with her. 
She knows nothing of the management of a fa- 
mily, and ſhe has ſuch a bad temper, God help 
thoſe who are to live always with her! for my 
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part I am very glad that the is now out of our bac 
houſe. The worthy Profeſſor will have trouble ho! 
enough with her; but then (ſhe laughed again) ſtoy 


the worthy Profeſſor has no right to find fault pati 
with her. I know him, and know all his abri 
tricks Il muſt not mention them —but—Mrs, her, 
Jones—Mrs. Jones, if you knew what I know, W yer; 
you would form quite a different opinion of him. hear 
Mrs. Jones now teſtified her ſurpriſe, and al. good 


* ſured her that ſhe had never heard any thing but He 
good of him and her ſiſter. Beſides, Mr. Good. W bette; 
man had praiſed them, and he was certainly a they 
worthy ſenſible man. v7 

He may be a learned man, anſwered Hannah, aſham 
but he is nothing more. He leaves all things at good c 
fixes and ſevens; and if any one will give him lumni; 
a glaſs of wine, he will fay all that is kind and cauſe! 
good of them for it. I do not love to ſpeak ill belieye 
of others; but I know very well what they far would { 
of his wife: ha! ha! ha! ſhe can ſkin a flint forfeit ti 
in the management of her houſe——you will ſee be We 
more ſunſhine than bread there, I hear. virtue: 

Mrs. Jones earneſtly endeavoured to defend het Hannah 
friends; for ſhe knew them, and would not ſuf- watch or 
fer ſuch artful calumny to ſhake her good opinion it would 
But the more ſhe defended. their characters, th dering, i 
more ill this malicious girl ſaid of them. Sha thus rob! 
turned the converſation on other perſons; anlcious my 
ſhe had ſomething bad to tell of every one. it it be ſic 
"ſhe could not ' initantly recollect ſomething, ft you mig 
turned up her noſe ſo ſcornfully, that any onifllog. muc 


would have ſuppufed ſhe knew ſomething ver reſpe 
A ba 
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bad of them. Mrs. Jones liſtened above half an 
hour to theſe malicious ſlanders, for ſhe could not 
ſtop her; unable to endure it any longer with 
patience, ſhe looked at her with contempt, and 
abruptly interrupted her. Madam, faid ſhe to 
her, you have recollected ſomething ill of every 
perſon you have mentioned ; I ſhould be glad to 
hear you, juſt to turn the torrent, ſay ſomething 
good of any of them. 

How can I help it, ſaid ſhe, if people are not 
better? how can 1 ſpeak well of them, when 
they have nothing good in them? 

What, continued Mrs. Jones, are you not 
aſhamed of yourſelf ! Have you heard nothing 
good of any of thoſe perſons you have been ca- 
lumniating? I love and eſteem them all, be- 
cauſe I know them to be good; but if I only 
believed half what you have ſaid of them, they 
would ſink ſo low in my opinion, that they would 
forfeit the place they have in my eſteem ; I ſhould 
be forced to deſpiſe them as being deſtitute of 
virtue and honour. Is. not this deteſtable ? 
Hannah! Hannah! if you. robbed me of my 
watch or purſe, it would be very wrong; but 


© it would not be ſo blameable an action as ſlan- 
Y dering, if you deprived me of my reputation, and 
Y thus robbed me of my honour ! however pre- 


cious my watch may be, I can purchaſe another 
if it be ſtolen; but gold cannot rub out the ſtains 
you might fix on my good name. But think 


Wow much you have injured yourſelf, How can 


reſpect a perſon who has ſpoken in ſuch a ſtyle 
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of her own ſiſter and brother? If I were to re- tin 
peat to them, to Mr. Goodman, or any of the By 
other perſons you have mentioned, only half _ 


what you have ſaid of them, what do you ſup. 
poſe would be the conſequence ? 
What do you fay, dear madam ? interrupted 
* the frightened Hannah; ſurely you will not re- 
peat what I have ſpoken to you, becauſe I con- 
ſidered you. as my friend. I did not mean any 
harm. 
If I, anſwered Mrs. Jones, ſpare you, you 
will ſoon betray yourſelf. You will ſoon loſe * 
_@ery friend you have; all your acquaintance 


will fly from you, they will deſpiſe and loathe to 
you, We lathe a flanderer as we ds a viper ſhe 
1. at leaſt, ſhall take care in future not to come Ma 
ſo near you, leſt you ſhould again faſten on wy mot 
ear, as you have done to-day, to inſtill poiſon into Pro 
my heart. For whoever ſpeaks ill to me of al rou 
the world, will certainly not ſpeak well of me boa 
when my back is turned. ſhe 
Saying ſo, ſhe haſtily left the malicious git in tl 
ſtanding alone, not knowing what to do with Mat 
herſelf, ſhe was ſo vexed. She walked angrily thei, 
up and down the garden; and, meeting her ſiſter the 
would have begun to ſpeak ill of Mrs, Jones, con 
but ſhe would not hear her, and turned from her into 
ſaying, I know you, ſiſter; and I know Mr then 
Jones. I have not time to liſten to you. 1 
This made her very angry; when the whol invit 
company were chearful, and walked about cha with 
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ting and laughing, Hannah flew to a dark corner, 
and ſeated herſelf there, the prey of her own 
malice, | » 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Mx 8. Jones then walked round the garden 
to ſeek for a companion in whoſe „ 
ſhe might find more pleaſure. She firſt met 
Mary, who told her, with joy, what a good ſtep 
mother Emilia had. A little after ſhe met tl. 
Profeſſor's godfather, who walked with her all 
round the garden, pointed out what was moſt 
beautiful, explained the nature of plants; and 
ſhewed her how carefully the ſeed was prefervel 
in them all, that nothing might periſh. He made 
Mary remark how the ſap circulated through 
their leaves and ſtalks, in the ſame manner zs 
the blood through the human body; and, after 
converſing in this inſtructive manner, he went 
into the ſummer- houſe to reſt himſelf, and deſired 
them to purſue their walk. | 

They turned out cf the garden into a lictle 
inviting lane, and ſaw a woman fitting ſpinning» 
with three children round her, Mary obſerved 
them firſt,” and ſaid to her mother, pray look, 


what 
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irhat a naſty woman! what dirty children | They 
have ſuch patched clothes, are without ſtockings 
and ſhoes, and their feet are ſo black—O fy ! 

Mrs. Jones whiſpered her'in the ear, you muſt 
not ſo ſoon deſpiſe theſe poor people, my child 
they may be very good, though they have ſcarcely 
rags enough to cover them, and are dirty. The 
bride*s mother now looked out of the garden gate, 
and ſeeing Mrs. Jones, advanced towards her. 

There is a look of goodneſs and honeſt y in that 
"woman's countenance which intereſts me, ſaid 
Mrs. Jones, addreſſing her. 

Yes, Madam, I always feel pleaſure when 1 
paſs' by her. There ſhe fits all day ſpinning or 
knitting, to earn bread: for her children; and 
when ſhe can get nothing to do, ſhe comes to me 
to weed the garden. They have been at work in 
the garden to-day, or the children would not 
Dok ſo dirty; for though they have but few 
clothes, ſhe keeps them clean. Look, there 
comes her huſband ; poor man, he loſt the uſe 
of his hands by working at a white-lead manu- 
factory. He went into the hoſpital, and his 
wife fold one thing after another to maintain 
him. I heard of her diſtreſs. You know I am 
not rich, and have a large family, but J let them 
turn the houſe in which I kept my garden- tools 
into a little .dwelling; and that woman now 
maintains her huſband and children. She is, in- 
deed, a good woman ! I cannot bear to ſee the 
poor deſpiſed, or that people ſhould think them- 


ſelves better becauſe they Wear ſine clothes, and 
| | have 
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have dainties to eat. And what would the rich 
do without the poor? We ſhould be obliged ta 
do all our work ourſelves. The garden you 
have admired would be covered with weeds, but 
for theſe little hands. What ſhould we do for 
linen and ſtockings, if the poor did not ſpin ? 
What a quantity of work I ſhould have to do 
I muſt ſpin and knit for my whole family, and 
take the rake and hoe to keep my garden in 
order. I fancy I ſhould not have more time to 
attend to my dreſs than this poor woman. In- 
deed, ſhe is my ſuperior; how many idle hours 
have I ſpent when ſhe has been toiling to do her 
duty, though deſpiſed by the world, God, the 
great Father of us all, ſees her virtues, and will 
reward them ;—nay, he even now rewards them.. 
She has a contented heart; I often hear her 
ſinging at work, and ſhe enjoys good health. I 
have ſome of the comforts of lite, but they all 
come from the labours of the poor. I huy the 
wool they have ſpun, have it made into clothes, 
and ſend it to France and Holland, and the pro- 
fit which ariſes from it ſupports my family. 

Pardon my warmth, dear Madam, I have till 
in my mind the quarrel I had this morning with 
my unhappy daughter Hannah. Would you be- 
lieve it, that weak girl called theſe poor people 
beggars ; but I did not let her fooliſh pride paſs 
unreproved. Whom do you call beggars? ſaid 
I, Did you acquire your own fortune? If your 
father had not been as induſtrious, and luckier 
than this honeſt man, you would be as poor 
as 


0. 


as theſe children. If their clothes are not good, 
they are well patched, which proves that they 
ſpend their time better than you do, who fit half 
tne day before the glaſs curling your hair. If 


bey could employ as much time about their per- 
ſons as you do, and were not obliged to work 


from morning till night to earn their bread, their 
glothes would be in better order than yours are, 
I will venture to ſay, I own that they want 
manners; but where ſhould they learn manners, 


who have never converſed with well-educated 


people ? However, they are civil and good- na- 
tured, and that is far preferable to the inſincere 
compliments you uſe, who praiſe people to their 
faces, and ridicule them when their backs are 
turned, If you call this good breeding, I heartily 

wiſh my daughter had never been ſo well bred. 
Mrs. Jones drew near to the good woman, 
and entered into converſation with her in the 
moſt friendly manner; enquired about her huſ- 
band's illneſs, the age of her children, and what 
ſhe intended to do with them. The woman was 
quite delighted with her attention, and gave an 
account of her diſtreſs in ſuch {imple words, that 
Mrs. Jones's eyes filled with tears. God fits the 
back to the burden, Madam, ſaid ſhe, and when 
he takes away one ſupport gives another; when 
my huſband could no longer work, Madam here 
gave us a houſe, and while I have health my 
babes ſhall not want a bit of bread, praiſed be 
God for it: and my huſband too earns a little 
matter by carrying meſſages to Briſtol : he has 
no 
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no hands to carry parcels with, for, bleſs your 


heart, he is as weak as a child! we cut his meat 
for him, and help him on with his clothes; and 
he richly deſerves all we can do for him. You 
would not ſee us in this plight if he could work. 


to follow him to an alehouſe, as ſome poor wo- 
men are obliged to do, with a babe crying at 
their breaſt, thank God for it! And now he 


brought up like brutes. Mary was then aſham- 


ple, whom her mother treated with ſo much re- 


to her mother till ſhe was out of the garden. 
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before the cold weather comes on; and do you 
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hitherto, and you will be content, as content as 
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Lam. The things I molt value are a good con- 
K 3 ſcience] 


cannot work, he reads good books to us, fo my 
children will have a little learning, and not be 


Yes, he was always a ſober man; I never had 


ed of herſelf, for having deſpiſed ſuch good peo- Wl 


ſpect; beſides, ſhe had liſtened attentively to the 7 | 
account which the lady had given of this poor 
woman's diſtreſs; how ſhe loved her huſband ty 
and children—-and ſhe heard that God loved 
F her: She then bluſhed for her folly, and trembled [4 
e leſt her mother ſhould mention it, and compare 

her with the fooliſh proud Hannah. -Creeping Wl 
behind her mother, ſhe advanced to th children, 
began to talk to them, and flipped all the money 
ſhe had in her pocket into a little girl's hand, Wi 
bidding her not for the world to ſay a word of it 


—— — — ey 


Mrs. Jones then took leave of this woman, Ll 
ſaying, I will ſend your children ſome clothes 


continue to be as induſtrious as you have been 
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ſcience and health, a ſober huſband, and good 
*children—and you have all theſe: Money never 
purchaſed contentment. If, with my fortune, I 
had a weak conſtitution, or a bad huſband, I 
ſhould wiſh myſelf in your ſituation ſpinning at 
a wheel. 

The poor woman was affected —ſhe preſſed 
Mrs. Jones's hand, and ſaid, Thank you, kind 
Madam, may God bleſs you and your children. 

Mrs. Jones had ſcarcely turned her back, when 
the poor woman ſaid to her children, Gracious 
heart, what a pretty ſpoken gentlewoman that 
i ho good-natured—ſhe has not a bit of pride 
in her; and the little Miſs, ſhe is as good - tem- 
peted as an angel. 

Do you hear, Madam, ſaid the Lady of the 
houſe to Mrs. Jones, what that poor woman 
fays? Your converſation with her has raiſed you 
highly in my eſteem; you have given her more 
pleaſure than if you had haughtily thrown her a 
guinea, It muſt be dreadfully mortifying to 
poor people to ſee the rich enjoy ſo many things 
which they are obliged to do without, and to feel 
that they are ridiculed and deſpiſed, b&auſe they 
have them not; and it would not be ſurpriſing 
if ſuch treatment rouſed their hatred for a worm 
will turn again when it is trodden on. But a 
friendly look, a few kind words, will gain their 
hearts, and make their cares lighter. "They wiſh 
us to remember that we all deſcended from the 


ſame parents—all look up to the ſame God. 
The 
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The day now began to ſhut in; it was twi-- 
light, and preparations were made for a moderate 


ſupper, of which they all partook, except Hannah, 
who retired to her own room, pretending that 
ſhe had got the tooth- ache. They all ſeemed to 
be glad of her abſence, becauſe they knew that 
in company ſhe did nothing but pry into every 
converſation to gather ſomething which ſhe could 
tell again, and to find matter to feed her mali- 
cious ſpirit. She was a poor unhappy creature 


thoſe who are eager to find faults in others have '$ 


ſeldom many good qualities of their own. 

They ſpent the evening ſo pleaſantly, that no 
one thought of going home till it truck twelve; 
then they were obliged to ſeparate, and took 


leave of each other with aſſurances of friendſnip- WM 


and remembrance. . 


CHAPTER 


ER XXXI. 


Tu E frequent amuſements in which Mr. 
Jones's family had been engaged for ſome time 
paſt, interrupted too much their regular employ- 
ments. Charles had not done carefully what his 
maſter every day required; Mary's work was 
left unfiniſhed; Mrs. Jones had ſeveral things 
to do in the family, and Mr. Jones many ac- 
counts to ſettle, which made him ſay to his wife 
and children, we have lately enjoyed much plea— 
fure, perhaps more” than we ought, becauſe we 
have neglected our neceſſary employments. But 
now 1t is proper for us to return to our reſpec- 
tive occupations with freſh vigour; elſe we ſhall 
loſe by degrees all defire for employment, and 
our whole family would then fall into ſuch diſ- 
order, that we ſhould no longer find any comfort 
in it. | | 
He defired Charles, after he had given this 
caution, to prepare his exerciſe, and went himſelf 
to his counting houſe. 
At firſt the children did not much reliſh work; 
and even Mr. Jones himſelf found it more trou- 
bleſome than uſual; but imperceptibly every 
thing returned into its former order. Every one 
ſulfilled his appointed taſk, and even Mr, Noe] 
grew 
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grew daily more and more induſtrious; and find- 
ing themſelves very well and happy, they were 


convinced that regular employment affords more 


real ſatisfaction than continual amuſements and 


feaſts. | b 1 


This order was not interrupted till the mid-{ . 
dle of October, when the two maids begged} | 
Mrs. Jones to let them go to a fair in a neigh- 
bouring village. Scarcely were they gone out 
of the houſe, when the man-ſervant entered, and 
burſting into a violent fit of crying, he could 
only 3 out, What ſhall I do! What ſhall 1 
do! Mrs. Jones was alarmed, and-aſked him 
what ailed him; but he could only anſwer, They 
ſay my father is dying. Mr. Jones pitied the 
poor man, and aſked, if he wiſhed to go to 
nurſe him during his illneſs? O yes! O yes iſ 


ſaid the man, let me but ſee him before he dies ö 
or 1 ſhall never know a happy day again! Mr 
Jones then inſtantly gave him leave to go, ſaying 

I would rather do all your work myſelf than kee 
you from your ſick father. Ge, and attend on { 
him; and aſk my wife for ſomething to tak 


with you to revive his ſpirits. Then Henry ſoon 


od 1. nol 


haſtened away with his pockets full of nouriſhing 4 | 


things for the poor ſick man. þ 


Mrs. Jones, determined to avail herſelf of thi 


opportunity to impreſs a uſeful leſſon on ag 
minds of her children, would not ſend for any 
aſſiſtance, though all the ſervants wers abſent. 
They having left every thing in order, much 
inconvenience was not felt during the remaindei 
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of the day; but the next morning, when Mary 
was going to waſh herſelf, ſhe found no water, 
and was obliged to go to the pump for it herſelf, 


W trembling from head to foot. The children now 
felt the abſence of the ſervants, and how much 
W they were indebted to them for waiting on them. 
Wen breakfaſt time came, the milk was brought; 


| 


* 


but there were no clean baſons to put it in, and 
me children muſt drink out of thoſe in which 


W ſome milk remained ſince the day before, or 
W waſh them themſelves. When they entered the 


WW parlour every thing was in diſorder, and out of 


W its place: all ſtood as they had left them the 


. night before; the floor was covered with crumbs, 
bits of paper, and duſt; in ſhort, it looked like 


a dwelling in which idle people lived. 
Mrs. Jones ſaid, that to-day ſhe muſt duſt and 
ſweep the room herſelf, ſince no one thought of 


doing it for her. 


* 2 * 


The children, who dearly loved their mother, 


would not ſuffer her to do it, but began to work. 


themſelves. 
Mary took the broom and ſwept it clean, 


| with ſome labour; and Charles put the things in 
| | order. 


Meanwhile the wind roſe, and made the panes 


We rattle; and the pattering of the rain and hail 
rendered it ſtill more dreary. The poor chil- 


dren's teeth chattered, their fingers were ſtiff 


; wich cold, and they aſked their mother, if they 
W were not to have a fire to-day ? 


N 1 ſhould 


1 


I ſhould be very glad of a fire, ſhe replied, bur 
I have no body to light it, If then you do not 
chooſe to ſtand trembling, you muſt contrive to 
make a fire yourſelves. 

Charles lighted ſome matches, and put them 
into the grate, but they went out: he tried 
again, and ſometimes the wood caught fire; but 
they had not placed the cinders properly to admit 
air to draw up the blaze, ſo it went out again; 
the wood did nat burn. Mary aſſiſted as well 
as ſhe could ; but as ſhe had never lighted a fire 


-_ 


before, ſhe did not know how to make it, ſo her 


help was of no avail, They ſtood trembling and 
crying till Charles's mafter luckily came in, and 
told them how they ought to place the wood, 
and pile the cinders lightly over it, ſo as to admit 
the air; and not heave a quantity of freſh coals 


on, which were damp, ant would not readily "i 
burn, till the flame had ſome ſtrength to curl 


round them. 


They were now comfortable and warm; the 


children rubbed their hands, rejoicing and ſaying, 
now we have lighted it, we will not ſoon ftir 
out of the warm room. But ſcarcely was Charles 
ſeated by the fide of his maſter, when Mr. Jones 
entered with ſome letters in his hand, which muſt 
inſtantly be taken to the poſt. 


Here Charles, ſaid he, run immediately; theſe | 
letters muſt be carried to the Poſt-office: Oh, 
dear father, replied he, I would gladly go; but 


ſee what dreadful weather it is !—-it rains vi- 


olently——and how it blows! May I wait till 


the 


, 


the ſhower is over? Fy, fy, the letters muſt 
go——the poſt never waits for good weather, 
Come ſtart up quickly, left it ſhould be gone out, 
Then Charles ran away and came back quite 
wet; he would have changed his clothes, but 
had not time; for his father ſent him out again 
with ſome other meſſages. 

Mary could not ſtay much longer by the fire, 
becauſe ſhe had ſeveral things to do in the kitchen, 
When it ſtruck one they came again into the 
parlour, and clapped their hands when they heard 
they were to have mutton-chops and apple- 
dumplins for dinner, of which they were very 
fond. But, when they were ready, the cloth 
was not laid, nor the ſalt-ſellars brought in, or 
the glaſſes waſhed. Mrs. Jones had taken care 
to ſend her huſband his dinner warm into his 
little counting-houſe, where he had a great deal 
of buſineſs to do. But ſhe left the children to 


prepare the table for themſelves; and, before 


every thing was ready, full half an hour had ſlip- 
ped away. They now ſeated themſelves at 
table; but the mutton was cold, and the dump- 
lins overdone, ſo that their dinner did not taſte 
half ſo good as they had expected. | 
After dinner they had ſtill many things to do; 
and were ſo dreadfully fatigued in the evening, that 
they threw themſelves on a ſofa, ſcarcely able to 
move a limb. I could not have believed, ſaid 
Maty to Charles, that the ſervants had ſo much to 
do—now I feel it; and I will never give them 
unneceſſary trouble again. Poor people] they 
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are obliged to wait on us the whole day. When 
we are ſleeping comfortably in our warm beds, 


they are forced to get up to light our fires and 


ſweep our rooms, that we may find every thing 
in order when we riſe, When it rains and 
blows hard, we fit in a warm comfortable room; 
but they muſt go out, and not wait till the ſnower 
is over. 

In the winter, when it freezes ſo hard, that 
their fingers are quite benumbed with cold, they 
muſt go to the well for water. How often they 
are obliged to eat their dinners cold, and ſome- 
times through our fault, I fear. I have fre- 
quently been ill-natured to them; I am now 
very ſorry for it; I am indeed very ſorry! 

And ſo am I, interrupted Charles, very ſorry , 
for I have often forgotten myſelf, and ſpoken very 
improperly to the ſervants. I muſt tell you what 
vexes me: I lately called Henry a blockhead, be- 
cauſe he forgot to clean my ſhoes, though the 
poor fellow had been running about the whole 
day for my father—but, believe me, I will never 
do it again; I will always be civil to Henry, 
Jenny, and Catharine, when I want them to do 
any thing for me. I will take care never to 
ſpeak haſtily to them; and, above all, not to call 
them names. — Poor Henry, how he cried about 
his father—I wiſh I had not called him a block- 
head | I ſhall not be eaſy till I aſk him to forgive 


me. Mary made the ſame reſolution; and they 


both longed for the return of the ſervants. _ 
; The 
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The next morning the two maids returned; 
but Catharine was ſent with ſome medicines to 
Henry's father; and, for three days, the children 
were obliged to aſſiſt Jenny to do the work of the 
houſe; and at night they were ſo tired that they 
did nothing but wiſh for the next day, hoping 
that Catharine, at leaſt, would come back. Oh 
if only Henry, or, at leaſt, poor Catharine, were 
here! they would ſay again and again. The 
fourth day Mary was ſtanding at the window, 
thinking how much work ſhe ſhould have to do 
the next day——and almoſt afraid to think of it, 
when ſhe heard ſome one ring the bell; ſhe threw 
up the window—it was Catharine; and, at the 
ſame time, Henry ran up the ſteps. What joy! 
— She forgot to pull down the ſaſh, Charles. 
Charles! cried ſhe, Catharine is come! Henry 
is come ! They both ran to the ſtreet-door ; and, 
eagerly opening it, caught hold of their hands, 
ſaying, welcome ] welcome ! dear Henry] good 
Catharime ! we have often wiſhed for you. Their 
pleaſure was till greater when Henry informed 
them that his father would ſoon be well. 

The next day every thing was again in order, 
and theſe children never afterwards behaved 
rudely to the ſervants; on the contrary, they 
were always civil and good-natured to them; and 
not only pitied them, when they had more work 
than uſual to do, but endeavoured to aſſiſt them; 
and reſolved never more to give unneceſſary 
trouble to thoſe who had at all times ſo many 


hard{hips to bear. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


I N the beginning of November, Mr. Jones 


thought that a little relaxation would now be of 
uſe to his laborious family. He therefore pro- 


poſed to Mrs, Jones an excurſion to Mr. Benſon's 
(the Curate) where they had all been fo well 
pleaſed. The children had behaved, for a long 
time, very well; ſo they reſolved to take .hem 
both with them. 

At dinner they were acquainted with ii What 
joy there was throughout the houſe when they 
heard of it! They ſoon began to conſider what 
they ſhould do to pleaſe the Curate's children, 
and they both ſearched in their cloſets to gather 
all their play-things together, to find ſomething 
to give to George, Henry, and Caroline. Mrs, 
Jones thought of providing for the table; kxnow- 
ing that the good Curate had a very ſmall income, 
and many perſons to maintain, ſhe did not wiſh 
to put him to needleſs expence to entertain them, 
She made ſome nice paſtry herſelf, and had two 
ſowls, a ham, and a hare, packed up; beſide a 
hamper of wine, which they wiſhed to make 
their kind hol a prefent- of The children 
thought the time long till they could gat into the 
coach—and taid a hundred times, Ob, it to-mor- 
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row was but here] but before to-morrow they 
muſt go to reſt——and wait the arrival Of the fo 
much defired morning. 

Mary dreamed of nothing but the journey, 
Sometimes ſhe was ſeated in the coach, driving 
away by the hills and meadows; ſometimes 
walking in the wood, where Charles had played 
at ball. Now came little Caroline with her 
bird; ſhe ran forward, as ſhe thought, to kiſs 
her, and found as ſhe awoke, that ſhe had not 
little Caroline, but her pillow in her arms. She 
was a little diſappointed, but glad to ſhake off 
Heep, becauſe the day began to dawn. She 
ſprang out of bed dreſſed herſelf quickly, and ran 
to the parlour. The whole family was in mo- 
tion, buſily employed dreſſing and packing up; 
but Charles did not appear. 

Mary ran to rouſe the lazy boy, but met him 
at his room door in a very wretched ſtate; he 
held his hand to his head, and ſighed piteouſly, 
Mary, in a frightened voice, called her mother, and 
both Mr. and Mrs: Jones ran up, and aſked poor 
Charles, what was the matter with him ? Oh, 
ſaid he, my pleaſure is all over! I have, during 
the whole night, been tormented with a dreaCcful 
tooth-ache ; I feel as if my head would burſt, 
They all pitied poor Charles, for in ſuch a 
ſtate it would be dangerous for him to. be out 
Jong in the air; nor could he enjoy the proſpects, 


reſt of the company, and embitter their pleaſure, 
He aſked, indeed, if the excurſion could not be 
put 


and the ſight of him, in pain, would diſturb the 
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put of for a day or two; but that was impoſ- 
ſible, becauſe the coach had been ordered over 
night; the proviſion had been dreſſed, and all 
was ready; ſo poor Charles mult ſtay at home Wi 
alone. 1 
The coach came; Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Mary, 
and little James, who, to render the faunt more L.4 
agreeable to the children, had been invited, ſtep- Wl 
ped in, and Charles ſaw them depart, with tears 
in his eyes. They were all ſorry to leave him; 
and at the end of the ſtreet his mother leaned out 
of the coach, and kiſſed her hand, to comfort the 
unlucky ſick Charles. N 
He was very uneaſy; and throwing himſelf 
on the ſofa, groaned with pain ;—and his anguiſh k 
was increaſed by thinking of it, becauſe he had 
no one to pity or comfort him. His mother, fi 
before ſhe ſet off, deſired Catharine to go for 
William; but he had ſuch a violent cold, that 
his father would not allo him to ſtir out. 
His maſter ſoon came to give him his leſſons 


dear Charles, great = never laſts Jong ; oh 1. 
morrow, perhaps, you will be quite well again 

Theſe kind words made Charles more tranquil 

though his anguiſh continued. However, whe | 
his maſter perceived that he. could not profit b 
his inſtructions, the pain was ſo great, and tha 
the other children were not there, he ſoon le 
him alone, and he was now again quite com 
fortleſs. 


Nevertheleſt 3 | 
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Nevertheleſs, he did not fit crying all the 
morning; he thought of the poor man who had 
the cancer, and bore it patiently, though he could 
not expect to be better to-morrow. He tried to 
imitate him, and towards dinner-time the pain ac- 
tually abated, ſo that he could dine with Mr. Noel; 
and after the meal, it ſeemed quite gone. Who 
was then ſo happy as Charles! He was ready to 
jump for joy, and had only to ſeek for amuſement 
to render his ſolitude agreeable. He went firſt 
into his father's little ſtudy, and ſought for a 
book with pictures in it, to ſee if he could amuſe 
himſelf; for his father allowed him to take down 
the books, on condition that he neither tore, nor 
dirtied them, and carefully replaced them. He 
ſoon found what delighted him, a book full of 
pictures of animals, and the methods uſed to 
catch them. One print repreſented how they 

entrapped the elephant; another, how they chaſ- 

ed the lion; and in ſeveral others, how they 
caught and enſnared foxes, hares, partridges, wild 
ducks and geeſe, and many other animals. Now, 
thought he, the time will no more ſeem Jong ; 

and for above a quarter of an hour, he thus di- 

verted the only moments he was obliged to ſpend 

by himſelf. At laſt he turned on ſome prints, 

W which ſhewed him how ſome people enſnared 

apes. When the apes were ſlily obſerving the 

huntſman, he took a baſon of water, and waſhed 
his face; then he went away, leaving the baſon 
on the ground; but, inſtead of pure water, he 

- poured thick clayey water into it. As ſoon as 
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the huntſman's back was turned, the ape crept 
cautiouſly forward to waſh himſelf, and plaiſtered 
his eyes up in ſuch a manner that he could fee no- 
thing, and might be caught with very little trou- 
ble. This cunning trick made him laugh hear- 
tily, and he ſtarted up to ſeek for ſome one with 
whom he could talk about the droll looks of the 
monkey; but no one could he find no Mary, 
no James, no William was there, and even Mr. 
Noel was gone out. He had now no more plea- 
ſure in looking at the pictures; and, full of vex- 
ation, he ſhut the book and put it in its place. 

Afterwards he thought he would try to play 
at ſomething. He ſearched for his nine-pins, and 
ſet them up, and knocked them down with the 
ball; but as he had no one to contend with him, 
he was tired in leſs than ten minutes. 

He gathered his leadea ſoldiers together, placed 
them in order; but when they were placed, he 
knew not what to do with them, and was ſoon 
tired of them too. Weary of them, and him- 
ſelf, he put them into their box, and ſat down to 
conſider what he ſhould next do, 

At laſt he thought of his colours, incl had 
ſo often amuſed es when James was with him, 
He put them on the table, took out the ſhells, 
and ſought for one of his prettieſt prints to co- 
lour it. In fact, he began to paint the clothes 
of two perſons in the picture; but when he went 
on further, he ſoon remarked that he wanted 
James, who could paint very well, and knew 
how to chooſe the proper colours for every thing. 


Charles 
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Charles had already met with many parts of the 
picture which he was at a loſs how to colour; 
and ſtill more diſſatisfied than ever, ſhut up his 
painting box. Now he knew no more what to 
do. Peeviſhly he threw himſelf again on the 
ſofa, and lamenting, bitterly lamenting, ſaid, how 
fad is life without a friend! If I ſuffer, there 
is no one here to pity or comfort me; no one 
who would try to ſoften my. pain. If I am pleaſ- 
ed, there is no one to communicate it to. If! 
play, I want a companion; or it is not like play; 
and, if I work, I have no one to help me, or give 
me good advice! Ah me! if my dear Mary, 
if William, or James was here] Yes, when! 
am once with them again, I will do all I can to 
make them love me; I will be very attentive 
to find out what they like beſt, and that moment 
do it—for there is no living without them. Dear 
Mary ! James! William ! will you not ſoon re- 
turn? 

They heard not the lamentations of the poor 
ſolitary Charles! they came not! but inſtead of 
them, a companion he did not find very agree- 
able; for the tooth-ache returned. Though his 
mother had often ſaid that it was like a pig to 
eat cakes or nice things alone, he looked for ſome 
almonds covered with ſugar, and tried to eat them; 
but ſcarcely had he begun to chew with the tooth 
that had a hole in it, than the pain darted through 
his whole jaw, and the anguiſh was greater than 


ever, He groaned, and would have cried, if he 
had 
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had not thought that a boy ſhould have more 


courage, and bear pain patiently. 
While almoſt ſtupified by pain, he threw him- 
ſelf from chair to chair, ſome one knocked at the 


e room door: Come in, cried he, hoping he ſhould 

5 ſee an acquaintance; but he was deceived, it 

e was only a Jew, with a prey beard. 

e He aſked, ill- humouredly, what he wanted? 

— Your father, ſaid he, is he not at home? 

[ There is nobody at home, replied Charles, 

3 rather rudely, and turned from him. 

e Is little maſter ſick ? aſked Ephraim, that he 

' holds his cheek—Te!! me, my little dear, have 

1 you any thing the matter with your teeth ? 

to Yes, yes, anſwered Charles. Tell me maſter, 

ve continued Ephraim, whether there is a hole in 

nt your tooth ? Let me look into your mouth, per- 

ar haps I can help you. 

e- Charles was at firſt rather unwilling; but when 
Ephraim aſſured him that he had already cured 

or ſeveral people of the tooth- ache, though they 

of were in violent pain, he let him look into his 

* mouth, and Ephraim promiſed that he would ſoon 

is 


bring ſomething from his own houſe, to top the 
pain, and make him quite well. | 
me Charles had heard his father ſay, that when 


us people are fick, they ought not to take 
th every thing recommended to them as a good 
gh remedy; at leaſt, while they are young and ig- 
uy norant, and do not know what is good for the 
1 human body, and therefore might take ſomething 
a 


very hurtful and improper ;—iadeed, few un- 
derſtand 


—— 
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derſtand the nice conſtruction of the human frame, 
and ignorant people, by preſcribing the ſame re- 
.medy for different conſtitutions, often do much 
harm. 

As ſoon as the Jew was gone, he went to Mr. 
Noel, and aſked whether he might venture to 
take what the Jew would give him. Mr. Noel 
enquired directly of the clerks, and ſome other 
people who were in the counting-houſe looking 
over. ſome goods, what fort of a man Ephraim 
They all gave him a good character, aſ- 


Was. 


ſured him, that he was an honeſt, ſenſible man; 


that he had ſome knowledge of phyſic, and often 
cured both Jews and Chriſtians who conſulted 
him when they were ſick. Mr. Noel himſelf 
then adviſed Charles to take what he ſhould bring 


him. 


In about half an hour the Jew came back, with 


two little plaſters, and put them behind his ears; 


at the ſame time, he filled up the hole in his 
tooth with Wax, to preſerve it from the cold air, 
and to prevent his food ſticking in it. 

But, if Charles had been in pain before, he was 
now in an agony; it was as.if forks were ſtuck 
into his jaw. He then grew quite impatient, 


and would have torn the plaiſters from behind his 
ears; but the Jew would not permit him, and 
ſaid, Have a little patience, maſter, rio remedy has 
an immediate effect: however to-morrow morn- 
ing, I will call on you again, and my dear little 
patient will ſpeak in another tone, I am ſure. 
Ephraim 
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Ephraim now left him, reminding him once 
more, not to tear off the plaſters. 

The pain grew ſo inſupportable, that probably 
he would have torn them off in ſpite of this 
caution, if Mr. Noel had not taken him into his 
room, and watched him. | 

Towards the end of an hour, the anguiſh gra- 


dually abated; and at ſupper he had a little ap- 
petite, and reliſned his food. He went early o 


bed, and ſoon fell into a (weet ſleep; and as 
he had reſted very little the night before, he ſlept 
ſo ſoundly, that he did not wake before eight 
o'clock the following morning——And when he 
awoke, where was the pain gone ?—He felt no 
more of it—and how happy was he! He ran to 
Mr. Noel, and ſaid, I am quite well; how glad 
I am that you did not allow me to tear off the 
plaſters—Thank you—Thank you 

He then ran to the window, and looked ont 


every moment, longing to ſee the dear Jew. 


come, About nine o'clock he came; and the 
moment Charles caught a glimpſe of him, he 
flew to the ſtreet door delighted, and eagerly 
opened it, to admit the man whom the day be- 
fore he had received ſo rudely, He led him into 
the parlour, ſaying all the way, a thouſand, 
thouſand thanks] my dear good Ephraim, I am 
quite well—all my pain is gone. I have been 
often told that the Jews were wicked people, but 
now I ſee that J was wrong. 

It was very wrong, indeed, if little maſter 


thought ſo, ſaid Ephraim; and when he knews 


L 2 more 
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more of the Jews, he will ſee more clearly his 
miſtake. In every religion there are good peo- 
ple. I do not deny but there are many wicked 
people among our nation, and how many Chriſ- 
ans lie and fteal !—-but we are all men— de- 
ſcended from the ſame father, and ſerve the ſame 
God, and he who deſpiſes his fellow- creatures on 
account of their being called Je ws, flies in the 
face of his Maker. We are commanded to love 
all men——we are all brothers, and ſhould only 
-deſpiſe thoſe who ſteal, and commit crimes, 
which render them uſeleſs, if not a peſt, to fo- 
ciety. 

But, continued Charles, you cannot ſay that 
there are not many cheats among the ſews 

I do not pretend to ſay fo, replied Ephraim; 
there are cheats enough among our nation, and 
among Chriſtians, for the matter of that—but if 
our nation cheat, the Chriſtians themſelves are 
-the:cauſe of it. They deſpiſe us, and do not al- 
low us to gain our livelihood in an honeſt way; 
ſo many ignorant Jews are become cheats, be- 
cauſe they think that they live among enemies; 
but there are many good Jews who tell truth, 
and give money to the poor; and ſuch men de- 
ſerve our love, whether they are Jews or Chriſ- 
tians. 

Charles perceived that he was wrong in diflik- 
ing the Jews, and ſuppoſing that they were worſe 
than other men; and he promiſed in future to 
love them as well as the reſt of mankind. Af 
terwards Ephraim put two freſh plaſters behind 
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his ears, and bade him remember that a Jew 
had felt for him when he was in pain, and treated 
him like a fellow-creature,. 

He went away, but his behaviour had won 
Charles's heart, and from that hour he never ſpoke 
diſreſpectfully of a Jew. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


M EANWHILE the coach rolled with all the 
company towards the village where the curate 
lived. Mr. Jones reckoned that they ſhould ar- 


rive there by ten o'clock, and they all anticipated 


the happy hours they expected to enjoy; eſpeci- 
ally the children, who bought that the horſes 
never went quick enough. Nicholas ſmacked 
his whip, and away they went, as if they flew. 
Now all was right; the children clapped their 
hands, crying, Yes, that is charming Now 
we ſhall ſoon be there | Rut, in the midſt of 
their rejoicing—there was a ſudden ſhock all 
were filent—what a pauſe ! The carriage ſank 
down on one ſide, James was thrown into Mrs. 
Jones's lap, her huſband fell on Mary, and al- 
moſt cruſhed the poor girl to death, What has 
happened? cried they all—What is the matter, 

Nicholas ? 


1 


Nicholas? Nicholas got off his box, ſcratched 
his head, and faid—A fine job this is, to be ſure! 
Tell us what has happened? called out Mr. 
Jones, haſtily. Why, anſwered Nicholas, one 
of the wheels is off— What do you adviſe me 
todo? If I had any one to leave with the horſes, 
I would run to the next village for a blackſmith, 
to help to mend it. 

Mr. Jones was not of the ſame opinion; he 
foreſaw, that the party would find the time very 
long, if they had to remain an hour or more till 
in the coach; he therefore thought it beſt” that 
Nicholas ſhould ſtay to take care of the horſes, 
and they themſelves would walk to the village 
to ſeek for a blackſmith. This propoſal pleaſed 
them all; and they ſet off on foot, defiring- 
Nicholas to follow with the coach as ſoon as he 
could. 

Tae neareſt way was a foot-paih, through a 
held juſt ſown with wheat; and the children 
ſeemed to gain new life, when they came out of 
the coach into the free air. All at once James 
ſprang forward, bent down on the ground, then 
ſtarted up again, threw his hat before, as if to 
catch ſomething, and then darted forward again, 

Mary, who was curious to know what he had 
in his eye, ran after him. At laſt he caught 
what he purſued, as Mary came up wita him, 
and both rejoiced at having taken a little priſoner. 
Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Jones were in con- 
verſation, and did not obſerve them. Hawever, 
they were ſoon obliged to ſtop, for they heard 

Fe Mary 
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Mary ſcream out, in a terrified tone, Dear James, 
ah ! do not do it—pray !—pray hold your hand! 
And theſe entreaties having no effect, ſhe called 
to her father and mother for help. Mr. Jones 
could not imagine what the children were diſput- 
ing about, but waved his hand for them to come 
to him. They came, Mary firſt, quite out of 
breath, Dear father, ſaid ſhe, you do not know 
what a wicked boy James is ! he has juſt caught 
a held-mouſe, and, for all I can ſay, will cut its 
ears and tail off. The poor mouſe! it never: 
did him any harm ! he has already opened his 
knife—only look at him] James came up Enil- 
ing, holding the mouſe in one hand, and the 
knife in the other. What are you going to do? 
aſked Mr. Jones. 

James. I wiſh to puniſh this little thicf, whe- 
ſteals the poor farmer's corn. 

Mr. Fenes. You are a cruel boy! Fy for 
ſhame, He who can torment a little helpleſs 
animal, has certainly a bad heart. He gecuſ- 
toms himſelf, by degrees, to cruelty, and, at laft, 
he will find a ſavage joy in it: and after tormeut- 
ing animals, will not fail to torment men, 

James. But could we not do very well with- 1 
out mice? They are inſignificant creatures, who if 
are of no uſe in the world, 

Mr. Tones. And is the watch, which your 
father has given you, ſomething inſignificant ? 

James. By no means. I would not give it 
for a thouſand mice. 


a 


Hr. Jones. Nevertheleſs, there appears in 
the ſtructure of this little mouſe's body a thouſand 
times more contrivance than in your watch, 

 Look»atthis little ear through which it hears all 
that gaſes round it: through this organ it was 
warned when you purſued it: and theſe pretty 
eyes zn which the forms of all the objects before 
it are painted; and theſe ſharp teeth, with which 
it can gnaw the hardeſt grain: and theſe neatly 
turned paws: this ſkin as ſoft as velvet, But 
you would be ſtill more aſtoniſhed if you could 
ſ-e its inſide; if you could obſerve how every 
thin Haſſes there to preſerve life; how the little 
fomach diflolves the food; how it ſeparates the 
belt juices, and carries them by very fine chan- 
nels, ſtill further; how fleſh, blood, and bones, 
are formed of them; and how the excrements 
paſs through the guts and inteſtines. Put your 
hand on its breaſt, and feel how its heart beats, 
to puſh the blood through the little veins. Your 
watch may be made very ingenioully; but do 
you think it would ever produce any little 
watches? You would be glad of that, for you 


make- your fortune, But to this degree of per- 
fection they can never be carried. The moſt 
beautiful things made by man are dead, and with- 
out ſenſe; God alone can give life and reaſon. 
'This mouſe has, probably, already brought many 
little mice into the world, and will certainly bring 
forth many more, if you ſpare its life, 


James 
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James. Yet, with al! this, it is good for no- 
thing. 

Mr. Jones. That you cannot certainly know. 
There are a thouſand things in the world very 
uſeful, no doubt, yet we do not plainly fas their 
uſefulneſs. If he who made this little.@gnouſe 
certainly knew that it was good for nothing, 
why has he empl.:yed ſo much art in making it? 
However, . I can point out to you ſome things 
that it is uſeful for. 

Look at that raven, how gravely it ſtalks; 
what a beautiful black plumage it has; and thoſe W 
fine feathers, which ornament its wings, are 9 
very uſeful when we wiſh to write very neatly. 
For this raven and his brothers, are mice ſent 
into the world. They hunt them out; and, 
when they have caught, they eat them, and find} 
them as reliſhing as you think roaſted hare: 
therefore mice are of as much uſe as hares. 4 

Jamss. But ſtill mice do harm; they devour 20 
the =o peaſant's wheat and rye. = 

r. Jones. The injury they do is very id. 8 

Fg They commonly only gather up the grain 
which the farmer lets fall; and the moſt part off 
it would probably periſh if thoſe little notable 
mice did not carry it to their neſts. And wy 
poſing they are led by hunger ſometimes to ſteal 
a couple of cars out of a ſheaf of corn, what in 
jury is that? the farmer will never miſs it. ö 
James. But I have heard that they ſome 0 


times multiply ſo faſt that they often ravage 
Whole field. 


1 


Mr. Jones. Then, indeed, it is time to de- 
ſtroy them — but without tormenting them: and 
they ſhould be put to death as quickly as poſſihle. 
If the torments they endured would bring back 
the wheat, or teach them honeſtly, there would 
be ſome excuſe for it; but this mouſe will not be 
leſs a thief after you have cut off its ears and tail. 

James. Well, then I will kill the little thief 
before he does any more harm. 

Ah! my dear James! cried Mary, do not 


lit; give me the little mouſe, I pray you give 
Wit me! Can you deny me? 


He gave it to her, and, as ſoon as ſhe got it, 
ſhe let it run away, calling after it, run, run, poor 
animal, till you find again your little children. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Jones were pleaſed with 
her. Mrs. Jones kiſſed Mary, and ſaid, good 
girl! you have perhaps ſaved the lives of four or 
hve little mice, who muſt have periſhed with 
hunger if their mother had been killed. 

Mr. Jones ſtiil continued the ſubject. He 
ſaid, that the ſmalleſt animals were of ſome uſe; 
and that a good man ought not to kill the leaſt 

worm, unleſs it injured him, or its death 

would be uſeful to him; but even in that 
tcaſe, it was unjuſt and crue] to torment them. 
He deſcribed, in ſo affecting a manner, what 
anguiſh it would have given the poor mouſe if 
the had cut off its ears and tail, that it brought 
tears into both the children's eyes. 

But is it not very wrong, ſaid Mary, in thoſe 
wicked butchers to kill the poor ſheep ? They do 
no harm | 


They 
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They do no harm, anſwered Mr. Jones, but 
their death is advantageous to us; for we eat 
their fleſh, and their wool and ſkin form the 
moſt uſefu] part of our clothing. Some time 
or other the ſheep muſt die. They crop the 
graſs on which many inſects live, and drink the 
water in which thouſands of little living crea- 
tures ſwim. Birds pick up flies and worms; 
and men are ſupported by animals, birds, fiſh, and 
vegetables. So that the world contains a vaſt 
variety. of creatures, who are all linked together 
by mutual wants. The ſheep, for a long time, 
enjoyed content before it was brought to the 
penn; and, if the butcher kills it quickly, it. 
does not ſuffer near ſo much pain as it would da- 
if it died by degrees, of ſickneſs or old age. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


© Convermns i in this manner, they reach- 
ed the village. Mr. Jones enquired for a black» 
imith; but the peaſants informed him that he 
was gone to work at the Juſtice's houſe, which 
was not far off; and, as he was a very civil gen- 
tieman, they were ſure that he would allow him 
to go and aſſiſt the coachman the moment he 
was aſked. 

Mr. Jones went to the Magiſtrate, and ſimply 
told him of their little diſtreſs; he inſtantly per- 

mitted the blackſmith to attend him, who went 
| home for his tools, and haſtened to the coach. 
Meanwhile the party went to the inn, to wait 
for the arrival of the coach, 

Though they did not «feel any thing like 
hunger, yet Mr, Jones defired the landlord to 
bring them a little refreſhment, that they might 
make a proper return for ſitting in his room. 

e landlord, who was playing with ſome 
farngers at cards, was ſo eager about the game, 
thaw he did not give himſelf the leaſt trouble to 
pleaſe his gueſts. He even ſeemed vexed that 
they. called for ſomething ; roſe haſtily from the 
table with an angry countenance, and called up 
the fairs, Miſtreſs, bring ſome bread and butter 

for 
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for the gentle-folks! Then he quickly ſeated 
himſelf again, caught up the cards, and faid, come, 
deal away. 

His wife brought in the bread and butter, but 
forgetting a knife, they could not cut their bread, 
or ſpread the butter; and Mr. Jones was obliged 
once more to interrupt the landlord's game. 

He went to him, and tapping him gently on 
the ſhoulder, ſaid, my friend, we have not a knife; 
a run of ill-luck, as it is called, had already made 
him very unreaſonable; and, as if his gueſts had 
been the cauſe of it, he darted a furious look at 
him, and, ſpringing to the door, aſked his wife, 
with a curſe, why ſhe had forgotten to bring a 
knife ? 

His trembling wife brought it in a moment; 
but, as ſoon as ſhe entered the room, her huſband 
loaded her with abuſe, and ſaid, you are a fine 
miſtreſs of an inn indeed] throwing the cards 
at her head. That the poor woman was very 
angry, may naturally be ſuppoſed. You ſhame- 
leſs man, ſaid ſhe, is it thus you treat your wife ? 
Muſt I, the whole day, work like a horſe 
All the buſineſs lies on me; and you-—you do 
nothing elſe but eat, drink, and play; you have 
already run through my whole property, anduþÞw 
you. uſe me like a dog. This ſpeech rendered 
the brutal man ſtill more furious; he ran to ſewe 
a whip which hung againſt the wall, to beat her ; 
butſhe not thinking it. prudent to wait for his 
ſtrokes, flew into the ſtreet. A little boy would 
have followed' his mother ; but ſtumbling over 
* ſome- 


violently. 


The farmers who had been playing with him, 
ſhocked at this brutal behaviour, ſlipped quietly 
out of the room, and left Mr. Jones and his fa- 
mily alone. The children were half dead with 

fear, almoſt afraid to breathe ; at laſt James ſaid, 
WT after looking round the room, to be ſure that the 
landlord was quite out of hearing, is not this a 
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ſomething on the floor, began to cry piteouſly. 
His father, inſtead of having any compaſſion 
for him, gave him a violent ſtroke with the whip, 
and puſhing him into the ſtreet, ſhut the door 


very wicked man? I never in my life ſaw ſuch 


ta one before. Our maſter has often told us, that 
we ought to love all men; but ſurely he did not 
mean to include ſuch a rogue as this? I cannot 
What do you think, Sir ? 

Why do you think, aſked Mr. Jones, that 


help hating him. 


a man who, through the negligence of. his pa- 


rents, or thoughtleſſneſs of a maid, was unfor- 
tunately made a cripple in his childhood, de- 


ſerves to be hated ? 


Certainly not, anſwered James. 
the poor man help it ? It would be a great mis- 
fortune to be lame—1 ſhould pity him and help 


him, if I could, 


Yet you dare to hate a wicked man, interrupt- 
ed Mr. Jones, whom you ought to pity and help 
if you could. For a wicked man is much more 
an object of pity than à cripple. 


How could 


In general, his 


bad habits are caught from his parents, or thoſe 


whom he has lived with: una when theſe habits 
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have been fixe! thirty or forty years, it is often 
as di cult to overcome them as to make a con- 
tra ted limb ſtrait. Beſides, dear James, be- 
lieve me, a wicked man ſuffers more than the 
moſt miſerable eripplel Why then ſhould we not 
pity him? I wil now ſpeak to the landlord; and 
you ſhall hear, out of his own mouth, that he de- 
ſerves compaſſion. 

Oh! pray do not, dear Sir, cried James 
leave the wicked man alone, he will only vex 
you; and Mrs. Jones and Mary joined in the 
entreaties; but Mr. Jones ſilenced them by ſay- 
ing, that we ought not to be too careful of our- 
ſelves when we wiſh to do good; however, do 
not be uneaſy about me; I am matter of my 
temper, and humanity requires that I ſhould give 
ſome good counſel to this poor man. 

The landlord now entered with marks of fury 
ſtill on his face. 

Where is the child ? aſked Mr. Jones, I hope 
it is not hurt. 

Hurt, indeed, anſwered the landlord, what 
harm could come to it? The brat will live long 
enough; ill weeds ſeldom periſh. 

Mr. Jones. So he is not your ſon |! 

Landlord, Why, whoſe ſhould he be ? 

Mr. Jones. If he be, honeſt friend, pray tell 
me how a father could treat his own child fo 
barbarouſly ? The child did nothing wrong, 
he fell by chance; and, becauſe he was hurt by 
the fall, began to cry; and inſtead of pitying it, 
as you ought to have done, you gave it a blow. 
Landlord, 
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Landlord. You ſpeak juſt like our parſon; 


he often comes to preach a ſermon to me after 
J have given my wife a black eye. Still, Sit, 
you do not feel where the ſhoe pinches; for if 
you did but know how maggrcares I have, you 
would not wonder ſo much Wat I ſometimes fly 
_ a paſſion. | 

r. Jones. And how came you to be fo 
. of cares? You ſeem to have a good houſe, 
well ſituated for cuſtom, an honeſt wife, and 
healthy children, 

Landlord. You ſpeak as if you knew all 
about it. If you were in my ſituation, if you 
had a wife who every day reproached you for 
ſquandering away her fortune, if all your children 
cared more for their mother than for you, and if 
you were afraid every day of being dragged to 
priſon by your creditors, you would ſing 
another tone, You know not where the bone 
ſticks; vet you talk away. It is true, my houſe 
has tolerable cuſtom ; but half a mile from-hence 
lives a droll rogue, who talks over all the farmers, 
ſo they drink their ale with him, while mine 
—_ ſour in the caſk. 

r. Jones. If ſo, indeed you are to be pi- 
3 but do not take ill what I am going to ſay: 
it appears to me as if all your misfortunes were 
owing to yourſelf. If you have ſquandered away 
your wife's fortune, is it to be wondered at that 
ſhe reproaches you? And if you beat your children 
without a cauſe, is it not natural that they ſhould 
love their mother better than you ? As for your cre- 
ditors, 
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ditors, you would ng have them to be afraid of, 
if you had been careful] not to run into debt, If 
you had properly managed your wife's fortune 
and minded your buſineſs, you might have lived 
quietly in your ow S Fouſe, where no one would 
have dared to moleiT you. If your children fly 


from you, and your neighbours let your ale grow ' 


ſour, is it not all your own fault? Your ill- hu- 
mour frightens them away; who will ſtay in a 
houſe with a man who takes ſo little pains to 
pleaſe, raiſes ſuch a riot in the houſe, beats his 
wife, and kicks his children? And, Mr. Land- 
lord, I muſt tell you freely my determination : 
if you do not alter your behaviour, I will never 
come to your houſe again. 

Landlord, As to that, I believe I wiſh to be 
civil; yet I cannot help being angry when things 
go croſs; for my father was paſſionate, my bro- 
ther was paſſionate ; I really think I ſhall always 
remain ſo: it has run in our blood ſuch a long 
time, | 

Mr. Jones, after having given him ſome more 
good advice, paid for his bread and butter, and 
got into the coach, which had already waited a 
tew minutes for them. 1 hey were all glad to 
get away from this angry man; but Mr, Jones 
ſaid to James, do you not now ſee how much 
this man deſerves your pity? Inſtead of loving, 
every creature deſpiſes him; and it he thinks of 
his former life, or his future proſpects, he findg 
no ſatisfaction. And the firſt cauſe of his miſery 
was this: from his inlancy he was brought up 
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by wicked men, and was always with them: 
did you not hear him ſay, that both his father and 
brother were paſſionate ? 
James felt the truth of the obſervation, and 


ſincerely pitied the miſerable wretch who de- 
ſtroyed all his own comfort, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tarv now came to the village where the 
Curate lived. Mr. Jones ordered the coachman 
to go directly to his houſe, The children jump- 
ed for joy, it was almoſt impoſſible to keep them 
any longer quiet; they knelt upon the ſeat and 
waited, full of impatience, for the moment when 
the Curate, with his children, ſhould come out 


and embrace them. After a few moments the 


coach ſtopped; and the children aſked Mr. 
Jones whether this was not the houſe ? Yes, an- 


ſwered he, there ſtands the houſe which you 
have fo long deſired to fee. They danced with 


delight. But is it not wonderful, ſaid Mr. Jones, 


that no one comes out to receive us? I hope 


they are not from home. 
He got out of the coach, and helped his wife 
and children out—but ſtill no one appeared. He 


LE c 
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went through. the front garden—there was no 
living foul to be ſeen. He entered the houſe— 
ſtill he ſaw nobody. He tapped at the chamber 
door—Come in! cried a weak voice. They 
opened the door—Ah, what a ſight !! Fhere ſtood 
four beds and a cradle; George ſat on one; and 
in the other lay Henry and little Caroline; in 
the third lay the Curate's wife, and the fourth 
ſeemed to be deſtined for the Curate; an infant 
was ſleeping in a cradle, In the little corner, 
which ſtill remained, ſat the Curate with his 
head leaning on his hand. And when the gueſts 
had entered the chamber, they had ſcarcely raom 
to move. My dear Sir, cried the Curate, in a 
ſorrowful voice, why do you come into this me- 
lancholy place? I am almoſt overcome by mi- 
ſery. There lie my poor children in the ſmall- 
pox. George is almoſt out of danger; but my 
dear Henry——my ſweet little Caroline (here a 


tear ſtole down his cheek) See, have I not cauſe 


to lament ?—There they lie. Their eyes have 
been cloſed already three days. Alas! and I 
know not whether they will ever open them 
again. There too lies my dear wife; it is only 
a few days ſince ſhe was delivered of that infant, 
and ſhe is ſo weak that ſhe can ſcarcely fit up in 
bed; beſides, ſhe has got a bad breaſt. The poor 
woman can ſcarcely. endure ſo much pain. As 
for me, it. is almoſt a fortnizht ſince I have had 
any ſleep. But, alas! not two only, but many 
weeks, would I watch; I would gladly endure 
all, if I could only fave the lives of. my children, 

If 
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If could but once ſee them well: again! My 
poor little darlings, my Henry ! my Caroline! 

Mr. Jones interrupted him by catching his 
hand, on which their tears filently dropped. 
They were all extremely affected, and James 
and Mary wept aloud, 

; Deareſt friend, continued the Curate, what can 

I do with you? I cannot even offer you a chair. 
1 have no body that can dreſs you a bit of meat; 
and, if I had, you could not reliſh it in this hoſ- 
pital. Were I to take you into the parlour, I 
could not be with you ; I cannot leave my fick 
children. Do not take it ill of me, for if the 
Biſhop came, I could not wait on him. For, if 
one of my children ſhould die, who couid make 
me amends for its loſs? Leave then, I pray you, 
this diſmal abode, and go to the inn. The land- 
lord is a very honeſt man; and, I hope, he will 
make a point of treating you well. 

Mr. Jones now tried to comfort him as well 
as he could; and ſaid, among other things, take 
courage, your ſorrow will ſoon give way to joy; 
after a hard winter follows a chearful ſpring. 

Mrs. Jones ſeated herſelf near Mrs. Benſon's 
bed, and tried to comfort her, even while ſhe 
herſelf ſhed many tears, 

James and Mary crept to the ſick children's 
pillow, and' told them how they pitied them. 

They then took all a mournful leave of this 
diftreſted family, and went to the inn. 

They had very little appetite for their meal; 
they cat a few bits haſtily, and drank .a glaſs or 
two 
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two of wine; but they ſent the hamper to the 
Curate, begging him to accept of it, and drink 
a little more than uſual, that he might be able 
to bear his watching and diſtreſs. After two 
hours had paſſed away in compaſſionate com- 


plaints, Mr. Jones ſaid to his family, it is very 


pleaſant to viſit our friends, when all goes well, 
and they are happy; but it is ſtill kinder to ſue- 
cour them when they are in trouble. Come, let 
us go again to them, and try, as much as is poſ- 
ſible, to ſoften their diſtreſs, I will corrverſe 
with the Curate; you, my dear, may chat with 
his wife; and do you children gather all the little 
preſents together which you have brought with 
you, and carry them to your ſick play-mates: 
Thoſe good people will be pleaſed when they ſee 
we take a part in their ſorrow. They were all 
ready to do as he deſired, and Mrs, Jones de- 
ſired the landlady to provide them with a ſupper, 
and give the broken viQuals which they had 


brought with them to the poor; but they took 


the fowls, thinking that the fick family might 
be tempted to-eart. 


They all hurried away; and when they en- 


tered the tick room, the poor patients ſeemed, for 
a time, to have forgotten their ſufferings. 

Mr. Jones ſeated himſelf near the Curate, and 
endeavoured, by his converſation, to raiſe his 
ſpitits. He related how much his children had 
ſuffered when they had the ſmall- pox, and talked 
again and again of the danger they were in; yet 
he was able to ſay, that they had happily gone 
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through it all. During this converſation, the 
Curate, in ſome meaſure, recovered his uſual 
chearfulneſs. 

Mrs. Jones drew near to his wife, who was 
ſuckling her child, which made her feel ſo much 
pain in her breaſt, that ſhe preſſed her teeth to- 


gether to avoid crying out. Mrs. Jones, in a 
tone of compaſſion, told her how much ſhe had 


endured with a bad breaſt; and pointed out the 


remedy which had ſoftened her pain, and at laſt 
healed it. Mrs. Benſon liſtened attentively, 
preſſed her hand, and ſaid, dear friend, you are 
an angel whom God has ſent to give me ſtrength 
to bear my ſufferings. My heart is grown 
lighter ſince you came here. 

Mary and James went firſt to the bed where 
Henry and Caroline lay, and gave them ſome 
pretty-playthings which they had brought for 
them. Mary bad got for Caroline a little ſet of 
kitchen furniture, plates, porringers, ſpoons, 
knives, tea-cups, &c. James put in order, before 
Henry, a company of leaden dragoons. But what 
comfort was this to the poor children, they could 
ſee nothing of them; and when they attempted 
to graſp them, the feſtered pimples on their hands 
gave them ſo much pain, that they immediately 
threw them all down and began to weep, But 
James ſpoke very kindly to them, and ſaid, that 
they ſhould try to be quiet, and then they would 
ſoon be well; and that he would give the little 
preſents into their father's care; and how great 

would 
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would be their joy when they left their beds and 
found theſe pretty things. 

Afterwards they went to George; he was 
more chearful, becauſe he was growing well; and 
he laughed outright when James gave him a 
whole hunt, huntſmen and dogs, ſtags, boars and 
foxes, all formed in lead; and Mary ſpread before 
him ſome pretty pictures which ſhe had brought. 
— They ſoon got acquainted with each other, and 
chatted very familiarly. 

Dear play-fellows, ſaid George, I never 
thought before how good it is of parents to be ſo 
anxious about their children. See now how 
much my mother endures with that little infant. 
As often as it ſucks, 'it gives her as much pain 
as if a knife were ſtuck in her breaſt; and ſtill 
ſhe does not ſend it away. She puts it again to 
the breaſt, bears all the pain, rather than the poor 
infant, ſhould feel hunger. Ah! if ſhe was to 
forſake it, it would ſoon die. She waſhes it 
every morning, and puts clean clothes on it 
ſeveral times in the day; and, when ſhe dreſſes 
it, ſhe touches it ſo tenderly, and holds its head 
againſt her breaſt, watching that nothing injures 
its weak limbs. At night the ſcarcely fleeps two 
hours, becauſe the child often cries, and ſeems al- 
ways to look to ber for help. We have all been 
ſuch little creatures, and given our good parents as 
much trouble. 4 

And my good father; you cannot think how 
dearly be loves us; ſince we have been ſick, he 
has not left our beds. The *Squire has twice 
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invited him to ſupper; but he always refuſed, 
becauſe he would not leave us. How many times 
has he got out of bed in the cold; how many 
nice bits has he put into my mouth ; and how 
many ſpoonfuls of drink has he given me, with 
his own hand, which cooled my poor heart. 
Every day he ſends to the Doctor's for ſome- 
thing which coſts him money; but he ſays he 
does not mind any expence if he could but ſee 
us in health once more. I love our dear pa- 
rents; I ought to love them.—1 will do more; 
I will try to be good that they may find pleaſure 
in me. I hat wicked children muſ they be who 
can vex their parents! Whilſt he was ſpeaking 
in this manner, Mary and James were thinking 
of their parents; and both determined that they 
would follow the example of George. Mary 
recollected, with ſincere regret, that ſhe had 
ſometimes vexed hers; and James was aſhamed 
of himſelf that he had not before reflected how 
much trouble and care he had already given his. 
Both were, from this time, more attentive to their 
conduct; and did every thing, when they were 
with their parents, to pleaſe them; and were as 
careful when they were abſent to obey their 
commands, as when they were under their eye. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 


Tur day beginning to cloſe, the company 
took leave of the ſuffering family, wiſhed them 
a quiet night; and that after having overcome ſo 
much ſorrow, they might again feel joy. | 

They now returned to the inn, and would have 
entered the firſt room they came to; but the 
hoſteſs ran up to them, ſaying, pray do not go in 
there; it is ſo near the kitchen, where ſome 
travellers are ſmoaking and drinking, that I fear 
you will find the noiſe very diſagreeable. If you 
wiſh to be at your eaſe, you Had better come into 
the little parlour where my children ſit z Mu will 
ſind a good fire there, and I will go and make 
the fire burn above- ſtairs, for we did not expect 
you ſo ſoon. They followed her, and found 
every thing in good order. They did not ſee, 
indeed, great glaſſes, pictures, or any other kind 
of coſtly furniture; but every thing ſpoke the 
induſtry of theſe good people. The wall was 
hung with ſkeins of yarn, ſpindles ready to be 


xeeled, and ſtockings with Kknitting-needles in 


them. There ſtood a wheel, here winders; and 
on a little ſhelf were ſome uſeful books. A girl 
of ſixteen and another of fourteen, were cutting: 
bread, and putting little pats of butter on a plate 
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for the ſupper of the family that now entered. 
A third girl was ſpinning, and a boy ſat writing 
at a table. 
This ſight afforded Mrs. Jones great pleaſure. 
I find, ſaid ſhe, that there are ſtill very induſtrious 
people. in the world. When we have only a de- 
fire to work, anſwered the hoſteſs, we ſhall always 
find ſomething to do; and there is no pleaſure 
Hike employment. Beſides, if my children had 
not always ſufficient work to do, they would ſtand 
ſtaring in the public room, where they could 
"neither ſee nor hear any thing good. But, ex- 
enſe me, at this hour I have a great deal to do in 
the kitchen. 
She went out, and the hoſt entered, a cheerful 
'healthy-looking man, with honeſty ſparkling in 
"his eyes. He had in his arms his youngeſt 
child; and, approaching his little gueſts, ſhook 
them cordially with his right hand; which Jabour 
had ſo hardened, that it felt like leather. To- 
day, ſaid he, ſmiling, I am nurſe. My wife, and 
all my people, have their hands ſo full of work, 
that they could not hold the poor little bantling, 
fo I muſt take care of it. Buz 1 do not com- 
plain, I have ſtill a hand free and ready to obey 
our orders. We muſt all help one another, 
if we wiſh to live happily together. At this 
1inftant he was called, and the company were 
left alone with the children. 
Mrs. Jones ſeated herſelf by the talleſt of ihe 
2 girls, and aſked if ſhe was the hoſt's eldeſt daugh- 
ter? I am not his daughter, anſwered the ſmiling 


girl, I am only his niece, my mother was his 
ſiſter. 
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ſiſter. But I have no parents, they are both 
dead; and he has brought me up ever ſince my 
ſixth year. But I ſuppoſe he is paid for your 
board, ſaid Mrs. Jones. I have, anſwered ſhe, 
not a penny to give him; for my parents lefc 
nothing behind them. But he is a very good 
man, he treats me like his own children; I dreſs 
like them, and he never buys a new thing for 
them, without remembring me; he had me taught 
to ſew, knit, and ſpin; and even paid the ſchool- 
maſter for teaching me to write and cypher. He 
has put my brother *prentice to a taylor, and pro- 
vides every thing for him. You are, indeed, 
ſaid Mrs. Jones, fallen into a good man's hands. 
Yes; that is true-enough, continued the girl; 
but the good that he has done for us poor mo- 
therleſs children is not all; if I were to relate 
what he does for other people, I ſhould not finiſh « 
before night. When a poor traveller comes to } 
ſeek for a lodging, he takes him in, and, the next 
morning, will not take any thing for his bed; 
nay, ſometimes he will give him ſomething to 
help him on his way. | 
Yeſterday evening came a poor foldier's widow 
here with her three children; her huſband had 
not long been dead. If you will believe me, he 
had a good fire lighted for her in the room in 
which you are going to ſit; and he treated her 
as he did the other gueſts, who were gentlefolks. 
The poor woman would ſcarcely eat of the good 
ſupper he provided; and ſaid that ſhe had not 
above a ſhilling in her pocket. Never mind that, 
M 2 ſaid 
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aid he, do you and your children only eat your 
ſupper with a good appetite. In the morning 
our boy was to carry ſome corn to market; but 
I could not gueſs why he got ſo often in and out 
of the cart. At laſt I found out that he had been 
making a ſeat of dry {ſtraw for the woman and 
her children; and only put two ſacks in to lie at 
their feet. He not only took nothing from her, 
but aſked my aunt to look for ſome old clothes, 
which he gave to the woman for her children, 
helped them into the cart, and off they ſet for the 
city. I ſhall never, during my life, forget how 
the woman called out a hundred times from the 
cart that God would return it to him. 

It gives me pleaſure to hear all this, ſaid Mrs, 
Jones, but.I have heard him accuſed of enticing 
all the farmers to his houſe; yet I can .ſcarcely 
believe it. 

There is ſomething in-it, however, anſwered 
the girl: when any one ſleeps here once, they 
wilk be: ſure to come again, if they travel this 
way z nay, I have. known ſome travellers go on 
an hour or two after it grows dark, to reſt here. 
But there is nothing wrong in all this, he is ſo 
civil to every body. He always takes care that 
the bread, beer, and meat, is good ; and, when 
he is to be paid, he does not overcharge any body. 
s it to be wondered at that he pleaſes people? 

Mr. Jones heard, with aſtoniſhment, this girl's 
: diſcourſe, who, with the greateſt ſimplicity, in a 
few minutes, related of a man, in a mean con- 
dition, more good than many rich men have done 
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in the whole courſe of their lives. He could not 
any longer remain ſilent; but ſaid to his family. — 
O dear children, ſee how much good a ſingle gaod 
man can do His wife, four of his own children, 
and two whom he has adopted—ſeven perſons 
have to thank him for their whole comfort and joy. 
How miſerable would they be if he were as care- 
leſs as the angry man we ſaw this morning. 
How many poor will he have been a comfort to— 
What a number of fatigued and way-worn tra- 
vellers will, in his houſe, ſpend a comfortable 
evening and gather new ſtrength. If now, a 
man in a ſituation reckoned mean can do fo much 
good to others, how much more ſhould be ex- 
pected from one in an elevated rank. 

Whilſt he was ſpeaking, the honeſt Innkeeper 
entered, and aſked if they would pleaſe tb go up 
ſtairs, ſaying, the room is warm, and the ſupper 
on the table. : 

The whole company ſtood up, and looked at 
him with filent reſpect, as if a nobleman had 
entered. Mary quickly hung on his arm, and 
James would gladly have caught the other, if the 
ſweet babe had not already been enfolded in it; 
he therefore followed, holding Mr. Jones's 
hand, | 

Mrs. Jones was laſt ; and, when ſhe came to 
the room door, ſhe turned back, ſaying, ſhe 
ſhould ſoon come to them. Scarcely was the 
door ſhut, when ſhe went towards the induſtrious 
little people, tenderly embracing them one after 
the other; and ſaid, good children, follow the 
example 
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example of your father and uncle, and I promiſe 
you all will do well. She then joined her family 
in the other room. 

It was ſmall and low, with little doors and 
windows, but ſtill they were all pleaſed with it. 
The wainſcot table was covered with a clean 
cloth, and plates and diſhes, which looked equally 
neat : it is true, the ſpoons were not filver, nor 
the knives very handſome; but every thing was 
well dreſſed, and the honeſt hoſt who chatted 
with them, and the ruddy girl who waited, 
pleaſed them all. When they went to reſt, they 
found clean beds; and, in the morning, a good 
breakfaſt, 

After this chearful repaſt, Mr. Jones went 
himſelf, once more, to ſee the Curate, and to 
enquire how he and his family found themſelves. 
He ſoon came back, and brought the agreeable 
news that they had all ſlept well; and that he 
had found the ſick much better than they were 
the evening before; at the ſame time, he added, 
that the Curate, with his wife and children, had 
promiſed to viſit them as ſoon as they were 
well, | 
Nicholas was now told to harneſs his horſes, 
and the hoſt was defired to bring in his bill. He 
ſoon brought it; and it was fo reaſonable that 
Mr. Jones could not imagine how the Innkeeper, 
without injuring himſelf, coul have provided 
them with ſuch good things at ſo cheap a rate, 
He ſhook his head, and faid, friend, there muſt 
be ſome miſtake in the reckoning. I believe 
not, 
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not, ſaid the hoſt, a little aſtoniſned, taking the 
bill to look over it again; however, Mr. Jones 
did not wait for it, but preſſing ſomething into 
his hand, there is the amount of the reckoning. 
He then, turning to his wife and children, de- 
fired them to be quick and get into the coach. 
What are you thinking of, Sir ? cried the hoſt ; 
why, Heaven help me, you have given me ten 
guineas ! Mr. Jones, turning half round, ſmiled 
on him, and ſaid, if there is more than your due, 
you know how to uſe it, when a poor ſoldier's 
wife and her children come to lodge with you; 
when an orphan wants cloathing, or a *prentice 
fee. 
The hoſt wouldiſtill have raiſed ſome difficul- WY 
ties, but Mr. Jones was ſo full of reſpeR for this WY 
good man, that he ſhook him heartily by the hand, 
ſprang into the coach, and away it rolled; the WY 
children ſtill crying out, good bye [ good bye i 1 
Mr. Hoſt; and when he could no longer hear | 
them, they ſtill fondly ſhook their heads and 
hands at him, ö 
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Tur horſes muſt have fared as well in the inn 
as the reſt of the party. They ſnorted the freſh 
air; and were ſo lively that the coachman could 
ſcarcely hold them in. They went on at ſuch a 
rate that they were ail pleaſed with the quick 
motion. They continued this pace for above 
half an hour, when the coachman was obliged 
to halt, becauſe the road aan up a hill; and Mr. 


Jones wiſhed to get out, that he might have a 


more extenſive view of the beautiful country 
which the hill commanded. When they had 
gained the riſing ground, he ſtepped in again, 
and the travellers went on as quick as be- 
fore. They ſaw already, afar off, the ſteeples 
of the city; but their diſtance made them appear 
to Mary fo ſmall, that ſhe could ſcarcely believe 
W that they were the great ſteeples of the city. 
But Mr. Jones aſſured her that ſhe would ſee 
them grow larger and larger as ſhe advanced; 
and they would ſoon have ſeen them near enough 


to judge of their true height, if a freſh accident . 


had not retarded their progreſs. 

Some part of the harneſs gave way, and Ni- 
cholas was neat half an hour before he could 
get it in order again. During that time Mr. Jones 

walked 


6 


walked with his children by the fields, and made 
them obſerve the beautiful verdure of the riſing 
corn, which decked the fields, and had attained 
ſufficient ſtrength to endure the rigour of the 
approaching winter. As they were ſtepping into 
the carriage again, they heard, at a diſtance, a 
voice cry ſtop, ſtop! they turned round and ſaw 
a girl running towards them, who made figns, 
and ſhewed them ſomething which ſhe held in 
her hand. Mr. Jones went to meet her; the 
came up to him quite out of breath, with a purſe 
in her hand, and faid, have you not loſt this, Sir ? 
I ſaw you get into the coach, and found it yon- 
der, where you were walking juſt now. Mr. 
Jones felt for his purſe, and perceived indeed that 
he had loſt it. There were ten guineas in it, 
and a great deal of ſilver. He wondered at the 
honefty of the girl, whfom, he ſuppoſed by her 
dreſs, to be very poor. He ſtroked her cheeks, 
aſced who were her parents? whether ſhe had 
any brothers and ſiſters? and what ſhe had to do 
in the fields? 

I have only an old mother, replied the girl, 
and ſhe is very poor. For above a year, ſhe has 
been. tormented by the rheumatiſm, and has 
not been able to do any work. We have nothing 
to Jive on, but what I can earn by ſpinning, I 
came out now to ſeek for ſome wood, that I might 
make her a little broth; and I come every day - 
to gather a few ſticks together, that we may 
have ſomething in the winter to keep ounleives 
warm win. 
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And why then, aſked Mr. Jones, did you not wart 
keep this money? you might have maintained Tak 
your poor mother a long time with it. | meal 
God keep me, exclaimed the girl, from doing her 
ſuch a thing ! I knew very well that the money cept 
belonged to you; and, if I had kept it, it would I wi 
have been juſt the fame as if I had ſtolen it. I you 
ſhould have been finely received by my mother, T 
if I had carried her heaps of money gotten in her. 
this way. | ciou 
Mr. Jones then put his hand into his purſe, guir 
probably to ſeek for a guinea; but his wife held cout 
it, and ſaid, will you permit me to reward this in h 
good girl ? her honeſty has gained my entire con— as {1 
Fidence. If you will allow me, I will take her ſayi 
home with me, and teach her every kind of is v 
houſhold labour; in time ſhe may become my Ho! 
cook, and take care of my ſtore- room; I per- brin 
ceive that I can truſt this honeſt girl, and I have 8 
long wiſhed for ſuch a perſon in my houſe. She the 
obtained, as may eaſily be ſuppoſed, her huſband's of 1 
conſent, and aſked the girl whether ſhe was wil- gol 
ling to come and live with her? promiſed her Loi 
that ſhe ſhould have enough to eat and drink, and I re 
good clothes ; and the ſhould be treated in eyery I fo 
reſpect, very kindly: The girl, aſtoniſhed at out 
this offer, wept, claſped her hands, and faid, ab, bea 
Kind Madam ! I would gladly go with you; but goo 
What would become of my poor old mother! con 
if left her, ſhe would die of hunger.—I will goo 
- take care of that, faid Mr. Jones; I will have hou 


her carried to a houſe, where ſhe will find a Ne 


warm room, and enough to eat and drink. 
Take for the preſent this money, and buy ſome 
meat to make broth for your mother; and aſk. 
her whether ſhe will let you live with us, and ac- 
cept-of the proviſion we offer her. Next week 
I will ſend for you both; tell me exactly where 
you live ? 

The girl looked at what Mr. Jones had given 
her. the moment ſhe quitted them. Good gra- 
cious ! cried ſhe} how. much: money! half a 
guinea, a crown, and. ſeveral. ſhillings. She 
counted it over and over again; ſhe had never 
in her life had half ſo much. She ran as quickly 
as ſhe poſſibly could to ſhew it to her mother, 
ſaying to herſelf, all the way ſhe went; yes, this 
is well; it was well I did not keep the money. 
How: my poor mother will be pleaſed when I. 
bring; her Ul this. 


of money, which 1 all my own; m_ I am now by Ii 

going to make you ſome nice broth. © A great 
Lord gave it to me; he loſt a purſe full of gold, 
I really believe there was a hundred guineas in it; 6 


dine good- natured . tell you how f | 
good-natured ſhe was; ſhe ſaid that I ſhould WY 
come and live with her; that ſhe would give me 
good clothes, and that you ſhould be brought to a $ 
houſe, where you will find every thing you want. 
Next week they are to ſend for us; will you 

: come 
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come with me, dear mother? The poor ſick 
woman held up her hands towards Heaven, 
and prayed (ſhedding tears of joy) that God 
would bleſs thoſe charitable people. 

The next week a man came for them. The 
woman was placed in a comfortable alms-houſe, 
where ſhe was to be maintained all her life. 
Mr, Jones brought up the honeſt girl, who ſoon 
became an excellent cook, married, ſome years 
after, an honeſt working man, and led a very 
contented life. Mr. Jones and family now ap- 
proached the city; and Mary ſaw that the ſpires, 
which ſhe had ſeen at a diſtance, were indeed 
ſteeples ; and ſhe was not a little ſurpriſed at it. 


They now ſpoke of nothing but Charles and his 


tooth-achez and Mrs. Jones felt her heart beat 
when ſhe thought on the ſad ſtate in which they 
ſhould probably find him. But how , great was 
her joy when they came to the houſe and ſaw 
Charles himſelf, full of health and fpirits, ſpring- 
ing out to meet them. She and his father em- 


braced him, and Mary and James did the ſame. 


As ſoon as Mr. Jones heard that the Jew Ephraim 
had cured him of his tooth-ache, he became dear 
to him; and he was not flow in teſtifying his 
gratitude. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ms. Jones's principal merchandize conſiſted 
of woollen cloths and ſtuffs, for which purpoſe 
he had eſtabliſhed a manufactory, and conſtantly 
employed a number of women and children to 
ſpin the wool, whoſe labours kept many looms in 
motion to weave it into cloth. By thoſe employ- 
ments he maintained above three hundred people. 

The day of his return was Saturday, when all 
the men, women and children who worked for 
him, always came to receive the -money which 
they had earned during the week. At fix o'clock 
the houſe reſembled a fair, there was ſuch a con- 
courſe of people. Mr. Jones uſed to ſeat himſelf 
at a table, on which lay two or three bags of 
money, and calling them one after the other, 
made each of them ſhew his account, which he 
examined, and paid them what they had earned. 
The people who received the money behaved very 
differently, ſome went out with an air of ſtupified 
indifference, others murmured, and ſaid that it 
was much tco little, and that they could not ſub- 
{iſt on it; but many received their wages with a 
chearful countenance, thanked Mr, Jones, and 
ſaid, that they would drink his health to- 
MOAIrow, 
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A certain weaver attracted Mr. Jones's atten- 
tion; he was one of the firſt who came into the 
room, yet ſtood ſtill without having approached 
to receive his wages. He placed himſelf near 
Mr. Jones, with the fore finger of his right 
hand reſting againſt his noſe, and obſerved, very 
thoughtfully, how Mr. Jones told out his money. 
Sometimas he ſmiled, and ſometimes ſhook his 
head. At laſt Mr. Jones afked him what he was 
thinking of? and if he did not wiſh for his 
wages? I will wait for it, anſwered he, if you 
will continue to reckon with the people. It re- 
Joices me to ſee that you have ſo much money to 
pay, and I think how happy it is that there are 
rich men in the world. How many people do 
you now give bread to for the whole week, and 
many a bit of roaſt meat for a Sunday. I really 


know not how all the people in the world would 


live, if there were not rich men to ſet them to 
Work. They could not buy wool, and if ſome- 
times they got a few pence, and could keep life 
and foul together while tney ſpun it, or made it 
into cloth, they would loſe half their time in 
going about to ſell it, and at laſt, perhaps, be 
obliged to let ſome hard-hearted man have it; 
who, taking advantage of their poverty, would 


juſt give them enough to buy the bread, their 


children might be crying for. But now they. 
want nothing, neither wool nor work, all the. 


week ; and are fure of receiving their wages. 


when Saturday night comes. 
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Mr. Jones looked at him with ſurprize, and 
the weaver, who obſerved that his diſcourſe 
pleaſed him,” continued; there are indeed many 
who grudge the rich their money, and ſee with an 
envious eye that they have ſuch beautiful houſes, 
ſuch fine clothes, and keep ſuch good tables, 
But I always ſcold them, and ſay, you are very 
fooliſh people, who cannot ſee a bic further than 
your noſe. The rich cannot eat their gold, and 
if they build beautiful houſes, lay out fine gar- 
dens, buy grand clothes, and fare better than we 
can, why, they muſt always give money for 
what they get, and then it goes through a number Bl: 
of hands. The butcher, the baker, the carpen- 
ter, the maſon, the ſmith, the farrier, the gla- #Y 
zier, the ſhoemaker, and all the reſt of us, profit WY 
by them; or how would theſe people live, if Bl 
there were no men who had money to ſpend ? WY 
I know, indeed, that nobody gains a farthing * 
from ſome of the rich, by their good-will, they 
are always ſcraping more and more money toge= WM 
ther, only to hoard it up. But happily there are 1 | 
not many ſuch in the world. Mr. Jones ad- un 
mired this rational man's diſcourſe, paid him his BY 
wages, and adviſed him always to try to think in i 
this manner; for ſuch a contented mind would 
make his little meal taſte better than the dainties 
of the hard-hearted rich, and he would lead a 4 
much happier life than thoſe who continually } 
viewed, with an envious eye, the good fortune 
of their ſuperiors, : 
Scarcely | Wi 
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Scarcely was this weaver gone out of the room 


than another drew near, who whiſpered Mr. 
Jones in the ear, that the man, who had juſt left 


him, was a ſharp hand]! How ſo? aſked Mr. 
Jones. He is a choice knave, anſwered he, if 
you knew how he has already deceived you, you 
would certainly not give him a ſhuttle-full more 
work. Mr. Jones expreſſe&his ſurprize at this: 
information, and defired him to wait till. he had 
paid all the workmen, when he would ſpeak with 
him more fully about the matter. 

In the courſe of half an hour, Mr. Jones. 
found himſelf alone with the weaver. Now. 
honeſt man, aſked he, what more have you to 
ſay to me? I only ſay this, that Maſter Jackſon, 


who has been talking ſo finely to you, is a knave.. 


I do not like to ſpeak. ill of any body, ſtill what 
is true ought to be told. And it is not proper 
that I ſhould ſee ſuch a good maſter cheated, 
without telling him of it. His wife ſells one 
piece of ſtuff after another, which her huſband 
has ſpun from the wool that he cheats you of, I 
ſuppoſe. For where elſe could it come from? 
He is always buying new. clothes. Laſt week. 
he had a new coat made; I cannot do thus, yet 
I never fit with my hands acroſs. 

Mr. Jones looked at this man with a penetrating, 
eye, and aſked with a firm tone, is all this true ?, 
He caſt his eyes down and anſwered, to be ſure it 


is true, if I had not been ſure of it I ſhould not 


S have faid it. And to whom did his wife ſell the 
ſtuff ? continued Mr, Jones. That I cannot ex- 
actly 


really 
tione 
Jackl 
meth. 
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actly tell, replied the weaver; but you may be 
perfectly ſatisfied it is ſo, or I ſhould not have 


told you. —I would not for all the world tell you 


an untruth, 


Mr. Jones let him go, and promiſed that he 


would look carefully into the affair; and he 


really did ſift the buſineſs thoroughly. He men- 
tioned to his wife, what this man had ſaid of 


Jackſon; and, from that hour, ſhe took various 
methods to diſcover the truth, 

She weighed the wool and the yarn, and mea- 
ſured the ſtuff with the ſame exaCtneſs ; com- 
paring his work with that of the other journey- 
men, After ſhe had watched thus carefully, a 
whole month, ſhe came to her huſband, and ſaid, 
would you think it, that of all our journeymen 
the moſt honeſt is Jackſon. I have now for a 
ſufficient length of time obſerved his work, 
weighed, meaſured and compared it with what 
has been done by the reſt of the people we em- 
ploy, and found that his was always wove in the 
beſt manner, the quantity equal, and often more 
than was brought home by the others who had 
the ſame materials given to them. On the con- 


trary, the man who ſlandered him is a rogue, his 


ſtuff always wants a yard or two, and I have 
found out the place, where, the day before yeſ- 
terday, he certainly fold a dozen yards. I am 
glad you have made this diſcovery, ſaid Mr, 
Jones, 3 

This bad man was ſoon called, told of his 


wickedneſs, and his work taken from him. 
Jackſon 
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Jackſon was then ſent for, and Mr. Jones ſaid 
to him, Friend, you have been a common jour- 
neyman long enough, you deſerve a more profit. 
able employment, I will make you overſeer of my 
manufactory, you will have leſs work to do, and 
will gain more money. Be but as faithful an 
overſeer to me, as you have been a weaver, and 
T ſhall be content. 

The joy this unexpected offer gave the honeſt 
man, may eaſily be ſuppoſed. He held up his 
hands, and ſaid, is it poſhble ! how is all this 
come about? Lou may thank Ned Sly for it, 
faid Mr. Jones. 

Maſter Sly, Maſter Sly, who would have 
thought it, ſaid Jackſon, I always ſuppoſed that 
man owed me a grudge ; but now ſee I wronged 
him, You have not wronged him, continued 
Mr. Jones, Sly is a wicked man, he complained 
to me of you, as if you were a cheat, and kept 
back part of the yarn I gave you to weave. I did 
not know enough of you, for how can I know 
all the people who work for me? But from that 
time I have been very attentive : I have carefully 
meaſured and weighed all that you have done, 
and diſcovered that you were the moſt honeſt and 
induſtrious of all my journeymen. Tears of 
Joy ſtarted into Jackſon's eyes, he thankfully 
preſſed Mr. Jones's hand, and faid, I ſee now 
come to paſs what my poor dead father continually 
uſed to ſay to me. Jack, always /tick to ho- 
nefty, and then your moſt ſpiteful enemies may 
contribute, without thinking of it, to your happi- 


neſs,” 


good 
to brit. 
At 


Occurt 
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He returned to his houſe, and carried this news 
to his wife and children, It is eaſy to ſuppoſe 
what joy he ſpread amongſt them. 


CHAPTER N 


Tus act of juſtice afforded Mr. Jones ſincere 
pleaſure. At dinner he could talk of nothing 
but honeſt Jackſon, and aſſured his family that he 
Was better pleaſed at having become acquainted 
with his real worth, and that he had it in his 
power to reward him, than if he had gained s 
thouſand pounds in trade. He ſtill continued to 
talk of honeſty, and added, that an honeſt man 
was always happier than a knave. Had Jackſon 
cheated me, continued Mr, Jones, he would not 
have gained as much as he has now by his honeſty, 
He was very right when he ſaid that the very 
enemies of an honeſt man often labour to pro- 
mote his fortune, becauſe they ſpeak ill of him, 
which contributes to make other people more 
attentive to his conduct, and they diſcover the 
good qualities which a modeſt man is not eager 
to bring forward to notice. | 

At the end of a fortnight another cauſe of joy 
occurred, which gave them even more pleaſure: 
Mr, 


\ 
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Mr. Jones ſtood at the window chatting with his 

children, ſuddenly Mary cried out, father, father! 

look, look ! what is that coming up the ſtreet? 
a whole cart-full of people, I really believe it is 

the Curate, and all his family. In a moment 
Charles's head was out of the window. It is, 
it is indeed! There is dear Mrs. Benſon, there is 

George and Henry. Mr. Jones was ſoon con- 
vinced that it was them. Now there was a tu- 
mult of joy throughout the whole houſe, every 
one calling out, here comes the Curate ! here 
comes the curate !—The door was opened, the: 
gueſts ſtepped out, all freſh and in health. But 
at firſt they could not ſay much; they were fo 
ſtarved with cold that they could only bring out, 
as they tripped into the houſe, how cold it is, 
how dreadfully cold! Mr, Jones deſired his ſer- 
vaat to take care of their horſe, and then fol- 
lowed his gueſts into a warm room. 

The dear travellers thought it very pleaſant to 
come from the frozen fields into ſuch a comfort- 
able room, and be received by ſuch friendly people. 
Mr. Jones and his children helped them to take 
off their great coats and cloaks, with which they 
bad muffled themſelves, and Mrs. Jones ordered 
ſome good chocolate to refreſh her friends, whoſe 
teeth till chattered with cold. Half an hour 
paſſed before they were ſufficiently recovered to 
enter into any regular converſation; and it was 
not till after they had drunk two cups of chocolate 
that they began to converſe. They drew their 
Chairs nearer to each other, and Mr. Nocl, who 
came 
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came to aſk a queſtion, was requeſted to make 
one of the party, 

Now, my dear friend, ſaid Mr. Jones, tell us 
what has happened to you, fince we left your 
houſe ; did the diſmal days of ſickneſs long en- 
dure ? 

The Curate related very circumſtantially how 
much they had afterwards ſuffered ; but affured 
them, at the ſame time, that they had never in 
their lives been better than they were at preſent ; 
the danger, continued he, of loſing my wife and 
children, who are my ſole treaſure, made me very 
Fad; but I have myſelf experienced, that there 
3s nothing more true, than what I have often 
-preached to my pariſhioners; that ſorrow 1s very 
beneficial. As long as it endures, it indeed occa- 
ſions us trouble and pain, but when it is paſt, we 
may plainly fee the great advantages procured by 
it. I cannot expreſs to you, how contentedly 
we all now live. Our children always loved us, 
becauſe we ever treated them with tenderneſs ; 
but when they, in their ſickneſs, ſaw how care- 
ful we were of them, how much we ſuffered on 
their account, they then. firſt diſcovered the full 


extent of our affection, and are now ſo diſpoſed 


to do every thing which we deſire, that we could 
not wiſh for better children. And even my wife 
and I love each other much better ſince we have 


learned in the ſick chamber how abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary we are to each other. I myſelf have been 


very much improved by it, for I am become 


more mild and forbearing ; formerly, I cannot 


2 


— 
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deny 
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deny it, I was a little haſty.—( Well, well, an- 
ſwered his wife, holding up her finger with an 
arch look, do not tell of yourſelf:) formerly, 
continued he, ſmiling, I was indeed too haſty, 
1 muſt acknowledge it, I grew angry in a mo- 
ment when any little unlucky accident happened 
in the family; but now how inſenſibly have I 
been taught patience, by the anxiety which I 
felt on watching at the ſide of the ſick bed: 
when one of them cried, oh, father, I am fo 
thirſty! another, I muſt fit up; a third, oh, 
my head ! my head ! it does ſo ache]! When the 
infant cried, and the mother groaned, then J 
learned to be patient, then I learned to give ſoft 
words. Now, I ſhould certainly not fo eaſily 
be made angry by any unlucky accident. —And, 
how much more have I learned; I know now 
how we ought to nurſe the ſick, how to heal a 
bad breaſt, and how to treat children who have 
the ſmall-pox.. Since the illneſs of my children, 
I have been called in by all the peaſants, whoſe 
children were fick of the ſmall-pox. I gave 
them the good advice which I had gleaned from 
experience, and have been ſo lucky as to ſave the 
| lives of many children, who lay in a very dan- 


gerous ſtate, and the eyes of one; all which 


1 


be. | 
hn” 


I ſhould not have been able to have done, if my 
on ſufferings had not taught me. 

I we had no ſorrow, we ſhould: be ſo accuſ- 
tomed to the comforts of life, that we ſhould no 
more think of their real value, or enjoy the 
days of health and peace; but when, now and 

ne then, 
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then, a day or week of anguiſh and diſtreſs 
comes, we really rejoice in the pleaſant days that 
follow. Yes, how good does this chocolate taſte 
in the company of ſuch dear friends, and with 
my beloved family, who ſeem to be ſnatched from 
the grave. I ſhould not have felt the pleaſure I 
now do, if I had never known ſorrow. It is 
with ſorrow as with the winter, whilſt it endures 
it is very diſagreeable; but when it is over, the 
recollection of it adds to the beauty and freſhneſs 
of ſpring. | 

You have obſerved very juſtly, dear Curate, 
ſaid Mr. Noel; for in my youth. I had few real 
cares or ſorrows, every thing went on as I could 
with; but I am aſhamed of myſelf, when 1 look 
back, when I reflect what a man I have been.— — 
J did, at the moment, whatever pleaſed my 
fooliſh fancy: I was proud, without pity, and 
treated poor people as if they were no better 
than brutes. I was a tyrant to my ſervants, and 
uſed them ill for the leaſt overſight. Employ- 
ment was a thing I never thought of; I did 
nothing but eat, drink, dance and play; walk 
about, ridicule people, and fleep. It is only 
ſince my ſufferings began, fince I have endured 
poverty, hunger and contempt, that I have be- 
come prudent and virtuous, Oh, how uſeful ! 
how uſe ful has forrow been to me! 

In ſuch friendly converſations a great part of 
the day paſſed away inſenſibly. About three 
o'clock the Curate ſtood up, and taking his great 
coat, looked as if he meant, with his family, 
f now 
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now to bid them adieu. But they all gathered 
round him, and oppoſed his departure. Mrs. 
Jones entreated, her huſband repreſenting that 
the days were now ſhort, and that it was dan- 
gerous to travel at night. As for Charles and 
Mary, they even uſed force, holding the great 
coat that he might not put it on; at laſt his own 
family deſerted him, and joined in entreating him 
to ſtay. The children whined and kiſſed his 
hand; he took refuge with his wife, and begged 


her to ſtand by him; but ſhe. made the matter 


worſe. I think, my dear, ſaid ſhe, we may as 
well ftay; we have left ſuch orders at home, 
that all will go well, though we ſhould not return 
to-night. There was then a general expreſſion 
of joy. The Curate ſaw himſelf overcome, 
and was obliged . to give up the great-coat, 
which the little folks held fo faſt. Having 
gained their point, they ſprang joyfully from 
"him, and locked it up carefully in a cloſet. 


CHAPTER 


made a motion as if he drove the horſe on. 


got out again. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ArrR the children had been ſome time in 
the room, they ran into the yard to amuſe them- 
ſelves with fliding. They had two little ledges Wl 
with which they were allowed to play, as long as 

the yard was covered with ſnow. The rough 1M 

wind that had whiſtled in the morning, was now | 
laid; and the weather became quite mild. The 
children exerciſed themſelves ſo much by dragging 
the ſledges, that they did not feel the cold; and 
were perfectly happy. The day now began to 
cloſe, and they reſolved to return to the company. i! 
But, before they quitted the yard, a pleaſant | Wl 
thought came into Charles's head. He ſaw the 
pleaſure cart in which the Curate and his family 
caine ; he got intoit, begging his little playmates 
to follow him; they did not require many en- 
treaties, and were ſoon ſeated; and then Charles Je 


Jehu, jehu ! cried he, that we may ſoon arrive 
at George's houſe. But there was no horſe to 

receive encouragement from Charles; the cart WW 
did not move an inch from the place. Upon * 0 
this, the whole party burſt out a laughing, and 


N Their 


Their little driver followed them, though he 
could ſcarcely laugh with them. Could I but 
once have a ride in ſuch a cart; dear me, how 
pleaſant that would be | Do you really, ſaid 
George, wiſh to go? If you do, I will run directly 
to my father, and beg him to let the horſe be put 
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tO. 
There is the cart, and there ſtands the horſe 


idle; in the winter he has little work to do; 
and I have often heard that horſes grow reſtiff 
when they ſtand long in the ſtable: ſo it cannot 
do him much harm if we trot about for half an 
hour. So, without waiting for an anſwer, he ran 
into the parlour. All the little folks followed 
him, and ſurrounded the Curate. 

George firſt whiſpered in his ear what they 
wiſhed ; and they all ſeconded his prayer, either 
with their looks or words. The Curate ſhook 
his head, and faid, L know not whether Mr. Jones 


will be ſatisfied. I cannot give you my permiſ- P | 
fion without his-conſent. All the children then 5 
fixed their eyes on Mr. Jones, and he quickly : 
faw, by their ſparkling, that they wiſhed to aſk 5 
ſomething of him; he came up to them, and " 
enquired very good-humouredly, what they were 2 
* conſulting about f The Curate told him, in a S 
few words ; and Mr. Jones, who always liked to ba. 
ew that he reluctantly refuſed to fatisfy the 175 
wiſhes of his children, ſeemed diſpoſed to comply. 5 
He looked at the ſky, and ſaid, the ſky is clear, 
the weather mild, and I have no objection to the pl 


party; but we cannot let them go alone, becauſe 
ſome 


& 1 =. 
During theſe converſations, the evening paſt 
away; the time of reſt approached ; but the 
Children were fo impreſſed by what they had 
heard of God, that they earneſtly entreated 


their parents to continue this converſation next 


day. 


CHAPTER XILI. 


| ScakckLx were the children affembled at x 11 
breakfaſt the following morning, when they re- 
eated the requeſt, which they had made to their 1 
parents the evening before, that they would ſay 
fomething more of God; and Mr. Jones deſired- Wl 
the Curate to take the taſk on himſelt. * 
Dear children, ſaid he; you may eaſily be- 
| Neve that the God who has made thoſe great | 
lobes in the heavens, and all that we ſee on 
earth, could eaſily torment and injure us, or, iu 
a moment, kill us; but he does not do it; he only Wi 
employs his power to give joy and pleaſure to the 1 
living creatures whom he has created. All the 
pleaſure that you have enjoyed in your life, and 
till will enjoy, comes from the fame God w 
155 N 3 made 
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ce the ſtars. For he has produced every 
thing chat affords you pleaſure, This chocolate, 
for example 

beg your pardon, Sir, interrupted Mary, our 


3 


cook made it. So it ſeems to you, continued the 


Curate ; but, in fact, all comes from God. The 
cocoa, and the ſugar-cane, of which the chocolate 


is made, he commanded to grow. He produced 


the ſeeds out of which theſe plants ſprang ; 
warmed them with his ſun, and moiſtened them 
with his rain. The water, which is neceſſary 
to mix with theſe ingredients, he bade fpring out 
af a ſource that never fails; and the cook could 
not have made this chocolate if God had not 
given her more underſtanding than he has giv en 
to a cat or a dog. 

So it is with every thing that we ſee; God 
has made all. Nevertheleſs it would be all loſt 
on us, if he had not ſo formed us that we can 
enjoy pleaſure, 
Mary, hold your hand out a little; I will ſhed 
a little chocolate into it; does it not taſte very 
wood, 


Lou joke, Sir, ſaid Mary, I taſte nothing. 


He then gave her half a cup-full, which ſhe 


raiſed to her mouth; and aſſured him, that now 


indeed ſhe taſted it. You ſee, children, how 
good God is, continued the Curate. Had he 
given to our tongue and palate the ſame kind of 
ſkin that covers our hand, we ſhould taſte nothing, 
nor receive any more pleaſure from good roaſt 
mutton, than ſcom chewing ſtraw. And, on the 

| | contrary, 
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contrary, had he made our hands in ſuch a man- | 
ner that we could taſte through them, only ſup- 
poſe how uncomfortable it would make us. 
Every. moment we muſt take hold of things» 
which have a diſagreeable taſte ; and that would | 
cauſe conſtant loathing and diſguſt. When we 
took a walnut out of its green covering, how 
much bitterneſs muſt we taſte before we come to 
the ſweet nut! , 
He took a little almanack out of his 3 11 
and ſhe wed the children ſome pictures, which 
they obſerved with pleaſure. He then bid them 
ſhut their eyes, and held a picture to them; 
but they ſaw nothing. God could, continued 
he, eaſily have formed our eyes like our eye- lids; 
how miſerable we ſhould then have been ! there 
would have been for us no beautiful colours, no 
rays of::the. ſun, no. ſtars in the ſky to pleaſe us, Wil 
our whole life long would be a black night. if 
Shut your eyes once again; do you mot find it i 
true? is not all obſcure and black before. you? 4 
So would you have been obliged to grope about | 
all your life, if God had not in ſuch an ingenious 
manner formed your. eyes. But come to me, 
Henry, and look in my eyes, what do you- ſee? 
Myſelt, , anſwered Henry: I ſee. indeed two 
little Henrys, Which r as like to me as one 
egg to another. And J ſee in thine, ſaid the 
Curate, two little Curates. Our eyes are like 
ſinall looking-glaſſes, in which, every object is 
reflected that paſſes immediately before us. 
Ia this we remark. every thing heautiful, which 
God 
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od has produced in the world; we ſee the 
Mountains, the woods, the flowers, the birds, 


the animals, the ſtars in the heavens, and our 
dear friends. Have you underſtood me ? the 


Eohildren aſſured him that they had. And now, 
George, ſtop your ears with your fingers. We 


ſee the mountains, the woods, the flowers, the 
birds, the animals, the ſtars in the heavens, and 
our dear friends, (he winked that he ſhould open 
his ears again,) have you now underſtood me ? 
Not a word, dear father, anſwered he. How 
much pleaſure, rejoined the Curate, ſhould we 
be deprived of, if God had not given us ears. 


We ſhould not hear the inſtructive converſations 
of our friends, nor the ſweet ſounds of muſic ; 
and of what uſe would be the melodious notes 
of the nightingale, if we did not perceive it?— 
all would be uſelefs to us. 


What an agreeable odour the roſe, the car- 
nation, the en the hyacinth, has! all 


theſe pleaſures may be aſcribed to that wiſdom 
Ewhich has formed our noſe different from our 
XL yes, hands, and mouth; becauſe he has formed 


it in ſuch a manner, that through it we can feel 
the exhalations of things. 
Itis thus our eyes, our ears, mouth, and noſe, 


are ſo many doors through which pleaſure enters 


into our ſouls. But, oh, how much pain too, 
dear Mr. Curate, ſaid Charles, if you did but 
know what a dreadful pain I had in my teeth 


When my parents and ſiſter were with you! 
Does pain alſo come from God ? Undoubtedly, 


anſwered 
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anſwered the Curate, pain alſo comes from God. 
For God, who has ſo formed us that we can feel | 
agreeable ſenſations, made our nature ſuch, that if 
we muſt alfo feel diſagreeable ones. But when 1 
he has ſent pain, he only does it that through pain | 
he may procure us more pl-alure. Your father 'F i 
has informed me, that your tooth. ache gave you 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with an 14 
honeſt Jew who freed you from the pain; that nl 
this acquarntance had engaged him to advance a 11 
conſiderable ſum that enabled the Jew to begin a 
buſineſs, by which he maintains his family in a 
decent, honeſt manner. When you ſee this 1 | 
Jew, what do you think ? 
I always feel ſincere joy, replied Charles. 3 
And this joy, continued the Curate, you have 
to thank your tooth-ache for. If you had not N 
1 


had the tooth-ache, the Jew could not have cured 
1 
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you, your father would not have become acs g 
quainted with him, and of courſe would not 
have lent him the money, which has been of «ol 
much uſe to him. Your pain is long ſince over 4 
but the Jew's happineſs will for a length of time 
afford you joy. Experience has then taught youlſ 
that pain is ſomething good, becauſe it leads „ 
joy. Can you ſtill recollect how the Jew looked; 
vho freed you from your pain f 

O yes! anſwered Charles, very well; he had 
a large noſe,” a grey beard, a brown coat, anal 
a very ſtrange way of talking. It ſeems to mt ; 
as if I now heard him ſpeak, as if I ſaw hi 
before me, 
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Obſerve 
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Obſerve, ſaid the Curate, further, that God 


has ſo made us, that we can repreſent to ourſelves 
and abſent things, and reliſh our amuſements 


U 


Weaſure. By this faculty we can repreſent an 
ent friend to our minds, remember the good 
de have done, the pleaſures we. have enjoyed; 
ind procure ourſelves many agreeable hours, in- 
dependent of outward circumſtances. Have 
ou never read a book that amuſed you? 

Yes, many, anſwered they all. 

Laſt week, ſaid Charles, I read Young Gran- 
Mon; it is a charming book, and quite delighted. 
e. 
| But, continued the Curate, if you were to 
but that book before a dog or a cat, it would not. 
inderftand a word of the contents; and there- 
pre could not receive any amuſement from it. 
God then had not given you reaſon, only think 
ow many pleatures you would be deprived of; 
ou could neither read a book, nor write a letter; 
bu could not reflect how you might better your 
ation. No houſes would be built, and you 
ould be obliged to live in holes and caverns like 
himals Does it not then appear that God muſt. 
e men, when he has formed them in ſuch a 

anner that they can enjoy ſo much pleaſure ? 
But, ſaid George, does not God love the poor 
mimals, becauſe he has not created them in ſuch 
Inner that they can enjoy as much pleaſure as 
gen? 


Wer again; he proeures us, in this way, much - 


Be 
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Be not anxious about that, anſwered hi . 
ther ; God has ſo formed every animal, thai the 
greater part of its life is paſt covertly? its 
pleaſures far exceed its pains. If animals are 
deprived of many of the enjoyments that God 
has granted to man, recollett that man is the 
moſt perfect work we are acquainted with, and 
has the moſt duties to fulfil, On the contrary, 
animals are perhaps often gratified with things 
'which we paſs over with indifference ; life is af 
bleſſing to them, becauſe it is a gift from God, Wil 
* who, when He called any creature into exiſtence, 
deſigned to communicate ſome degree of happi- 
neſs to it; and when it ſuffers pain, it is to ren- 
der it better, in order that it may enjoy more of 
pleaſure. Look at Charles's Sancho, who is 
ſleeping yonder. God has particularly deſtined F 
for his nouriſhment the bones, which man cannot } 
eat; he can gnaw the griſtles, find the marrow Wi 
in the bones, and live on what we cannot eat or CY 
reliſh. The poor animal would be in a dreadful Wl 
ſtate if he had a hoof like a horſe, and weak 
teeth like a ſheep. But you have juſt perceived Ml 
that his Creator foreſaw all that he would have 
need of, to procure his food. Now 1 have 
ſomething faſt in my hand. Come hither, 
George, and try if you can gueſs, by ſmelling 
it, what it contains.—You cannot, Now I will 
hold my hand to Sancho. See how he licks it, 
how he wags his tail; he will ſoon bark, he gives Wl 
us now to underſtand that my fiſt contains ſome- Wi 
thing which is proper for him to eat there, 

Sancho, |; 


| 
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danclo, you ſhall have it, you have gueſt it; it 
Was a cruſt of bread. You perceive, by this, 
that/God has given a finer ſenſe of ſmelling to 
the/ dog, than to us; by which means he ſeeks 
for, and diſcovers, all the nouriſhment around 
him, which is fit for him. Conſider a little his 
paws—how ſupple they are, and provided with 
ſuch excelient nails, with which he can hold faſt 
the bone he wiſhes to gnaw; but this could not 
be done if he had the feet of an horſe or a goat : 
and theſe teeth, fee how firm and ſpiky they are; 
by the help of them he can crack the hardeſt 
bones, and find the marrow. It is the ſame with 
Fall animals—God has taken as much care of 
them as of the dog—He has given to each all 
that it required to procure it food and pleaſure, 
If Mrs. Jones has in her kitchen a fowl or a fiſh, 
intended for dinner, and will allow me to obſerve 


It a little, I will let you yourſelves ſee that God 


has tenderly thought of it. 

Mrs. Jones went ſmiling out of the room; 
but ſoon came back, and brought with her, a, 
Pike, and a wild gooſe, which the ccok had juſt 
Killed and drawn. 

Here will be ſomething to ſee, cried the Cu- 
rate, children pay atteption ! this gooſe found 
its pleaſure in the water; and you ſee that it is 
ſo formed, that it can live as well in the water 
as a man can on land. See what large feet it 


kind of feet are neceſſary, that it may make 
e way through the water. If it had not ſuch 


has, very unlike thoſe of a turkey; but theſe 


feet, 
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feet, it would with difficulty move from tlie 
place where it firſt began to ſwim. See how 
thick and cloſe the feathers are together, fo that 


the water rolls off without wetting it. Through 


the aſſiſtance of this warm fur, the animal can 
five continually in the water, without a drop 
coming to its body. But the food it finds in 
ponds and lakes, where it uſually ſupports itſelf, 
might eaſily fail.— What then would the poor 
animal do? its feet are not made for running. 
If it walked on the earth from one pond to an- 
other, it would ſoon be hurt, or carried away by 
its enemies, but this inconvenience has been 
foreſeen and provided for. What it wants in 
ſwiftneſs of foot has been made up by thoſe long 
and ſtrong wings. With theſe it can raiſe itſelf 
in the air very high, and can move itſelf from 
one place to another far quicker than I can in 
my pleaſure-cart, Let us now examine its eyes, 
they are undoubtedly very different from ours. 
Obſerve further, the tender little ſkin, which 
this animal can ſpread over its eye, you can ſee 
very well through it.— This ſkin muſt, indeed, 
be very- uſeful when it plunges its head into the 
water, for it guards the eye in ſuch a manner 
that no water can penetrate to it, and yet does 
not prevent its diſcerning its food at the bottom, 
Its bill alſe deſerves attention. It is armed with 
teeth with which 1t can break its prey. 

Now let us conſider the pike; it has neither 
feet nor wings; but theſe are not neceſſary; it 


only lives in the water, and never ſeeks ſor any 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure out of it; yet it has been formed by its 
Creator with the ſame art and wiſdom as other 
animals. Feel this armour which covers its 
body: it is all compoſed of ſcales, which lie fo 
Cloſely one over the other, that not a drop of 
Water can penetrate through them. You have 
certainly ſeen a ſhip, or ſome other veſſel, and 
remarked the rudder, which the pilot turns to 
direct its courſe. Our pike has likewiſe this 
rudder—it is his tail, in which there is great 
ſtrength ; when he ſtrikes the water with it he 
can move himſelf wherever he wiſhes ; yes, he 
can, by the help of it, ſo ſtrongly impel himſelf 
forward, that he glides through the water like a 
dart. And it muſt be ſo, or he would not live 
comfortably, becauſe the little fiſh are deſtined 
for his. ſupport, and how could he catch them, 
if he had not been made to ſwim quicker than 
| they !? But let us examine the other parts of his 
body. As the pike was made to live by hunting. 
+ {mall fiſh, ſome of which you ſee in his maw, 
be had need of arms: ſee theſe hooked. teeth, 
| which are ſo firmly ſet; when he chaſes a fiſh, 
he darts upon it open-mouthed—ſnaps it—and. 
alas! the poor fiſh. that comes into his teeth 
need not think of eſcaping. You may aſk, 
indeed, with ſurpriſe, why God has abandoned 
this little fiſh to the voracious pike ? But con- 
ſider, if God would give life to a great number 
of animals, it could not be otherwiſe, ſome muſt 
ſupport others. We have the hare and the par- 
tridge, and find them very good; why then. 

ſhould 
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ſhould it ſeem unreaſonable to us, if the pike 
chaſes the little fiſh, and ſtrengthens himſelf by 
devouring them? Some time or other thoſe ani- 
mals muſt die, and when the pike ſwallows a fiſh, 
it is done in the twinkling of an eye; on the 
contrary, they would have endured much more 
if they had died of old age. I ſhall only fay a 
few words more of the pike ; he is-not entirely 
without feet. "Theſe ſtrong fins ſerve inſtead of 
them, and muſt be very uſeful to him when he 
ſwims through the water, or glides to the bottom, 
which he often does. —It is the ſame with all 
other animals: if you could bring me a thouſand 
different ones, or the ſmalleſt worm, I could 
ſhew you in each how God has provided it with 
the organs, or inſtruments, neceſſary for its ob- 
taining all the nouriſhment and pleaſure neceſ- 
ſary for it. 


O God, how good art thou! cried Charles, 


quite affected. Ves, indeed, added Mr. Jones, 
we have cauſe to ſay, O God, how good art 
thou! When I ſee the works of God, 1 cannot 
help believing that he is a Maſter, whoſe greateſt 
Joy is to render happy thoſe creatures whom he 
has made; or, to ſpeak with more propriety, 
that he is the GREAT FATHER of all.— 
Through the whole world has he diffuſed plea- 
ſure; in every little plant, in every drop of 
water does it lurk ; and he has ſo formed every 
living creature, that it can draw, from this 
common ſource, its portion of pleaſure. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


0 
© 
Want Mr. Jones was ſpeaking, the Curate n 
Mipped out of the room. In about a quarter of N 
an hour he returned, and told the company ſome- r 
thing, which was not very agreeable to them. t 
The horſe, ſaid he, is put to, and waits for us; a 
children, we muſt now immediately take leave. P 
Then they all began, as they did the evening d 
before, to expoſtulate, complain and entreat. 7 
Hut after the Curate had repreſented to Mr. Jones h 
that the neceſſary duties of his profeſſion now a 
obliged him to return home, he took his part, t 
and ſaid, I dare not detain a man who has im- A 
portant bufineſs at home. Charles and Mary 0 
bad, at firſt, refuſed to give up the Curate's t 
great coat, which they had ſeized on; but as l 
ſoon as their father deſired them, they brought 9 
it to him. They now ſtood, near a quarter of * 
an hour, taking leave, thanking and kiſſing eaeh h 
other. Then'the gueſts ſtepped into the cart, 0 
after having received an aſfurance from Mr. 7 
Jones and the family, that they would ſoon 
E come and ſee them; and off they drove to their l 
own village. t 


| After dinner, Mr. Jones returned to his bu- 
F fineſs, and encouraged his family to do-the ſame, 
| During 
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During January, and part of February, their 
employments went on in a regular manner, with- 
out any thing remarkable happening. It was 
towards the middle of February that ſomething 
occurred which at firſt made them all very un- 
caly. 

One day, as Mr. Jones was fitting in the 
midſt of his family, amuſing himſelf with them, 
Mrs. Sandford entered the room ; her eyes were 
red with weeping, and after a ſhort compliment, 
the bittereſt complaints burſts from her. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, faid ſhe—ah, dear Mrs, Jones, 
pity me !—If you do not take my part, if you 
do not aſſiſt me, I know not where 1 ſhall find 
refuge. They offered her a chair, and aſked 
her what had diſtreſſed her.—She ſeated herſelf, 
and ſaid, you will fee how a poor widow is 
treated. I have earned ſo much by my daughters, 
and my own hard labour, as to be able to lay by 
one hundred pounds; this ſum I did not wilh to 
touch while I-could work, that I might have 
ſomething when I became old or fick; or if my 
dear children ſhould have any unforeſeen occaſion 
for it. I know not how Mr. Skinpenny, who 
has an apartment in the houſe wherel lodge, heard 
of it: but it js about fix months ſince he came 
into my room, and aſked whether I could lend 
him a hundred pounds? ſaying, that he ſhould 
loſe a great advantage in trade, if he had not 
that ſum to compleat a payment: he added, that 
he would give me a note for it; and at the end of 
a2 quarter of a year, would pay me the money 
with 
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with many thanks, I did not even ſuppoſe that [ 
had any reaſon to fear being betrayed by a man 
who had more guineas than I had pence. I gave 
him the money, and he gave me a note; 1 put 
this note into my bureau, and thought my money 
in good hands. 

But what do you ſuppoſe has happened ? Three 
months paſſed away ; another and another fol- 
lowed it, and Mr. Skinpenny did not appear to 
think of paying me. At laſt I reminded him. 
Woman |! replied he haſtily, do you dream, or 
are you mad? What, I borrow a hundred pounds 
of you? not a hundred pence have I feen of 
your's; I believe you are joking with me. I re- 
plied, you have ſo much buſineſs on your head, 
that probably you have forgotten this trifle ; but 
I will ſhew you your note. —Yes, ſaid he, when 
I ſee that, I will readily believe you. I ran up 
to my room,, opened my bureau, but no note 
could I ſee. I ſearched through every part of it, 
through every corner of the room; but no note 


could I find. 
What could a poor woman do? I went to a 


relation of my deceaſed huſband, who is an attor- 
ney, and told him of my diftreſs. He adviſed me 


to bring the affair into a court of juſtice, offered 
to take my cauſe in hand, and added, that he 


would certainly make Mr. Skinpenny pay me. 


But this buſineſs has been going on for ſome time, 
without my being able to gueſs how it will end; 
and has already drawn from me all the little mo- 
ney I had left. To-morrow it is to be deter- 
mined, 
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mined, and Mr. Skinpenny will ſwear that J did 
not lend him the money. Think of this man, 
who will advance before the court, and venture 
to ſay, that he will renounce the bleſſing of God; 
nay, that he wiſhes He may puniſh him if; he 


received the gold from meg when he knows very 


well that he did. What a wicked man! my 
blood runs cold when TI think of it.—lIf he ſwears, 
I ſhall not only loſe my money, and have to pay 
the coſts of the ſuit: but be reckoned a cheat by 
*thoſe who are not thoroughly acquainted with 
my character.— l, poor widow, I have no wit- 
neſs of my innocence, but that God who knows 
al / 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones ſincerely pitied her. 
It is, ſaid Mr. Jones, a diſagreeable buſineſs ; 
J know not what advice to give you; if the man 
ſwears, the money is loſt; but do not Jet your 
courage ſink, my dear Madam. The all-ſeeing 
God is indeed, as you ſay, your witneſs ; He 
knows that you lent the money, and that you 
received a note from the miſer; and he will cer- 
+tainly, one day, bring your innocence to light. 
This, ſaid Mrs. Sandford, is my only comfort; 
if I had not this, I ſhould fink under ſuch a 
weight of forrows. 

While ſhe was ſpeaking thus, ſome one 
knocked violently at the door, and entered be- 
fore they could gueſs who it was. It was a girl, 
who had run herſelf quite of breath. Ts Mrs. 
Sandford here? aſked ſhe ; then perceiviag her, 
the i, is it true that you have a lawſuit with 


Mr. 
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Mr. Skinpenny ; and does he intend to (wear 


Y 

to-morrow that he never received any money n 

from you? Be ealy, things will not go fo h 

ſmoothly; here, here is his pote !|—He has torn d 

At, to be ſure, but it may {till be read. You will d 

probably with to know how I got it; I will t 

ſoon tell you. th 

Lou may remember that I lived ſome time ago 8 

as a ſervant in the houſe where you lodge. One ſt 

day, when you went out with your daughters, m 

| was putting ſome things to rights in a little tr 

cloſet on the ſame floor with your apartment; 

Mr. Skinpenny came ſoftly up ſtairs, opened m 

your door, and went up to your bureau, with a th 

key in his hand; I was aſtoniſhed to fee him q. 
enter — to think that a man, whom I knew to I 

be ſo rich, ſhould turn thief ! and waited where ty 

I ſtood, till he came out—He did not make- me m 

wait long; he ſoon came out with a piece CO 

of paper in his hand, and fhut the door very m. 

carefully after him. This made me very curious 

to know what he had been doing in your room; 82 

| and as ſoon as he had returned into his own, I ſuc 

| crept ſoftly down ſtairs, peeped through the key- ho 

| hole, and ſaw him tear the paper, and throw it ha 

into a cloſet amongſt ſome other waſte papers, kn 

| which he generally burnt in the evening when bre 
[ he had a light. Now, thought I, I have ſeen 70 

| enough. At night when I made his bed, and ade 

q lighted his candle, I buſied myſelf, for ſome act 

| time, about the room, and when he turned his = 


back for a moment, I ſnatched up the paper, and 
Was 
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was half dead with fear, when I ſaw that the 
man had- been ſo wicked as to ſteal a note which 
he had given you as an acknowledgment of a 
debt, I wiſhed to have told you of it imme- 
diately, but you know when one has one's bread 
to get, it is neceſſary to be careful; I was afraid 
that my miſtreſs would turn me away for dif- 


obliging her lodger, and I did not know what 


ſteps he might take to wreak his vengeance on 
me, ſo I reſolved to lock it up ſafe in my 
trunk. 

I was ſoon after ſent for to viſit my poor fick 
mother, and quite forgot the affair, till I heard, 
this morning, of your law-ſuit. I then ran 
quickly to my trunk, and found the note where 
1 had left it, and was as glad as if I had found 
twenty pounds, Here, take it, and hold it to- 
morrow under the old cheat's noſe. -I will be in 
court myſelf, and declare all I know of the 
matter, 

It may be eaſily conceived how good Mrs. 


Sandford was affected, when ſhe ſaw herſelf 4 | 


ſuddenly delivered from all her troubles, by the 
honeſty of this girl. 'Trembling, ſhe raiſed her 


hands towards Heaven, and ſaid, O God, who- 


knoweſt all things, how wonderfully haſt Thou 
brought my innocence, and this man's wickedneſs, 
to light ! O God, who knoweſt all things, 
added Mr. Jones, Thou art the witneſs of all our 
actions! happy would it be for us, if we alwa 

thought of Thy divine preſence, and conſtantly 
did juſtice ; ſo wouldeſt Thou one day make our 


O ; honeſty 
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honeſty appear, either in this world or a better. 
lle afterwards praiſed the girl's honeſty, and 
encouraged her to relate, firmly, in the court, 
what ſhe had ſeen; and then went himſelf with 
her to the counſellor, and told him the diſcovery 
which they had made by her means. 

He teſtified his joy, like a humane man, at 
this intelligence, and promiſed that the innocent 
Mrs. Sandford ſhould have ample juſtice done 
her the following day. 

At the hour appointed Mrs. Sandford was 
ready, with a chearful face; and Mr. Jones alſo 
went into court to ſee what turn this affair would 
take. Mr. Skinpenny appeared with a confuſed 
countenance, and the Judge aſked him if he ſill 
perſiſted to deny that he had horrowed any money 
of Mrs. Sandford ? 

Yes, was his anſwer ; I did not want money, 
and if I had, I.certainly ſhould not have thought 
of applying to ſuch a poor woman. 
he judge then aſked him, if he. would take 
his oath. 

Yes, anſwered he, with a firm voice. 

The counſellor then ſhewed him his, note; he 
ſtarted back at the fight,.as if he had been ſtruck 
with lightning; however hc recolleCted himſelf 
in a minute, and ſaid, it was a forgery, and that 
he would {wear that he had not written it. But 
when the maid was called, who told him to his 
face in what manner he had ſtolen. the note out 

of Mrs. Sandford's room, he could no longer 


deny it. 


The 
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The Judge then gave a charge to the Jury, 
who, without going out of court, pronounced 
him guilty, and he was condemned to pay her 
the money, and damages to the amount of two 
hundred pounds, beſides the coſts. 

Mr. Skinpenny would have preferred a priſon 
to parting with ſo much money ; but when he 
recollected himſelf, he gave it, as if he had 
been parting with ſo much of his heart's 
blood. 

It is eaſy to conceive what anguiſh it muſt 
have coſt him, who groaned when he was 


obliged to part with a penny. All thoſe who Wii 


were in court fincerely rejoiced that God had 


brought to light a crime that had been ſo un- 1 , 


ningly concealed. Afterwards Mrs. Sandford 
gave ten guineas to the girl, as a reward for her 
honeſty, which ſhe had ſome difficulty to make 
her accept. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


} HEN Mr. Jones returned home, he found 
2 poor woman, who had already waited for him 
above half an hour. She moſt earneſtly en- 
treated him to viſit old Martin, one of his 
weavers, becauſe he had been treated very in- 
humanly by his ſon, who had left him to ſtarve 
in a garret. What! a ſon let a father die with 
hunger? aſked Mr. Janes, quite ſhocked; and, 
without ſaying a word more, he followed the 
woman, who conducted him to the poor man. 
After having mounted up three pair of ſtairs, 
he found him in the moſt wretched ſtate :; old 
age had rendered him fo infirm, that he was un- 
able to get out of. his bed; and this bed ſcarcely 
deſerved the name of one, for it only conſiſted of 
rags and a few old cuſhions, with not more than a 
handful or two of feathers in them. What! do 
you come yourſelf? cried the wretched grey- 
headed man, as ſoon as he diſcovered him. Ah! 
will you help me? You ſee now how cruelly my 
graceleſs ſon has treated me! I gave him my 
houſe, with only this condition, that he ſhould: 
maintain me till my death; but, no ſooner had 
he the houſe ſecure, than he uſed me like a dog; 


he turned me out of my own room, and only 
allows 
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allows me this miſerable garret, where I am al- 
moſt frozen with cold—He eats with his wife 
every y good roaſt or boiled meat, and only 
ſends me bread and cheeſe, or ſome cold ſcraps 
and, as if this were not enough, I am often 
obliged to wait till three or four o'clock before 
I can get a morſel, and when he brings me 
ſomething, he gives it me with the moſt cutting 3 
words; he has even ſaid, that he is tired of me 
—that he could not any longer nurſe me—that I 
had lived long enough—and that it was time that 
I ſhould leave the world. Oh! Mr. Jones, it 
is hard to hear ſuch things from a child whom I- v 1 
have carefully brought up from his infancy, and- 9 

þ 
ki 


put in a way to earn an honeſt livelihood. 

Mr. Jones trembled in every limb when he. 
heard this. I could not have believed that there 
was a monſter in the world, with fuch a hard 
heart, ſaid he, as to abandon a father, who had 
been careful to nouriſh and educate him during 
his childhood. Deſire the man to come up here, 
continued he, angrily, to the woman who had 
conducted him. 

He came up with a ferocious look, and Mr. 
Jones aſked him, very ſolemnly, whether he was 
not afraid that God would puniſh him for leaving 
his father, his greateſt benefaclor, in want and 
forrow? Why, replied the rude man, I have | b 
children of my own to ſupport, and I have 
enough to do to procure them bread; I know | 
not where it is to come from, if this old man 
muſt always have ſome dainty to devour ; indeed, 

| it 
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It is impoſſible for any man to bear with him. 
When he is in our room he finds fault with 
every thing; ſometimes he ſcolds about this, 
tometimes about that. I do not like to have in 
my houſe ſuch noiſe and vexation; I will be 
maſter here. 

The old man interrupted Thomas, ſaying, 
'Thomas, what are you talking about? Do you 
not know that the houſe is mine ? Have I, your 
father, deſerved this of you? 

Well, what right have you to ſay ſo much, 
anſwered the hard-hearted man, you did not uſe 
your father much. better ; for our neighbours 
have not failed to tell me what an undutiful ſon 
you were in your youth—Do you Kill recollect 
how you gathered the ſcraps from your table, for 
your poor. father, which other people gave to 
their dogs ? 
The grey-headed man trembled with remorſe 
when he heard theſe bitter reproaches, and 
groaned out, O God /—Thou art juſt ! 

Mr. Jones then defired this ungrateful ſon to 
leave the room, and afked the old man, whether 
the accuſation which his ſon had brought againſt 
him was true? A ſtream of tears ſtarted from his 
eyes at the queſtion: Ah, woe is me! an- 
ſwered he, they are but too true] I had alſo my 
old father in my houſe, and becauſe he for ſome 
Fears lay bid-ridden, and could no longer earn 
any thing, I was weary of ſupporting him, and 
indeed often let him ſuffer want—and, oh ! I 
nowgemember that I ſometimes uſed very hard 
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words when I ſpoke to the old man,—my father. 
Here, upon theſe flocks, where I lie, he alſo ji 
laid for three years, till he died in the greateſt | 
miſery, Ves, now I ſee that my behaviour to l f 
my poor old father deſerved this puniſhment. = 
Unhappy man, ſaid Mr. Jones, how could | 
you be ſo cruel as to abandon your father? Did 
you never think how much trouble he had with 
you in your infancy? Did you not know then 
that God ſees all, and that he is juſt? That he re- 
wards the good, and puniſhes the wicked here, 
or hereafter ? Could you expect your fon to be- 
eome good, when you yourſelf were wicked? 
See in all this the juſtice of God—bear patiently 
with the puniſhment you have deſerved—and pray 
to God to have mercy on you; mean while 1 
will endeavour to ſoften your miſery as much as 
I can—Here is half a guinea - get ſomething to 
cheer you, and I will go to your ſon and advise 
him to act more like a man ;—and if you fl:2w Wl 
by your patience that you truly repent, God may, 
perhaps, ſoften your puniſhment. Saying % 
Mr. Jones left the old man, whoſe tears flowed Wl 
faſt as he begged God to pardon him, and went 4 
to ſeek for his ſon. | 
He ſpoke very -forcibly to him, and aſked 4 
whether he did not hope to live to be old, and 2 
whether he did not fear that his children might 1 


treat him, in the days of his weakneſs, as he 
now treated his old father? He added, that the 
God who now puniſhed his father's ſins, would 1 
alſo, in his own time, certainly puniſh him. 1 | 
For | 
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For of this he ought to be convinced, ſince no 
man could «eſcape the chaſtiſement of the All- 
wiſe and juſt God; and growing ſtill warmer, 
he continued, that if he did not that very day 
bring his ald father into a warm *chamber, and 
procure him a good bed, and ſufficient nouriſh- 
ment and attendance, he would take no more 
notice of him, and never give him any more 
employment; for if a man could be ſo wicked as 
to be ungrateful to his parents, he ſhould never 
expect him to act honeſtly towards other men. 
Theſe words were like a loud thunder-clap to the 
hard heart of the ſon, and frightened him into a 
promiſe, that he would behave better to his father 
in future. 

And now indeed the fate of the miſerable 
wretch was ſoftened, Mr. Jones often enquired 
after him, and always heard that he was no 
longer ſuffered to want any thing, though his 
heart was torn by the keeneſt remorſe for his 
treatment of his father, 
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CHAPTER. XLIV. 


Tur weather, towards the end of February, 
after the hard winter, became very mild the 
ſun began to ſhine—warm winds to blow—and .ſ 
the ſnow to melt away. Charles and Mary faw 1 
with much pleaſure how the earth, and the tiles, 
which, till then, had been all white, now began 
to ſhew their own colours. | hey believed that 
the ſpring was certainly coming They actually 
conſidered how they ſhould alter their little garden 
—what they ſhould ſow and plant in it—and al- 
ready began to gather the ſeeds together, which 
they intended to ſow in their little beds. 
But, as during the winter, an unuſual quantity 
of ſnow had fallen, which the ſudden warmth of 
the weather diſſolved, it covered all the fields 
like a fea, and the moiſtened earth could not 
readily imbibe ſuch an unuſual deluge of water. 
Torrents ran from all the mountains, ſwelling 
the Severn till it overflowed its banks, and ſpread 
deſolation over the whole country, —It was a 
dreadful flood! 
It may be ſuppoſed that Mr. Jones's family. 

were in pain for their. beautiful garden, which 
lay on the banks of this river. Charles and 
Mary were continually peeping out to ſee how- 
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far the waters were come. When they went to 
bed one night, the ſtream ſeemed to be as high 
as the bank ; but in the morning, the maid came 
into the room with the ſad news, that the whole 
garden was under water. | 

At the ſame time, they heard from all ſides 
eomplaints of the devaſtation which the waters 
had made. One man ſpoke of the bridges, mills, 
and houſes, that had been carried away; of the 
trees which had been torn up by the roots, and of 
the men that had been drowned. Theſe accounts 
cauſed great trouble in Mr. Jones's family ; he 


Wow forry for his garden, but ſtill more ſo for the 


unhappy wretches, who by this inundation had 
probably loſt all their property. Mary regretted 
her auriculas, and Charles was in pain for his 
beds 'of cabbages. Mrs. Jones thought of the 
little ſummer-houſe which had been built only a 
few years at ſome little diſtance from the river, 
and the feared, with reaſon, that the water had 
carried it away. 

She had ſcarcely mentioned the ſummer-houſe, 
when Mr. Jones claſped his hands with terror, 
and faid, where is honeft Henry? Our poor 
Henry—What is become of him? He muſt be 
drowned, or he will die of hunger. They were 
all ſhocked, and faid, poor Henry! How could 
we ſo entirely forget him? What muſt we do? 
How ſhall we reſcue him ? p 

This inſtant, ſaid Mr. Jones to his ſervants, 
this inſtant, run to a waterman, and tell him, 
with ſome of his men, to go in a boat to ſave 

* Henry, 
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Henry, and I will gladly pay him whatever he 
aſks. | 

The ſervant went, but Mr. Jones was ſo 
anxious that he could not remain behind; he ran 
himſelf after the ſervant, and ſoon engaged a 
waterman, by the promiſe of a guinea, to row 
to the ſummer-houſe ; not ſatisfied with this, he 
Jumped himſelf. into the boat, and his ſervant. ll 
followed him. He took one of the oars, and 
rowed with all his might, till he ſaw the ſummer- | 
houſe, which indeed was in great danger: it ſtood 
in the midſt of water, which had filled the cham- 
ber in which Henry ſlept, and had almoſt reached 
the little upper room. When they came near, 
they diſcovered him half out of the window, 
extending his arms towards them. They then 
redoubled their efforts — arrived —faſtened the 
boat to the houſe, and threw a rope up to him, 
by which he might deſcend. Full of joy, he 
caught hold of the rope, faſtened it to the window, 
and ſlipped down. 

As ſoon as he came into the boat, he fell npon 
his knees, and cried out, O God, Thou haſt 
had compaſſion on me] Thou haſt heard my-prayer ! 
Then he roſe and thanked Mr. Jones and the 
people who were with him very heartily for their 
having taken ſuch care to fave his life, 

Afterwards Mr. Jones aſked him how he felt 
when he found himſelf in ſuch great danger ? 

At firſt, ſaid he, 1 thought I ſhould 'foon die 
with terror. Yeſterday evening I lay quietly * 
down to reſt ; but ſcarcely had it ſtruck twelve, 
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when 1 heard a ſhaking and a noiſe in my room; 
1 liſtened and ſlumbered again, but the noiſe {till 
encrealing, I way ſoon broad awake; unable to 
Ray any longer in bed, I ſprung out, and ſtood 
up to the calves of my legs in water, I cannot 
deſcrib- how terrifying this was! I quickly 
ſnatched up my clothes, waded through the water 
till I came to the door, and ran up ſtairs to the 
room where you and Madam drink tea in the 
ſummer. But what did I afterwards endure ! 
The wind raged againſt the windows, and whiſtled 
through the houſe ; the waters made ſuch a dread- 
fal no:ſe that I ſuſpected nothing leſs than that 
the ground would give way under me. This 
morning, about hve o'clock, the water entered 
the upper room, then I gave myſelf up for loſt. 
It appeared certain that I ſhould perith by hunger 
or water, At laſt I thought that God was with 
me, and at the ſame moment I began thus to 
pray to him: Gracious God ! "Thou haſt already 
preſerved me fifty years in this world : Thou 
haſt-granted me many bleſſings, which I ought 
to thank Thee for; and Thou wilt net even 
now abandon me: fave me, if I can be of any 
ule in the world—It is very caſy to Thee. But 
if it be Thy will that I ſhould now quit the 
world—behbold me—here I am—my God! I am 
content. Thou art my dear Father, and I am 
Thy child I muſt ſubmit to whatever Thou 
thinkeſt fii— Do with me what Thou wilt [It 
muſt be good, if it come from Thee. I cannot 
expreſs to you, Sir, how ccmfortably I felt after 

this 


this prayer; ſuch a pleaſant hour have I not had 
for a great while. I felt, through my whole 
ſoul, that I was near God, and my fear vaniſhed. 


I almoit died with joy when I thought, ſhould 


my gracious God leave me to dic, he muſt know 
that death is better for me than life. Afterwards 
I ſtood upon the chair on which I had been fits 
ting, and faid, once more, chearfully, Yes, gra- 
cious God, I am here,—Do with me what 
ſcemeſt beſt in Thy fight! Then I went to the 
window, looked out, and faw nothing but water 
around me, for no living foul could J ſee. For 
about three quarters of an hour did I look around 


my thoughts ſtill turned to God. When I diſs? 


covered a boat, and ſaw that it rowed towards 
me, it ſeemed to me as if God himſelf were 
coming—ſor I firmly believed, dear maſter, that 
God ſent you to me. 

Mr. Jones praifed Henry's behaviour, and af 
ſured him that an ardent. prayer was the beſt 
means to procure us comfort in trouble, and 
courage in danger. He added, that as ſoon as a 
man prayed to God, he muſt think of Him, and 
when he thought that he had ſuch a good Maſtet 
ſuch a tender Father, he would be brought mto 
ſuch a frame of mind as not to fear any thing. 
For when we reſign ourſelves entirely to God's 
pleaſure, not preſuming to point out, in the 
ſlighteſt way, . what He ſhould do with us, but 


firmly rely on Him, who made us, He will at all 


times provide what is beſt for us. This I have 
very often experienced, added he, and prayer 
has 
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has frequently comforted me when in the deepeſt 
affliction. 

During this converſation, the boat had croſſed 
the water. Mr. Jones paid the waterman very 
generouſly, and took Henry with him home. 
A tumult of joy roſe in the houſe when he ap- 
peared. They brought him into a warm bed- 
chamber, and Mrs, Jones ran herſelf to bring 
him ſome broth, The ſervants gave him dry 
clothes; and the children ſeated themſelves by. 
him, and begged him to tell them what he had 
zelated to their father. 


GHAT-IETR ALV. 


4 Ar the end of two days, the water returned 
back into its channel. The third day a ſtrong 
wind blew, which dried the earth ſo quickly, 
that on the fourth Mr. Jones could take his 
children into the garden; but there they only 
ſaw a deſolate waſte, the water had carried away 
all the low plants and good ground, and left a 
quantity of rubbiſh and ſand behind: ſome trees 
were torn up by the roots, and many that were 
nailed to the wall were broken down: the ſum- 


mer- 
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mer-houſe was very much injured, not only by 
the water, but by a part of the beautiful bridge, 
which the flood had driven againſt it. Where- 
ever they looked they ſaw marks of devaſtation. 


They children began to lament and complain f 


the injury which the flood had occaſioned. Mr. 
Jones alſo looked very much diſturbed, and ſaid, 
ſee, children, how powerful God is ! I have now 
for five years had this garden cultivated—l have 
laid out more than four hundred pounds on it 
Many men have been employed, from morning 
till evening, to embelliſh it—And this bridge, 
which has been, you ſee, waſhed away, colt 
ten thouſand pounds, and more than a hundred 
men have laboured at it. All this, in leſs than 
two days, has God levelled with the ground. 
What, in this great country, has been brought 
to ſome degree of perfection, by thouſands of 
men, in a courſe of years, He has in a moment; 
as it were, deſtroyed. And do you know by 
what means He has done all this? By ſimple 
flakes of ſnow, which He made fall from the 
clouds, and afterwards become water, What 
He will, He can do ! He has not only the flakes 
of ſnow under His. command; but all that the 
univerſe contaias muſt do His will. With the 
ſmalleſt things He can produce the greateſt 
eſſects. What, in compariſon with a man, is a 
caterpillar ? nevertheleſs, when He cauſes theſe 
inſets to multiply abundantly, He can, by their 
means, deſtroy. the trees of a whole country, 
What is ſmaller than a drop of blood? yet, when 


it 
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it does not circulate through my body, but be- 
comes corrupt, it will ſoon kill me. A ſingle 

ſpark of fire, if it fell into combuſtible matter, 

in a few: hours might burn our whole city to 
aſhes; but all theſe things are under the direc- 

tion of God ; for by thoſe ſame rays of the ſun, 
by thoſe ſame drops of water which fall from the 

clouds, He can in a ſhort time produce ſuch an 

immenſe quantity of vegetables, fruits and grain,. 
that millions of men and animals are ſupported 

by them, without. conſuming all. My dear 

children, the God who can do all theſe things is 

your father and friend, and as long as you act 
properly, He will never employ His power, but 
Eto do you good ;—you may live ſafely under His 

Ving, if you avoid evil. | 

But, dear father, ſaid Mary, I am not a 

wicked child ; why has the good God deſtroyed 

my auricylas? and you, who are ſuch a good 
father, why has He laid your garden waſte ? 

You believe that J am a good father, anſwered 

Mr. Jones, nevertheleſs Ido many things which 
you do not like. I often do not let you go into 

company, where you deſire to bel have often 

taken from you playthings, which gave you 


you think me a good father. It is the ſame with 


like, but He is as far from deſigning to injure 


vou as I am, when 1 ſometimes take away your. 


playthings. 


pleaſure. You do not always know why, yet 


God; He does many things which you do not. 


Good 
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Good morning, Mr, Jones, good morning; 


good morning, my dear children, cried a voice, 
ſuddenly ; they turned quickly round, and ſaw 
yes, they ſaw their old friend the Curate. Mr. 
Jones caught one hand, the children the other. 

Oh, ſaid the Curate, your garden preſents a 
very melancholy proſpect, but mine is ſtill worſe. 
My poor garden is quite deſtroyed,—-my trees 
torn up,—my wall thrown down,—and the whole 
ſurface covered with ſand and ſtones, 

Have your apples allo ſuffered ? aſked Charles: 

Undoubtedly, replied the Curate, 

Mr. Jones heartily pitied this good man; bes 
cauſe ic mul! far more ſenſibly feel his leſs, 
fince he was not rich, and could not eaſily ſpare 
the money neceſſary to rebuild his wall, and clear 
the rubbiſh out of his garden, He took him by 
the h. d, and requeſted. him to walk with him 
into room, where they could converſe more 
freely about this diſaſter, 

As ſoon as they had ſeated themſelves, the 
Curate faid, My dear friend, I will in a few 
words tell you why I am now come; I want 
ſome money. If I wiſh not to fee my garden a 
waſte the whole year; if I expect to ſee nouriſh» 
ment for my wife and children again growing in 
it, it is abſolutely neceſſary that I have it cleared 
away this week, and the wall rebuilt, elſe the 
ſeaſon will be paſt, and I ſhall not be able either 
to ſow or plant in time: however, I have not fo 
much money before. hand ; 1 ſhall want at leaſt 
twenty pounds: Will you .end me that ſum ? 

How 
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F How can you doubt it, dear friend, replied 

Mr. Jones; if you want a hundred, you ſhall 
have it. For this purpoſe has God eſpecially 
given -me money, that I ſhould be able to help 
others. But continued Mr. Jones, how happens 
it that you are fo chearful, after having ſuſtained 
ſuch a great loſs? you ſeem as contented as if 


every thing had gone well. 
And why ſhould I be troubled ? anſwered the 


Curate. Do ] not aſſuredly know by whom my 
garden has been deſtroyed—God has done it; 


and when I know that He is goodneſs itſelf, can 
believe that He meant to do me any harm? 
Through my whole life have I experienced that 


He cares for me, that He turns all evil froin me, 


and ſo directs all the diſappointments which I 


nase to ſtruggle. with, that in the end they will 


be uſeful. to me. 
When I was a boy T once wiſhed to cut a 
branch off a willow which hung over a ſtream, 


but I went ſo careleſsly to work that I fell into it. 


The current carried me along—1I ſaw the bank 
once again, and thought it was the laſt time that 
I ſhould ever fee it. But God was there, and 
reſcued me by means of a beggar, who fat on 
the bank mending his tattered. clothes: He 
quickly drew. me out of the water—out of the 
jaws of death, 

In my eighteenth year I had ſuch a ſevere tooth 
ache, that I was quite weary of my life, and, 
God forgive me for it! I almoſt miſtruſted Him; 
But through this violent pain, God brought me 
ſo 
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fo to Himſelf, that I turned to Him, and learned 7 ö 


to pray; and my prayer ſo calmed my mind, that 
I patiently endured the moſt excruciating anguiſh, 
till a friend pointed out a remedy, And how 
many times have I not ſince thanked God that 
He let me ſuffer; elſe I ſhould never have prayed 
ſo heartily, nor have known the advantage of. 
prayer. 

When I was at the univerſity, I had a burning 
fever, which tormented me during. ſome weeks, 
and waſted all my ſtrength ; but when I again 
recovered, I remarked that this illneſs was ſent 
me as a bleſfing from a gracious God; for I had 
always before been rather ſickly, but this violent 


diſorder purified my blood, and I found myſelf in 


betrer health than I had ever enjoyed. 

When I came back from the Univerſity, I 
found in my neighbcurhood an enemy, who ſaid 
the moſt ſhameful things of me, behind my back, 
and even tried to exaſperate the Rector againſt 
me, aſſuring him that I was a very ignorant, 
diſorderly man. By theſe lies he drew his at- 
tention on me, ſo that he obſerved ali my actions; 
and when he found that I. was a good and orderly 
man, he gave me the curacy I now have. Thus 
God directed things in ſuch a manner, that my 
enemy's malice contributed to my benefit, 

In this curacy I had, indeed, at firſt, much 
care; my little income was not ſufficient for the 
expences which I thought neceſſary ; but I always 
hoped that God would point out a method for 
me to get nd of theſe gnawing cares. My hope 
did 
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did not deceive me. I found in my old farmer a 
deliverer. He gave me ſuch wiſe advice, that 
through it I was drawn out of all my diſtreſs. 

WhatT laſt year endured with my ſick family, 
you know already; and how much we may all 
learn from the chamber of ſickneſs, you alſo 
know. If T then have ſo long experienced the 
goodneſs of God, and fo clearly perceive that 
he has ordered all my diſtreſſes for my good, 
why ſhould I not believe that He will do ſo ſtill? 
dave ne care, for God cares for me, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Now they were called to dinner, and the 


Curate was not a little ſurpriſed at not finding 
Mrs.. Jones there. He immediately enquired 
after the cauſe of her abſence, and was informed 
that ſhe had caught cold the day before, and found 
herſelf ſo unwell in the morning, that ſhe was 
obliged to keep her bed. The Curate was very 
forry; but, during the meal, he tried to calm 
Mr. Jones's fears, and aſſured him, that if he 
would be attentive, he would certainly experience 


that this ſickneſs alſo would lead to ſome good, 


ſince 
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ſince every thing God ſends us was good, how- 
ever bitter it might appear to us, Scarcely was 
the meal finiſhed, when he began to prepare for 
his departure, and would not let himſelf be de- 
tained by Mr. Jones's very preſſing entreaties, 
Mr. Jones then counted out forty pounds; but 
he would not take more than twenty, becauſe, 
he ſaid, more was not neceſſary, In taking leave, 
he wiſhed once more that Mr. Jones's dear wife's 
indiſpoſition might only tend to make him better 
acquainted with the goodneſs of God. 

Scarcely was he gone, when Mr. Jones flew 
to his wife's bed- ſide. He found her worſe than 
he had ſuppoſed—her pulſe beat very irregularly, 
and ſhe complained of a pain in her head and 
violent thirſt. If Mr. Jones had not cheriſhed 
the comfortable reflection, that all is good which 
a gracious God ſends, this ſight would quite have 
overcome bim; but he recollected himſelf, and. 
thought, Merciful God! my wife is in Thy 
hands hat Thou haſt determined will certainly 
happen—and nothing hurtful will Thou do to 
me | | 

He then ſent immediately for a Phyſician, 
who gave him very little comfort; for. going 
away, he ſaid, dear Sir, do not regard your wife's 
illneſs as a flight one—ſhe will require a great 
deal of our care. On hearing theſe words, Mr. 
Jones had need of all his fortitude, for his wife 
was inexpreſſibly dear to him, and every pang 
which ſhe endured he felt as ſeverely as if he had 
been attacked by it himſelf. : 


The 
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Taue following night was a dreadful one; the 
Poor patient never cloſed her eyes—ſhe groaned 
and was reſtleſs; and her pangs were ſometimes 
fo violent, that ſhe grew deliripus, and would 
get out of bed to go and ſee Mrs. Sandford. 
Mr. Jones never left her bed-ſide, and tried, 
in the moſt perſuaſive accents, to compoſe her. 
In the morning ſhe was a little better, but felt 
herſelf extremely weak. The two\ following 
nights were ſpent in the ſame diſtreſſing manner, 
and the day after ſhe was ſo exhauſted that. ſhe 
tould ſcarcely ſpeak a word. 

The fourth day, when the Phyſician viſited 
her, ſhe ſaid to him, with a trembling voice, 
dear Sir, I have a requeſt to make to you; tell 
me ſincerely, do you believe that I ſhall die? 
J fear not death! The doctor was filent, and 
ſhrugged up his ſhoulders. You think that I 
ſhall die? ſaid ſhe, Well—I am prepared 
Thy will, Oh my God, be done! She then 

made ſigns to the Phyſician to leave her, and let 
her huſband and children draw near. 

They came, with eyes ſwimming in tears, 
trying to reſtrain their ſobs, and hiding their 
faces with their handkerchiefs. Weep not, my 
loves, ſaid ſhe; do not diſturb my laſt earneſt 
prayer | 

Then ſhe collected all her ftrength—folded her 
hands together—raiſed her eyes to Heaven, and 


"prayed aloud: Gracious God | I thank Thee, 
For all the goodneſs Thou haſt ſhewn me in this 
life — for every pleaſure. Thou haſt granted me— 
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Now thou calleſt me to Thyſelf—here I am, 
my God,—confiding i in thy Igve, I come to thee 
— be gracious to me, Oh! my Father, be my 
huſband's and children's Father. | 

She was interrupted, becauſe her huſband and 
children now wept ſo loud that her weak. voice 
could no more be heard. | 

But ſhe ſoon made a freſh effort turned her- 
ſelf to her huſband, and ſaid, I thank you, Þ 
thank you, dear huſband, for all the love and 


| +3 
for all the diſcipline Thou haſt impoſed on me. 


eſteem which you have ſhewn me ever {ince our 


marriage. God reward thy love! God ble 
thee! Farewell 
He fell upon her neck, and almoſt ſtifled her 
with kiſſes and. tears; and the children cried, 
Oh, dear mother, do not die! mother ! dear 
mother] Ah, mother, do not leave us! 


She llipped out of her huſband's arms, and | 


-faid, I ſhall not die, dear children! I only lay 
aſide this body, as doth the butterfly the hull in 
which it was incloſed. The ſpirit is immortal, 
and goes to God, to whom we muſt all go, and 
He will reward each accordingly as they have 
acted in this life; the wicked He will puniſh 
the good place in a better ſituation, and reward 
them, Be good, dear children —obey your ten- 
der father —offend no one be affectionate to all 
men— think at all times that God ſees you, He, 
to whom I, your mother, am now going; {0 
ſhall we ſoon in a better world all meet together, 


and live i in a eternal happineſs. God be merciful ; 
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te mel Pardon my faults! I——fill-—into 
Thy arms—Oh Thou great Father of us all 
Here ſhe loft hergoice, and ſunk motionleſs on 
her pillow. | 

With much difficulty Mr. Jones brought her 
ſo far to herſelf, that ſhe again opened her eyes 
but ſhe could ſpeak no more. Her eyes were 
axed on her huſband and children, and ſhe ex- 
erted all her ſtrength; ſtill to ſhew them, by ſizns, 
how much ſhe loved them. Her heart began to 
peat more violently—ſhe had a rattling in her 
Wroat—her limbs were motionleſs, and a cold 
Met was ſpreading over her whole body. In 
this condition ſhe laid two hours—Then her ſpirit 
departed. 

It is impoſſible to deſcribe the lamentations 
which her death cauſed. Huſband and children, 
Mr. Noel and the clerks, men and maids, al} 
wept bitterly, and exclaimed, — Ah, the, beſt of 
wives! the good mother! our kind” miſtreſs, 
have we Joſt you | how fad will the houſe be 
when you are no more” there! Oh miſtreſs! 
mother 

The following day her corpſe was laid in the 
coffin in which ſhe was to be buried. Then the 
lamentations grew ſtill louder. As ſoon as the 
news was ſpread over the city that Mrs. Jones 
was departed out of the world, a number of poor 
collected themſelves from every corner, to fee 
her. corpſe. And when they ſa her, lamented 
over her- My benefactreſs—My more than 
mother l--My ſupport when I had no one to 

help 


enz 


help me !—Befſt of women ! beſt of women 
echoed through tha whole hguſe. A womal 
ruſhed througi the croud, and ſeized her cal 
hand. God, God bleſs you dear woman, © 
all the good you have done to me. You bypug 
me up, a poor orphan—l could not reward thee 
but God, with whom thou now art, He will re 
ward thee; and when fp” to the judgmen 
ſeat of God, I will tell thou didſt educate 
belpleſs child; — He alone carfÞleſs thee as tha 
deſerveſt to be bleſſed. 

Afterwards the body was carried to the gran 
a great crowd of people followed the funnel 
and as they followed, reſounded her praiſe. 

When Mr. Jones returned from the funeral 
he ſunk almoſt lifeleſs on a ſofa, and his children 
ran mournfully to him. Dear children, ſaid ma 
to them, the greateſt comfort I had in this wort 
God has taken from me. Your dear moth 
He has called to Himſelf, to reward her for al 
the love ſhe has ſhewn us, and ſuch a number offi 
poor people. Now, there is nothing ſo dear to 
me in the world as you. If you ſhould become 
wicked, I ſhall not long remain in this world 
grief would ſoon bring me alſo to the grave. 
But if you continue to be good, obedient, in- 
duſtrious children, and attend to truth, I ſhall 
ſill find ſome comfort even after the loſs of your 
mother, 

The children kiſſed his hands, —bathed them 
with their tears, and promiſed him, that the 
would implicitly obey his wi 
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became as benevolgpt, ſincere, and com- 
| a as her other had been; and thoſe who 
ew her motfer, - uſed to ſay, this is another 
3 Jones. And Charles became a worthy 
x who by his activity and benevolence 
WE edthe alfection and reſpect of all his friends 
wand acquaintances. * 
or a long time Jones ſaw in the conduct 
his childrerfthhe fruits of the good leſſons 
be nd his wife had given them; and 
in the following years he conſiderably 
e nis fortune, yet he was ſtill more and 
more conviaced, that among all his treaſures, he 
found nothing that afforded him ſo much pleaſure 
the gratitude of his children, And their good 
bePavour in his eld age rewarded him for the 
| 0 5 which their education had coft him. 


They kept their word, They grew up, and 
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